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BABYLON THE 6BEAT. 



CHAPTER I. 

LONDON PAHTICDLAB ELOfttJENCE. 
LONDON HOaUENCE NOT VEBT PASTKVLAR. 



•Xtkerwrtt 



One who is fooder of ploMii^ huBsdf with the 
creations of his owd wayward fimej, than of atMing 
plain trutha and plain words^ would fiod delightful 
8Cop« in laying hold of (he opposita ends gf things and 
circumalaneea in Babylon the Great, bringiiig tbim 
together, an4 pointipg out the singular contrasts which 
they form to each other. Babylonian wealth is doubt- 
leas the greatest of all wealth ; but Babylonian misery, 
which haply dwells at the next door, ia tba very et> 
trene of human priTatioa. BabyMoiaD adence ia just 
as eagle-eyed as though tboe wen aU a linglB parti- 

Vol. U.^^ 
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3 BABYLON THE GREAT. 

cla of charcoal in all her dingr atmosphere ; hut Baby' 
looian stupidity is just as obruse as though the fi^ of 
Bceotia formed her eternal mantle. Babylonian song 
is — or rather teas, for it is long siuce all that was pe- 
rishable of " one John Milton, a schoolmasler," died — 
is the most lofty and sublime that ever was heard in 
any land; but Babylonian poetry — vide the whole 
drove of Jier rhyming sons and daughters^-is the sor- 
riest stuff that ever unretentive brains, or skulls leaky 
because cracked, inflicted upon the world. Babylonian 
honesty approaches remarkably near to perfection, and 
though it be a piece of mechanism, it U a piece of me- 
chanism which is very beautiful and very lasting ; but 
no where, perchance, in the world, is there to be found 
so orgBoised a system of fraud and deceit, or a system 
played in so many parts or by so many performers. 

The beautiful similitude of the image, under which 
the empire of the ancient Babylon was presented to 
tiie dreaming monarch of that great city, applies as well 
to Babylon the Great, aa if it had been whispered into 
the ear of the Lotd Mayor instead of that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar — " Thou, King, sawest and beheld a 
great image. This great image, whose brightness was 
excellent, stood before thee, and the form thereof was 
terrible. This image's head was of fine gold, his breast 
and hia arms of silver, his belly and his thighs of brass, 
his l^e of iron, his feet part of iron and part of clay." 

Now, in all the four elements of which the manage- 
abl« aad describable part of the Great. Babylon is com- 
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BABYLON THE GREAT. 3 

posed — in that which ia, that which is spolieQ, that 
which is written, and that which is done, within her 
ample circumference, throughout her couDtless diri- 
sions, and among hdr innanrierable people, it is always 
easy to trace the component parts of the Chaldean 
Image : there is always the head of gold — showy and- 
valuaUe, but withal exceedingly heavy ; there are the 
breast and the arms of silver — the desire of Mammon, 
and the means of grasping at and attaining him ; there 
are the belly and thighs of brags, not merely in obtru- 
nve eolour and ceaseless aound, but literally, and with- 
out any figure at all, it demands that a part of the 
human body kept so incessantly at work as the Baby- 
lonian bowels, should hare the strength and insensr- 
bility of brass ; there are the legs of iron ; and when 
one comes to the very lowest extremity, the miry clay 
begins to predominate over that — so that, if the meanest 
of all the Babylonian elements be taken, one may al- 
most regard it as in the act of passing into those bricks 
of which the external Babylon is composed. 

In some chapters of the former Tolume> I have at- 
tempted to reniore so much of the obscurity from the 
gold and the silver of speeches and speaking men, as 
to enable my readers to form a sort of jndgment as to 
what they are like. I have done this hastily, and in a 
manner somewhat difi^nt from that in which such 
things are osually attempted to be done ; but I have 
done it without pr^udice on my part, in the hope that 
it will be so talcen and received on the part of others^ 
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4 BABYLON THE GREAT. 

Ilis having been done, I have only now to perform 
the brie^ tiak of examiDing the brass, the iron, mud 
Ae clay, is order to complete my likeneas of the great 
inuifiie of Bibylonian eloquence. 

ThoBe three component parts of the image are to be 
found chiefly in the flail of the Common Council, and 
at the public meetings of the people tot political pur- 
poees. Not tiiat these are (be only flood-gates by 
which (he great Babylon lets out her din ; for there 
are many others which partake largely of the faraag, 
the iron, and the clay^ and not a few in which lead is 
substituted fn- the second of those substancea. There 
are poUtieal and charitable dinner-partiea, at which ■ 
great deal is said, and said in a style which is truly 
&byloaian; and there are little knots of ladies and 
gentlemen, calling themselves and each other literary — 
professing to touch the candle of art at the flamej and 
"hold the eel of science by the tail," who dribble out 
their pbysieal tea and their metaphysical nothings at 
the return of the week or of the month. As these, 
however, are mere efflorescences upon the Babylonian 
surface — as they go deep into nothing — as they have 
no eSeet whatever upon the opinions either of the Ba- 
byloniaos or of the worid generally, they may be left 
in their own liarmless tranquillity : for, however 
wretdied may be the dinner oratory, ttie dianer itself 
and the purpose for which it is intended are often both 
very good ; and while the fluttering insects, the ambi' 
tion of whoee lives it is to spin their filmy gossamer of 
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BABYLON THE GREAV. 5 

slender vene or more slender prose, are engaged in 
coBiparing their cobwebs, thfty are very bappy among 
themselves, and, for the time, very gently wttbdravrn 
from that world to which, aconrding to their own eatt- 
mate, they are sooraamental — and so useless according 
to the estimate of others. 

Whea I say. that the brass, the iron, 4ind the clay, 
with here and there a little, or rather not a little,, of 
lead, are the materials out of which the fag end of 
Babylonian ebquenee is in general manufactared^ I 
srast not be understood as attempting to undervalue 
either those componeot pwts, or the compound which 
they form. Of all matallic substances, brass has ever 
made the gmtoat noise in the world, and' whether it 
be elevated on spire, or gallows, or hustings, it always 
both draws and lengthens the ears of the multitude^ 
&rthermwe, it is the only metal which becomes the 
more valuable the greater the quantity of rustanddirt 
with which it isenccusted. Iron, again, is the most 
cutting, and (he most susceptible both of edge and of 
polish, although nalurall; it be the most roi^and un- 
gainly. As for lead, it is well remarked by Dr^ Ai^ 
buthnot, that " though it be the most dull and sluggish- 
of all. metals, yet it is the quickest in falling into 
fusion }" and upon this account it is the best emblemi> 
of that tide of feeling and opinion in public meetings^ 
which makes them altecoatelj praise and pelt the brass 
vihith is sounding, or the iron which, is slasbiog,. ia 
mlei tot wia.their applause ; and as to tha cUy, it Uk 
B 2 
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6 BABtLON THR GREAT. 

the most pasaire and plutic or all nibBtaoces — may be 
moulded ioto veaMis of any form or for any uk— and 
therefiwe there cannot powibly be a fitter emblem of 
those pasnoos of the crowd upon which the brazen 
thighs and iron limbs of Bpeeeh-m^ing attempt to 
trample the prints of themselves. From these expU- 
nations, I trust I diatl be exonerated of ti\ attempt at 
tiie deprecation of that which is supposed to conatitate 
the hold, manly, and universal opinion of the cronrded 
thousands of the British metropolis — whielr passes 
current through the provinces as the real coin of that 
opinion, Imt whi<^ is, in reality, neither more nor lew 
than the assertion of one or two Teiy fitrward, but in 
genera] very shallow and not orer-principled persons, 
who, as there appears to he no means of getdng any 
thing like one fixed opinion from half-a-million of men, 
(and when double that nmnber of women and children 
are added, the hope is by no means rendered greener,) 
generously, or at least gratuitously, palm an opinion 
upon them. 

When one bears of the greatness of the City of Lon- 
don, and when one sees its wealUi and its state, one 
very naturally supposes that its sentiments — as deliver- 
ed by the chosen men who do not wear but are its 
Kvery, embodied in the form of petitions upon skins of 
- ealres, carried op in gilded coaches by shrives who are 
yearning for Knighthood — would have more of the 
essence of wisdom and tiie efficiency of power in them 
ftaa any other sentiments whatever. It wonld n«- 
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BABYLON THE GREAT. 7 

tunlly be supposed that the voice of the grettett Cor< 
poration of thia ^eatest of cities, brought fornapd as it 
is by a weight sod a pomp peotdiar to itself, would bs 
somediiDg to which Senates would listen, and by 
whieh KiDgs would be guided ; and if the said Corpo* 
ntion could cootrive to bold its meetings in Comw^ 
or CudinesB, so that its orators might have no critical 
^es upon them, and then parade its gaudy equipages 
the Invadth w the le&gth of the latand, there is net i 
doubt but the efficiency of its sayings would be aug- 
mented. A visit to Gtuildball upoa a hi^ pditicaL- 
day, when th« trumpets are to be sounded and the 
bl^derbusses fired off there, enabtes a persoa to form 
a wonderAilly eorrect estimate of the metaphysicd 
influCBce of (hat whieh phyncally seems so great ; and 
from the lesson which one there learns, one is left in 
doubt as to whether any spedfic eSect woold be pr»- 
daeed either upon the practices of goreFoment or the 
pn^ress of society, although tiie Guildhall of London, 
and those who do their elocution therein, were songly 
and securely entonbed in the abutments and piers of 
London Bridge. It is not, indeed, of the naiture of 
Corporations generally, nor is there any thing in the 
stractore of tbe Oorporatien of London to make it aa 
ezca|MioB, that they should either be of much use or 
held in mieh estimation at the present day : they be- 
long to ttmes of darkness ; and ie as fcr as they oonfar 
r fMilitiet, either of speaking or of dining, than 
1 by tee&.gBncraUy, they &tt»a the body 
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3 BABTLON THE GBEAT. 

corporate till it )» too gnws ud unwieldy for active 
exertion, and the^ at the same time atarve the naiion. 
In as far as the laid Cerporatioo acta a* • poitce 
magiatraey it may be oaefiil, though not nearly so uselul 
as another description of establishnient that eeuld b« 
supponted for a very amaJl portion of the expenae ; but 
as it exists, and acts in levying taxea for Corporation 
purposes and expending them with Corporatioo jnd^ 
ment and taale, why, really, if its membera were not 
all ao very wealthy and so lery worshipful in their 
own persons, the machine itself would be little belter 
than a nuisance. It may be said, and I. am sure I have 
no (d^tiOD to the saying of it, that the (acilitiesgiven 
to the great Corporation and the small Companies of tho 
Babylon, for procuring tba most expensire, and at the 
same time the uglieat bvgea, and coaches, and statues 
•^heir power and their will of feasting themselves 
and their wives and daughters in the great Hall of G(^: 
— and their freedom to hold forth in the Council 
Gbamber, and to prevent those who have not undM'- 
gone a certain boadsge, or have not money to purchase 
the power of earning their bread by the labour of their 
own hands, are chartoed and vested rights — right» 
which are immutable and imprescriptable. To those 
who enjoy them, they no doubt are ao, and so. are all 
excluaive priviliges-and po6i««u»aj but there«re cases 
in which othw men. call them by another name. 

But the morale of the Babylonian Senate is a matter: 
vhieh scarcely, any one, even of its own memheca^ 
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BABYLON THE GBBAT. 9 

seems to understand ; snd u it does not lie exkctlf in 
my way, the safest plan is lo treet it afler the fohioa 
in which all very great philosophers treat all rery th- 
struse subjects — that is, to let it alone. Enough re- 
mains for me to deseribe the extraml form of this 
curious Council, «a it is exhibited within its halU 
and so I need net pli^ue nyaelf about the iotcriMl 
pbilosopby. 

Tbe niitors of the Common Couneil turre the k^ 
piness of beiofi; set free from many of those restraints 
which operate in 8L Stephen's, and yet more in tiui 
House of Lords. They speak, not beoanse they know 
koowiedfre or have studied oratory, but through tfaa 
immediate inspiration of themselves ; and it is quite 
delightful to Dodce ftom bom many tncoDTeDiefiees this 
glorious liberty sets them free. They have nothing to 
do with the common allotments of space or the usual 
suecetaion of time ; and therefore they can produce 
combinations which, if they do not convinee by their 
truth, astonish by their novelty. A Common Couneil- 
man, if he find it necessary to flourish away respeeting 
Ijeonidas, isatperfe<^liberty to send tbe former jevelin- 
mea of the city to aid the brave but unibrtmiate Spar* 
tan ; 'aad, if it will aound better, one of thoae oratort 
may burn Troy or bury HCTculaneum, long befive 
either the one ar the other was founded. He may do 
all this, and aa much more like this as he pleases, in 
liiftory ; and, exoeptisg alway»-the-*it.of cookery, be 
nay treat every other art and science precisely in that 
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way which is most conTeaient for himself, because, in 
which ever way he treats it, it has the same chance of 
being onderatood by a very considerable number of 
those who hear him. 

Thn« is another thing which gives to the '* Lon- 
don partiealar" eloquence — the eloquence which ia of 
and from and about the Babylon, and the Babylon only 
— a freedom which that of no other speaking congrega- 
tion can well possess— the three states meet together; 
and though the annual king and the life-rent peers of 
the City occupy the counter, while the common plebs 
are upon the floor, yet the youngest liveryman may 
oppose front to front the most portly alderman, or 
browbeat even the lArd of the fur cap himself. An- 
other advantage attending the Lioadun particular elo- 
quence is, that one may hear it without any other ex- 
pense than that of time — which, after all, may be 
considered price enou^, except by future Woods and 
Wailbmans, who abstain for a little from their rhubarb 
and their ribands, in order to drink instruction from 
the civic Solomons. 

Imai^ne yourself in a square apartment of very mo- 
derate dimensions, with a shop board at one end^ upon 
the middle of which sits the metropolitan King, of 
^nt dimensions, and having at his aide his conscience- 
keeper, that lip-top of all wisdom, the Recorder, to 
whom belongs the gloiious privilege of seeing that 
justice is done to fetters, to exile, and to the gallows,, 
within the Great Babylon and the liberties thereof^ 
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You look at the odd physiognomy of this dignitary, 
and you are perfectly at a loss to ascertain by what 
stnnge whirl of the Epicurean atoms — I beg their 
pardon, for though they are Epicurean, they are any 
thing but Btoms— such an article should have been 
hrought to such an use. The most probable theory is 
a desire to take advantage of the contrast which the 
1^1 adviser makes with the substantial breadth of 
that personage whom it is his province legally to ad- 
Tiae— just as-a giant used to borrow altitude from the 
manikin that dangled at hia side, as a Spanish beauty 
shines in consequence of the ugliness of her Duenna, as 
Gc^ and Magog look formidable among the wool-pack 
chiieUngs of Bubb, or, better and more appropriate 
still, as Alderman Wood seems a very wise man, and 
Alderman Wsithman a very elegant and eloquent one 
when they stand overtopping the Common Councils 
like a brace of Saul»— albeit no wise intent upon seek- 
ing their fathers' asses. " Wisdom," saith the wise 
man, " is justified in her children ;" and it were a hard 
matter indeed, if the more soft and safe personage 
were not to be equally justified in her adopted, espe- 
cially when the act of adoption can be clearly establish- 
ed as belonging to her. 

Upon the right hand of the Civic Speaker sit those 
substantial Aldermen, whose very look tells you that 
they are satisfied with things as tbey are, and upon his 
left the solemn W and the sonorous W, [the Babylo- 
niani hold the W at so great value, ia cousequeace, do 
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doubt, of the W&lworths, the WhitUngtons, the Woods, 
and the Waithmana, that the half of it passes current 
in the City, for as much as the whole does any where 
else,] the one looking wisdom of unfathomable depth, 
and the other acuteoess of incomprehensible poiaL 
The men t^the City crowd the middle space, and the 
idle and industrious apprentices squeeze themselves 
into the pews below the bar— tbe former, doubtless, to 
be warned from wickedness by the scare-crow, and 
the latter to be roused to emulation by the most worthy 
and moat worshipful successor of Whittington. 

You are now in a very wonderful place, and if you 
have ears you must prepare to lend them; for the 
tongues of Babel are about to be let loose — Bow-bell 
is to ring, not in the steeple at Cheapaide, but upon the 
spei of the wise men of the East It comes not with 
calm preparation, as you observe it in the Lords, not 
in grim anxiety, as it was watched for in the Com- 
mons : it appears to creep along the ground like the 
odour of the Grotto del Cane, for it seizes upon the 
pillars, which support the supporters of the City's in- 
dependence, and the door of the Hall rocks and rattles 
to the nether eloquence of the Livery ; and the Chal- 
deans upon the one hand, and the Soothsayers on the 
other, are enveloped in a cloud of most appropriate 
though somewhat portentous dust. This is as it should 
be : your animals of smaller lineaments and less effec- 
tive bite are continually on the alert, but your liOD 
roars not— 4«usea not himself, unless you stir him up ; 
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tad from this rousing call, by which life and metal aie 
not put into the civic assembly, but made to come out 
of it, is one of the happiest devices that I ever wit- 
nessed in operatioD, and, like the fair dealings and feasts 
of the City, deserves to be brought into general use. 
While the gouty ankle of some ancient representative 
of Portsoken is treading out the last flourish of.the 
reveille, and the attendants drawing up the ventilator 
to give passage to the dust, the broad, bright, and bland 
head of Mr. Favell rises above the clouds, with much 
of the majesty, but none of the coldness, of a political 
Chimbera^o — or rather like the moon over the sub- 
stantial vapour of the Thames, in those stilly and sub- 
stantial nights when London is shrouded in the mantle - 
of her own smoke. The figure is so perfect that words 
cannot add to it, and so the speech, which is neither 
short nor straight, leaves upon your mind an impression 
that Mr. Favell is as good a man, and as good an ora- 
tor as any of (he London particular — that he could 
transport the former quality to any place whatever ; 
but that the latter Is so heavy, and of such home tue, 
that it could not be removed without the bills of mor- 
ulity. Mr. James replies to the worthy orator. Of 
him you know nothing, saving that he is "James the 
less ;" and so the less you hear or speak of his rheto- 
rical powers the better. 

T^e bland Favell and the gentte James form but the 
beginning of the display ; and in the Galloways, the 
Welshes, and the Crockers,' the &bric of the Kin^s 
Vol. n.— C 
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English is in constaot danger of breaking down, while 
the call to " order" is answered only by greater con- 
fusion both of tongue and of feet, which crowds, and 
thickens, and hurries, till both sides of the Hall and 
both ends of the members mingle into one mighty din 
— B din which no powers can stop, and no ear of com- 
mon dimensions can receive ; an^ so you grasp your 
heaA between your hands, and wait till the settling 
dust lets you know that it has exhausted itself. 

This confusion, by which the question originally 
propounded to the meeting is entirely lost, and you* 
are utterly confounded, appears to have no effect upon 
certain Members of the Corporation. The Liord Mayor 
looks as dignified, and the Recorder as wise as ever ; 
and Mr. Aldermaa Waithman and Mr. Samuel Dixon 
make a contemporaneous effort to rise, but the Com> 
man CouncitmaD of his own accord gives place to the 
quondam Mayor, who advances toward the brass rail- 
ing in a very formidable manner, and looks down upon 
the Commoners toward the left with a look which 
seems to say, " I have made this assembly a school of 
aloquence with which there is nothing comparable."' 
'Waithman is a shrewd man; and, though somewhat 
egotistical even in that capacity, he is a very effective 
police magistrate ; but what should have induced him 
to take upoo himself the burden of general polities, 
and the profession of an orator, it will take you a long 
while, or it will take you no time at all, to discover. 
He may be well skiited in the routine of his Wardmote, 
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and his may be the logic and Ibe elocution which are 
efficicDt there — nay, in the Common Council he is »e-' 
cond to none of them in what seem to be their moal 
appropriate giAsaod exercises ; but among orators ofany 
other school, and statesmen of any school at all, the 
Alderman would not be able to work his way. No 
doubt, he looks a man of the most terrible powers : 
thej'e is an argument at erery angle of his most angular 
visage, a curious solecism in the twist of hia mouth; 
aod, when he darts his eye towards Dison, his regular 
opponent, the head of the latter would be fairly trans- 
fixed, were it not that the angry fire glides off from 
his smooth face, or is reflected back from the discs of 
his spectacles. Waithman's speech is full of assertion 
amd full of figures, and he hurls them this way and 
that way with a vast deal of action and animation ; but 
every javelin that he throws has a string to it, by 
which it is drawn back, and the whole are made in the 
end to conduce to Ihe self-importance, and minister to 
the self-complacency, of him by whom they are hurled. 
He is by no means the most portly personage in the 
assembly, and few will think that he is the most come- 
ly to look upon ; but I have seldom seen a man who 
made himself more constantly the idol of his own 
adoration. So true a worshipper has he been in this 
way, that his better sense has been a martyr to his 
faith, and Alderman Wailhman, by sitting under his 
own shadow, has prevented himself from seeing and 
being warned by many things, which, however they 
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might have affected his opinion of himself, would not 
hare lessened his wisdom in that of the world. Stand- 
ing there like the iron, and graspingthe brass, he affects 
to reverse the image, and look down upon the gold 
and silver as if they were the miry clay. One would 
excuse him for dealing somewhat of a hard measure to 
Mr. Dixon, because the spectacles of that geotlemaQ 
are shield enough against the eloquence of (he iron ora- 
tor; but though he were fifty Lord Mayors, a hun- 
dred head of Aldermen, and ten thousand of the most 
eloquent In the Common Council, one cannot, unless * 
upon the oblique theory ot that being an acknowledg- 
ment of their merits and a compliment lo them, or 
upon the direct theory of the lean wolf 's "privilege to 
bay the luminaries, allow him to school the foremost 
statesmen of the time. They may be wrong — some- 
times they are wrong — but Mr, Alderman Wailhman 
is not exactly the person to set them right. Still, how- 
ever, he may have his use— just as the barking of a 
little dog, though it could not of itself save the pro- 
perty may arouse the watchman. 

Mr. Waithman carries the oratory upon his side as 
far 88 it will go — so far indeed, that nobody upon the 
other cares for replying to it, unless it be him, who 
during the violence of it was ensconced behind the 
spectacles — the aforenamed Mr. Samuel Dixon, who 
may be considered as the smooth whetstone by which 
edge is given to the scissors, the knife, or whatever 
else one may choose (o call the grand cutting-tool of 
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Liondon particular eloquence. Mr. Dison rises with- 
out any of the arrogance of a regular orator, and he 
displays none of the qualities which frighten you in 
the Alderman. His speech puts you very much in 
miod of a house-wife's reticule, containing gold, and 
gloves, and memorandums, and handkerchiefs, and an 
endless variety of things — all of which appear to have 
been put info it with such house-wife hurry, that you 
can never discover what shall come next; and the gold, 
which, just as is the case with a recticule, is neither the 
-most abundant nor the most bulky article, comes rat* 
tiingout when it is certainly not expected, and proba- 
bly not intended. No words, however, can dn justice 
to this London particular. The knowledge which is 
known in the Common Council, is so peculiar and so 
intuitive — the wit is so different from that which bears 
the same name an^ong mankind generally — the logic 
is strung together after so curious a fashion, and con- 
clusions so sprout out of premises, which appear not 
only to belong lo other genera of things, but to be 
utterly addle and barren — that the eloquence which is 
so effective there, cannot be poured into, or carried 
away by, the common clay pitcher of the human un- 
derstanding ; and therefore he who would either under- 
stand it, or demonstrate that it cannot be understood^ 
for between these the balance of justice wavers— must 
repair to Guildhall himself. 

One who has examined for himself " the London 
particular oratory," and who has thence been enabled 
C 2 
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to judge JD how Tar the counsellinga of that Corporation, 
or rather of the two or tliree by whom that corpora- 
tion are " drawn up and drilled," are useful to the 
world, will next, in order to complete his analysis of 
the apoken part of that which is supposed to constitute 
the Babylonian public mind, wish to examine that 
-eloquence which is not so very particular— those sab- 
stances which float upon the suriace of the crowd when 
its waves are up and its mass in motion ; and for this 
purpose a meeting in Govent Garden Market will 
serve just as well as a meeting any where else. 

Those meetings constitute the feet and toes of the 
Babylonian eloquence, and, like them of the image, 
they are truly of iron mixed with miry clay — those 
who plan and who hold forth having all the stubborn 
qualities of the one, and those who are led and who 
listen having the yielding and plastic nature of the 
other. 1 say, those who plan and tiiose who hold 
forth ; because, in the management of so very fluctuat- 
ing a thing as a miscellaneous mass of people, brought 
together without union either of principle or of pur- 
pose, and who come to do that which they cannot uor 
dcrstand, who from curiosity come to do nothing, or 
who from another principle come to do that which 
they understand but will not confess, it would not do, 
if the secret arrangements and the open speech-making 
were vested in the same person. In all places, such as 
Westminster, where that which is called the voice of 
the majority of the householders is supposed to be 
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worlb any thiog, there always is a set of penons by 
vbom that voice is appropriated, and who manage it 
for the avowed glory of certain automata that they set 
up— and haply for their own real a^randisement and 
emolument. The persons who have the cupidity, or 
the vanity, or the ambition, or the cunning, or the 
meanness, or the virtue, or the vice, or whatever else' 
it may be, to make this appropriation, and procure and 
manage the tools neceaaary for its preservation, must 
have a character for wisdom which no man of their 
dimensions eould keep, if ha were to make speeches 
before the crowd, and subject himself to accidents from 
ihe reason or (he raillery of opponenta. The curious 
way in which those who, among men of information 
and orderly conduct, are always efiective, are foiled by 
the fluctuating turns of chance at public meetings, 
shows that the chain by which the populace can be 
held together, and drawn in any particular direction 
for any great length of lime, must be both a strong and 
a secret one ; and if it were worth while to trace the 
curious machinery by which the free suffivges of even 
the Westminster electors are enslaved— how they begin 
at two or three masters of oracular monosylJables— 
spread themselves through clubs end alehouses — one 
riiould 50 expose the independent voice of the people, 
that the people themselves would be ashamed of it. 
The qualities required for this purpose are not those 
which, when they are avowed to the world, are ac- 
counted ^tber tnlenta or priaciples. A maa of a great 
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could not, and a man of a clean mind would not, creep 
through the crooked passages and dirty crannies by 
which alone such influence is to be attained. When I 
say a clean mind, I, of course, mean not one which is_ 
clean from the stains of personal and practical tarnish 
in private life, but one which is clean from error and 
ju^lery in the apprehension of general principles and 
political views. 

That the persons who are " governors of the sub- 
ways," in such matters as that of which I am speaking, 
are possessed of a certain species of intelligence and 
tact, I do not mean to deny; the mole and the badger 
have an expertness, in boring and digging under 
ground, which no man would ever think of attributing 
to the eagle or the lion ; and there is no doubt but that 
they who oi^nise at least the electioneering meetings 
in the Babylon (say, for example, Mr. Francis Place, 
of Charing-Cross, if report says sooth in naming him 
of the number,} would baffle, at this sort of operation 
not only all the Hobhouses and Burdetls, but all 
the Eldons, and Cannings, and Broughams, and 
Huskissons, in both Houses of Parliament. If, 
however, even the said Mr. Place, notwithstanding 
all his reported science in this way, were to come 
upon the hustings he would be no match whatever 
for Mr. Henry Hunt ; and if, by any unforeseen com- 
bination of things, he were to get into the House of 
Commons, I would not be disposed to take an even 
bet upon him against Mr. Alderman Brydges, or Sir 
Francis Ommany ; while it would be odds worth any 
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man's taking, that Mr. Peter Moore or Mr. Richard 
Martin, or even Mr. Alderman Wood, would finish 
him at the first round. It is said that this wise look- 
ing, and, as some folks say, really wise politician, once 
withdrew a little too much of the veil, by giving evi" 
deuce before a Committee ; and that the undemonstrated 
shape In which some propositions were drawn from him 
there, has led to a suspicion that he is not exactly the 
political conjuror which had long been supposed ; and 
really, if certain writings which have been shown 
me as his, are ionafide of his own concoction, even I 
cannot help wondering at the small quantity of wis- 
dom which suffices, if not to " govern all the world," at 
least to gull a very large portion of it. Tnto the political 
character of those persons it b not, howereri worth 
while to go much farther ; and I shall not depict the 
philosophy of this one in the mean time, as I may have 
occasion to do it afterwards, if time and olfactory ap- 
paratus will bear me out, in the analysis of a certain 
school, which, though it have disciples in all countries, 
has its chief seat, and perhaps had its first (British) 
origin, in the Babylon. 

Leaving the machinery by which the meetings for 
the eloquence which is not particular are organised, I 
may sum up, in a single page, the aspect and the utility 
of that eloquence itself. For this purpose, imagine 
that leave has been asked and granted of the High Bai- 
liff of Westminster — that hustings have been erected 
in front of St. Paul's, Covent Garden — that the cabbages 
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have been removed, except a sweet garnish of leaves in 
front of the slage of display — that the wagons have 
been drawn up in treble line, each crammed with shil- 
ling and eighteen penny spectators — that the tops of 
the adjoining booths have received their complement — 
and that all the interstices are wedged with those whose 
object it is to see and to hear, and also with not a few 
who hope to exercise their fingers in the more pro- 
iitable exercise of touching — imagine this ; and furlher- 
roore imagine that it is Parliament-time, and that the 
portable Henry Grey Bennet, and those fail-me-oevers, 
Messrs. George Byng and Peter Moore, have come to 
the hope of disburlhening themselves of that eloquence 
whereof they are unable to give to the wind within the 
walls of St. Stephen's. Burdett and Hobhouse, ushered 
in by the chief men of the committee, take their sta- 
tion in front of the hustings; and all goes bravely on 
until the opening speech has been spoken by some 
privileged person, and the reaolulions are read, and 
about to be carried by general acclamation. Here a 
disturbing force drives its way ; and as much agitation 
and'heat is produced among the muhitude, as by 3 
bullock in a china shop, a fire-brand among the dry 
stubble, or any other restless and resistless thing in a 
situation where it is not expected. Henry Hunt, the 
Katerfelto of the crowd, the Emperor of all rabble con- 
jurors in matters political, shows his broad face and 
waves his broad hat amid the astonished regulars, and 
over the aroused populace. The confusion is tremen> 
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dous— the cries " Off ! off !" " Huot for ever !'» 
"Shame! shame!" and " Bravo Hunt !" frighten the 
rats to the lowest cellar in the hundreds of Drury. No 
matter which cry may be predominant : against those 
tides of popular opposition Henry Hunt is a rock of 
adamant He stands io the imperturbable confidence 
of his own face, and the experience that, by one or 
two drops of that oil which ever stills the swell of such 
ameeting's indignation, he will have it all his own way. 
He drops it on with wonderful adroitness ; so that in 
one minute, they who were clanwuring against him, 
toss up their caps in his behalf. Even you must allow 
that there is in this man that talent which can com- 
mand, not the understanding or the conviction, but 
the momentary passions and the momentary impulse of 
a crowd. Of the principles of politics you can see that 
he knows nothing, and he does not look as if he cared 
much for the results ; but he seems to have sounded 
the waters of such places, and to know their depth and 
their current. His language is broad, and even vulgar, 
and it is delivered without order or concatenation; but 
Hunt uses his eyes, and moves with the movements of 
those to whom he is addressing himself with astonishing 
nicety and truth. There is a certain degree of boldness in 
assertion — an apparent daring uf being contradicted— 
which gives to vague assertion much of the effect of 
well established truth, and stands a speaker, whose 
audience is any thing but select, in better stead than 
the mtst comprehensive knowledge and the most taate- 
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fill and felicitous expression. He only is ft happy 
orator, who is happy to time aod circumstances; and 
under many disadvaotagea, both in report and reality, 
Henry Hunt shows that he possesses this haj^iness. 
Even upon public and political ^unds— the ODiy 
grounds which you think of wben a man stands upon 
the hustings and addresses a public meeting, you cannot 
bring yourself to lore or ereo to respect this Mr. 
Hunt ; but still such ia the impressible nature of the 
day upon which be is playing the potter, that he is 
able to confound all the deep doings of the oi^nizers, 
and turns the business of the day into an absolute farce. 
In the doing of (his, he is indeed merely momen- 
tary ; for when the orators, for whose benefit appa- 
rently the meeting has been collected, come to return 
thanks for the thanks that are given them, they lake 
vengeance upon Hunt ; the unstable tide returns to that 
channel which has been delved out for it by the labr- 
rious spademen of the committee, and he, who s- 
shortly before succeeded with applause, is hissed, ar..:' 
it may be, pelted off the hustings, aod away from t:^„ 



Orators of this description, who thrust themselves 
forward as the champions of that liberty which they do 
not understand, and of that people whom they cannot 
serve, not only, subject themselves to many vicissitudes, 
but do more harm to the cause of rational freedom, 
and indeed of every thing worthy of being called free- 
domthan its direct and avowed enemies. £ven though 
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they vere as veil informed and sincere, as their 
coadact in general proves them to be iginorant and 
oblique, the way in which they go to work would 
prevent their doing even the smallest good ; and it 
is utterly impossible to cdnceive a state of society 
which i;ould be benefited by the harangues of mob- 
oratoca. If, indeed, times were desperate— if the 
&bric of society were so far broken down, as that 
momentary impulses of crowds were the goreming 
principle, then mob-orators^ if not Very useful, 
would become very influential personages ; but 
when socie^ is still so entire, as that sufficient 
power is in the hands of the acknowledged and con- 
stitutional government, then the mob-orator, by di- 
rectly stirring up the people against that, and 
thereby tempting or forcing it to a reaction against 
the people, invariaUy makes matters worse. The 
time of the popalace is wasted, their minds are 
inflamed, their attention is withdrawn from their 
proper pursuits, the heedless and the mischievous 
among them are apt to say foolish things and do 
tricked ones, and the consequence invariably haa 
been, a loss of liberty very nearly proportional to 
the dabiour that frfts made for an accession of i^— 
or rather, in exact proportion to the quantity of 
time and industry and good sense lost by the peo- 
ple. 

If 8 change for the better, either in the dynasty 
or general constitution of a fioontry, or of the prac- 
VoL. II.— D 
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tical details, is to be made, it mutt be made MA«Bg 
tlie people — in Aeir generBl informatioB and habits, 
md Dot by tunultuouB aaBenUies, and exhibhioas 
of declamation and iaveetive. When %e system 
is such, as that it aUotrs the people to acquire know- 
ledge sDcI act in private life upoo tbe acquisitioil, 
the real goTernmcnt will always be Tested in the 
people ; and if men graerally be taught to kaov 
what freedom ta, and to respect it as sudi, tbwe is 
no power on eaitb that can ewlave them. Who- 
ever, therefore, has an honest desire to keep ibs 
practice of the Engli^ Govemnent, of of asy other 
Government, up to the inleUigence of the age, will 
be careful not to encoumge aoy of Aose meetings, 
which show how irresolute and unstiAle a thing an 
unreflecting populace is ; and whoever witbes to see 
the darknesses of a Government <teai<ed \ip, Uie de-- 
cays rcpured, and a vi^^oroas and improving con- 
dition brought about, will aim, not at sUning vp 
the passions of mankind — nc^ nor at propagation 
any favourite theory of his own, but at the general 
difliisiou of education— fhe putting of men in such 
a state of mental activity and Tigilauce, as that tbejr 
shall not be misled by politicians of any sort. If 
the people are to have active political strragth, it 
must be the strength of mind, so informed and so 
expanded, as that no designing man shall be able to 
turn it against tiiemselves. " ^lowledge is power,** 
and therefore if it is triihed tlut there shoulii be 
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power in the people, give ihem knowledge, or rather 
lecthem be bo placed as to acquire it for diemselves j 
for, after all, knowledge conned by vote, whether it 
be political or of any other kind, does not deserve 
the aame. The human intellect resemblet the di^ 
mondi you may polish itj but if you attempt to 
paint it, you dim its lustre and destroy or cooccid 
its value. 

But if {ffomiscuoas meetings for the purpose of 
listening to the langua^ of those tlut are more 
noisy tlum wise be, under any circumstance a, of a 
very doubtful character, there is surely no redeem* 
ing trut in those of Babylon the Great ; for, coir 
lectcd as her crowds are from all parts of the coun- 
try and of the world, lost to the salutary tiea of 
relationship and connexion and the neccaiity of 
keeping up a character, as many of them necesaarily 
are, and disposed to mischief as are a good majay 
others, their assembling together cannot conduce to 
edificatioD, and therefore it can have no bencfidal 
residt. Indeed, its influence must tend the otlKr 
way i because the opiaion which is held up to the 
world as being their opinion, is but too often the 
mere dictum of the most impudent, and therefore 
the most worthless person, who thrusts himself for- 
ward upon the hnstings ; and did they, who attend 
such places more for amusement than for any Aiag 
else, take time to reflect that they are giving import- 
snce by making tbemHlves mentally ^wes, to * 
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man of whose acquaintance tbey would be ashamed 
in private life, it is probable that they would take a 
course somewhat diflerent. 

In times of peace and prosperity, when every man 
finds employment and maintenance, and when the 
majority entertain the cheering hope that their own 
condition shall be bettered, and form plans to carry 
into execution that moat patriotic and reformatory 
of all wishes— that their children shall be wiser and 
better men than themselves, your public meetings 
become few, and your mob^otators fall into ridicule 
or sink into neglect. A healthy state of the body 
politic throws them off; and it U only when public 
prosperity is languid and diseased, that they make 
their appearance. The vicissitudes of Henry Hunt> 
and of others, who, like Henry Hunt, attempted, 
or pretended to attempt, the repairing of that of the 
nature of which they were wholly ignorant, is no 
bad illustration of the truth of these remarks — re- 
marks which I have been induced to make, not be- 
cause I either need or desire to crouch to persons 
prt with authority — not because I prefer any things 
even leaning toward unnecessary restraint, to that 
freedom of opinion and of action without which a 
nation, govern them as you. will, would be a mean 
and grovelling herd_; but because I love liberty, and 
regret to see her fair form stained by bungling and 
dirty himds, and her sacred name profaned by lips 
which are not pure. No man eqjoyiog that inherir 
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tSiite, which tb« very &ct of bei«g bora a Briton— 
af'tiiviDg moral and intoUectual roon in irfiick hU 
fairies,, of wbatsoei^r kind Aej nay be, may 
develop ^lemielvet, and in vfaich his teleata, 
whatever tamy be their nature, loay have free aeo^ 
for «Kerci8e— ^oafen~-«ni^ unlew corruption haa 
■rildewed hiw to the v«y core, eit down in calm* 
ae*B and rettmaent, and write Aat he wishet to aee 
that freedom, that room -for actios, ^t privilege ef 
^tought, which, whatever he is, have made him 
what'he ia~<«y,and which ia moat, if not in all cases, 
might hnn loadc htm sonewhat bettar^-diminiHbed 
fay (be smailest title. No; so far tton it, he most 
not only wish, but do all that in him lies, to purify 
its nature tod enlarge its magnStode. But, is set- 
ting adiout this honesdy and ari|^ he will inquire 
of himself what is the original caufie of one man 
being either physicdly or mentally the slave of an- 
other t and, aa, he Manot fail to discover that, in 
England at least, the progress ef civilisation haa 
pat aa end to A* slavery of mere brute er brutal 
fiircc, be will kam that the oidy nnainiog shackle 
is Aat wbteh enohuM' the nind In ignohmcc, and 
against this his efibrts will be direeted**so that 
himself and his cvuntrymen may acquire more of 
the forms of irccdotn, by possessing in their own 
minds more of the reality. 

Far be it from me to desire that the voice of ^ 
peo;^ ahauld be stifled i—^t is a glorioua voice } it 
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U a Tt^ee which not only keeps thbgs right at home^ 
but speaks in the soft words of peace to the frienda 
«f freedom^ and in. the loudest thunder to her ener 
nicBf from one end of ^x earth to another ; and 
atatesnen at home, and kings and lords far distant, 
Icam to be vigilant, becauBc the people of England 
have an eye which never sleeps, a tongue which not 
the earth itself, could bribe to silence, and an artn 
which na. candiiaation, that made darkness its cov- 
ering or despotism its shield, could resist. But 
^ich meetings as those that are planned aod coti' 
ducted by the persons, and in the manner, that I 
have mentioned— of which any one who chooses ttt 
waste time opon it may judge for himself, are not 
the people, of. England ;. and the v<uce which rends 
die idle air> wlnle Ac Iwazen. puppet demolishes 
alike the structure of reason and-of language, is not 
the voice of the people of £ngland. That voice is 
too magnificent in . its dimensioiu, and too refined 
in its essence, itx being uftered even by the most 
letmed, the most patriotic, and the most cloqoeitf 
of her ornaments ; and therefore it would be mad^ 
ness to exact it from those who are in themadbras. 
mere-htuta end stuns. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BABYLONIAN LITBBATDRE. 



r RippOM tbat even the world itaelF could not contain the boob 
UtttihoDld be written. 



If he by vhom those words were wriUen, expreai^ 
ed his apprehension of the inability of the whole 
world to contain the books which the slow proces- 
ses of the original thought and manual peonuBship 
could have produced upon the single subject to 
> vhich be alludes, bow much, more would he hava 
wondered to find the world not only containing but . 
purchasing, and probably reading, the thousands 
and ten thousands^ay millkinf,. of sheets, and 
pamphlets^ and, TolonieB, which the Bitbylonian ap^ - 
paratuB sends forth year after year ! In all that it 
^splays, and in all Uiat it produces, London is a 
wonderful place ; but in no display, and in no pro- 
duction, is it niQre wonderful than ini that of printed 
paper — every bruieh of tbe art of pjodiuing which 
Ihis been so improved, of at least so changed, iiat 
literature, which used to be one of the most slow 
^dLIa]>oriotu opwaijicm^i hu become om of. the 
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mott light aad rapid. In as far as tb« impressing 
of the words upon paper is concerned, the opera- 
tion seems one of magic, A small stcam-engiae 
clicks and hisses in the corner of a printer's cellar ; 
the roof is full of trundling wheels and revolving 
chains ; a few machines are scattered ovw the fioor, 
which a boy feeds at the one end with sheets of white 
paper; and it is but a revolution of the wheels — an 
operation very brief and appventty very simple, and 
die same sheets of paper arc discharged at the other 
end, printed on both aides, and ready to be folded 
and sticthed into books.-»Thus Swift's idea of a 
machine for the manufacture of literature has been 
reaUaed to a certain crtent i and many wi^l suspect, 
when tbejr see the nature of the things produced, 
and would he taUy convinced, if they saw the man- 
Ber in which they are prepared, that the engine-work 
begins somewhat earlier than the stamping of Ae 
types npon the paper ; for there is many a large, 
ihowy and pretending v<^me that comes forth with 
all the airs of originality^ which, when you* come to 
examine it, proves to be in aobetance so veiy Khe 
one of the old once, that you cannot ima^e that 
■By sort of apparatus more intellectual than a print- 
ing nachine, or any genius superior to a peck of 
coals and a pitcher of water, has been expended iq 
Ac compositiOB of that which is so very fair lud 
fascinating to lo<A upon. 
I as br from **yiog that ^u U wrong i for It 
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proves, that great as the- facilitieB in the production 
of book's have become, they have not kept pace wilh 
the desire of iofcn-matioo on the part of the people 1 
and though at first sight one might ima^ne that 
there is a little dishonesty in appropriating the la- 
bours of other men, more especially of men who 
are dead and so cannot protect either their names 
or Uieir property, yet it is some consolation to 
know that the inaner so appropriated is much more 
valuable—much more useful to society, than any 
thing which the appropriator could invent or make. 
It Is of small conse(|aence that that legacy, which 
an author of choice imaglnatioQ or profound re- 
search may have left to the world, is served up 
under a dozen different forms, and for a dozen dif- 
ferent booksellers. The food of the mind has this 
superiority, over the food of the body— that it can- 
UkOt be wasted, neither can it, if (^ a wholesome 
nature at first, be rendered either unpalatable or 
unsaffrby any degree of bungling in those by whom 
it is cooked j and, just as Sir R«ger de Coverly's 
parson was the most eloquent preacher in the neigh- 
bourhood because he never delivered a sermon of 
his own composition, so, perchance, are they to be 
held a» the most tiseful of the Babylonian book* 
manufacturers, who never compose a line of that 
which they procure to be printed, but who, through 
££ar of staining alike their fingers and their paper 
il ijiey should write, perform eveiy operation, save 
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that which bdoogt to the printer, in the ttime way 
that a gardener trims a hedge or a tailor shapes an 
article of apparcL I am aware that fastidious per- 
sons object to this substitution of scissors for sense 
in the craft of book-making: they would have 
nothing published but that which is original, and 
reckon tlus transmutation of books nowise better 
dian the practiun|; of a fraud upon the public. 
Bttt those captious persons will please to observe, 
if, indeed, they will please to observe any thing, 
that all the practical advantages are upon the side 
of this modem method — if modem method indeed 
it be ; and those advantages may be easily shown. 

In the first phuc, it is perfectly axiomatic, that 
<he less of original genius and talent that are oc- 
cupied in the production of books, there will ht the 
more left to help forward every thing else con- 
nected with the progress of society, in the arts and 
the business of life. Secondly, it can be no disad- 
vantage to those by whom books are sold, or for 
whose pecuniary profit they are understood to be 
{Hinted ; because a dull plodding personage is not 
only a much more manageable but a more laboriouB 
article, thjui a man of superior intellect — so thai a 
very comfortable dunce may, in his way, fabricate 
more volumes in a year than a man of genius could 
invent and compose in a century. Besides, as it ■* 
not the makers, but Uie buyers and read^s <*' 
books, Irom whom tbe render derivea his profil>< 
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aod as ib*: quantity of books bought and read must 
always Increase in proportion as intellect and genius 
ioGrease among ibe purdiaslog and reading public, 
it i* clearly for the interest of the bodtseller, that 
as much talent as possible should be withdrawn 
from the class of persons who produce and prepare ' 
books, and transficrred to those who read them. 
Thirdly, if the qnantity of new publications were to 
be limited to the namber of new ideas, inventions, - 
and discoveries, they would be few indeed ; and I 
know not how gr^t a' proportion of those who con- 
I triv^ under the present system, to get their faalf- 
dozen of names, which suit their half-dozen of de- 
partments in the vocation of letters, plastered upon 
i the advertising povts, would have to return to those 
I shuttles, and anvils, uid hammers, t» which they 
I had been found incompetent before they atten^lted 
i this more manageable trade. 
I There was a time when oripnal thinting and 
j original writing sufficed, and more than sufficed, for 
! all the purposes of publication ; for, in those day*, 
! every work that appeared was fidl of novelty and 
fresh wiUi spirit ; and besides these, many works 
wttc laid on the shelf in manuscript, which- 
are now rec«ved and read with pleasure and ad- 
, aeration. In those days, however, the professioa 
' ttaelf was a nevd^t Ae surfk:e oi darkaess had 
just begtai to be tvoken, and ^ whi^ world had 
fte ricbwas of a newly diMovcred wmI vitg^ atM, 
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Every step that a maD took, in which way Boevet 
he took it, was a step toward information ; aad oae 
had only to look around him for a little white, in 
order to find materials for a book. But now, dis- 
covery has so completely explored the surfece, and 
labourer after labourer has so often turned up the 
soil, that there is nothiog, or next to nothing, re- 
maining to be known in it ; and unless It be in the 
description of modem inventions and modern 
modes of life, which lie within a comer of the field 
of literature, and not even in that comer which is 
most interesting to general readers, there is ab^ 
solutely nothing new about which a man can write. 
While those who feel fondly faut think superficially 
upon the subject, complain that there are no Shaks- 
peares, and Mlltons, and Bacons, and Hookers, and 
Taylors, in these latter times, they do not con- 
sider that the world of intellect, which lay all fresh 
and tempting before those intellectual Alexanders, 
has now been not only conquet^d by their intre^ 
pidity and strength, but trodden under the feet 
of their more feeble successors, till its surface has 
become a passage for every wayfaring man, and 
its history a tale which has been thrice told. 
Nature, like Nature's choicest productions, is evet 
most charming when a part of it is concealed ; and 
they who withdraw the veil, however they may be 
admired for their hardihood, or however they may 
delight tht world by the discloaures which they 
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make, leave but sorry work for those who come 
aAer, and are rcclconed inferior, chiefly becauBC 
mankind are already acquainted with all tfurt they 
can da. 

Among all the Taried themea upon which literary 
iageniu^ or literary drudgery can be occupied, tfie 
choicest and die most permanent are the analysia 
of the human heart, the portraiture of the human 
passions, and glimpses of the habits and the ha> 
bltatlons, of those mysterious beings with whom 
Imagination, until her wings have been dipt by the 
cold and relentless hand of a desolating philosophy, 
has, in all ages and in all countries, peopled the 
world. But so thoroughly did the first adventurers 
gather in the vintage of delineation, in as fer as the 
passions of men are concerned, that acarcely a sin- 
gle grape is left t while the axe has been laid to the 
root of those mysterious trees upon which the 
blossoms of fancy opened so fresh, and her fruit 
hung eo lucious and so inviting. 

We complam that the silly ones, who at the 
present time hang their harps upon the willow-treea 
by the river of Babylon, will not make them ring 
with riiDse sublime and celestial strains, which come 
to us so rafreshing through the long vista of years* 
But while we do this, we forget that, all feeble as 
are the personages, and all broken, all atringlesg, 
and all tunelesSi, ao arc the instruments upon which 
Ote paasing wind of the day just wakens « wretched 
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note as it goes by, those singers arc in a land where 
those songs, which of old gave delight, are ioapos- 
siblc, and where they would not be heeded even 
could they be procured. Snblimity io poetry, and 
in that prose which more than any poetry ia sub- 
lime, must flow unbonght and unbidden fr<Hn the 
rock of Nature herself ; and be whose chief object 
it is to measure labour, which is' called intellectual, 
against the perishable subsistence of the day, can- 
not be expected to produce any thing that is not 
equally perishable. If we would have back again 
those intellectual giants who hailed the dayspring 
of English literature, we must put both knowledge 
and society in the position in which they dien were 
—we must have authors who write from other mo- 
tives than those which induce men to follow com- 
mon mechanical trades, and we must have a suffi- 
cient quantity of new knowledge to stimulate them 
to the work. There has now been too much re- 
search for leaving enough of novelty, and too much 
division and dissection, for leaving much that is 
beautiful or sublime. Mankind have become too 
wise for wondering ; and the common avocations 
of society have waxed too numerous, and occupy 
too much of men's time, for permitting them to 
rival in purely intellectual delights. What they 
demand is something which shall either help them 
forward in the acquirfment of that money which 
the state of things has rcBdered necessiiry, or some- 
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tWng over which they may while an idle hour, but 
which shall not so rack the judgment or so take a 
hold of the imagination, as to withdraw them from, 
or incapacitate them for, those personal pursuits 
and those personal enjoyments, the number, the 
desire, and the necessity of which increase with 
increasing knowledge, and advance with advancing 
civilization. 

Sublimity and grandeur in imagiaation and in 
intellect, as well as in the material world, can exist 
only where there are great masses with dark spaces 
between, objects at which astonishment may be 
aroused, and gloomy obscurities, by which curiosity 
may be excited. This was the state of things in 
the olden time; but now it is as if the hammer 
had levelled down those sublime heights, and the 
whole of society, in its manners, and more parti- 
cularly in its mind, is undergoing the process of 
MacadamizatioD ; and though the smoothness which 
is thereby introduced be extremely favourable for 
the fetching and carrj'ing of all sorts of marketable 
commodities, it answers not half so well for being 
said or sung. 

In all this it is not' meant to be said, that the 
present state of the.world is, in as far as that fore- 
most of all objects, human happiness, is concerned, 
worse than that which, has produced, and which, 
werie it to return, would again produce literature 
of a higher cajSt: my. object is to take off the 
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smart, if I cannot altogether secure the sting, of 
what is said, and what upon an abstract thecHy and 
urithout adverting to the circumstances, deserves 
to be said, of the Babyloaian literature of the pre- 
sent day ; and having, as I trust, accounted for the 
cause, I see not why I should be quarrelled with, 
though I now pay some little attention to the effect 
which that cause, and nothing of course but that 
cause, has produced- 

One of the most gentle, though not one of the 
most clear-sighted, of those seers who fell into 
dreams and fancies as to what the world might 
uUioutely become, some thirty years ago, when 
the usual progress or management of it was a little 
unsettled, and when cautious men had given over 
sa3nng very much about what might happen, pre* 
dieted the speedy arrival of a sort of literary 
raillcnium, during which every man should become 
his own author, and read nothing but what him- 
self had written. The wits of the time gave ra- 
ther a wicked interpretation of this prediction — 
diey alleged that writing was in the progress of so 
speading out into shallowness, or so fuming away 
in visionary clouds, as that nobody but the author 
was likely to read any thing that might be likely 
to be produced ; and they very insidiously alleged 
that the practice of the prophet himself rendered 
this the most legitimate interpretation of his words. 
But die event has proved that the seers and the 
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scoflers were equally in the wrong ; for" though 
the more general diffuaion of the mechanical arts 
of reading and writing, the increased stock of old 
and serviceable materials, and the smaller quantity 
both of skill and of industry requisite for putting 
those materials together, have made authorship a 
much more accessible and simple matter than it . 
was even thirty years age, yet there are, perhaps, 
fewer authors now who produce books either with 
a view of improving their own intellectual capacity, 
or from a conviction that they have any intellectual 
capacity at all, than there were at the period wli^a 
this prophecy was m^e. 

When, indeed, one looks at the most numerous, 
by no means the least successful, and probably, 
nay certainly, not the least useful of the modern 
schools of Babylonian literature, one finds that in- 
stead of every author being the sole reader of his 
own books — I mean of those books which he pro- 
cures to be printed, and for which he is paid — he 
is not only not the sole writer of them, but is 
guiltless of every- line, from the tide-page to the 
colophon. 

If, therefore, the' prophecy had been, that " no 
author should write his own books," then, in as far 
as this school, which may be styled the " Trans- 
lation," or rather, inasmuch as it is pouring the 
same metal out of one mould into anotnSf, which 
•houtd be called the " Tranfuaion*' school of Ba- 
•" .■ E a 
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byloniaD literature, and which, by the way, ia the 
most Babylonian, in the confiuion which it occa- 
sions, both as to who are the real producM^ and 
what is the thing produced, of any other of the 
incomprehcniible if not endlesB variety— nobody- 
would have doubted its accuracy. Notwithstand- 
ing that, under proper management, the labours 
of this schaol may be made to adapt the old lite- 
rature to the taate of the day ; yet it is so contrary 
to what one wonld naturally «pect, that one does 
not need to be told that the founder of it must 
have combined in his own person the functions of 
book-maker and book'Seller ; and ao well did thia 
founder appreciate hta own capability when he 
took to it, that the single and solitary work in 
which he attempted original authorship, is almost 
the only one out of the catalogue of his publicaaons, 
as numerous as the nights of the Arabian story- 
teller, which nobody will or can read. He has been 
enabled to make many a choice dinner of herbs out 
of the Encyclopaedia I the Spelling-book has been 
cooked inio a hundred dishes ; and he has supped 
and made others wish to anp upon the dry frag- 
ments of the newspapers ; but he has never been able 
to make any mas, who understood any one branch 
of philosophy, bolt his Theory of the Universe. 
Nor is this to be at all wondered at ; for the man 
vho could not understand, or at least would not 
vndetstatidi how one volvnne was to be made in any 
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-Other way than by making it out of a pre-existent 
volame, could not be expected to understand a sin- 
gle movement of that which was at first made out 
of nothing. 

Pitiful as the practice of this school is, and hurt- 
ful as it is to the little portion of original intellect 
which such pactice has not scared away from the 
fields of Babylonian literature, it is astonishing into 
what extensive use it has come ; and though he by 
whom the school was founded cannot boast much 
of what he has added to the abstract value of lite- 
rature, he may boast that he has played more triclcs 
with fewer ideas than all the rest of the trade put 
together. Nor has lie stopped here ; for as he 
has invented, or at least brought to maturity and 
into general use, a novel species of authorship, so 
he has been unprecedently liberal in the dispen- 
sation of literary honours ; and upon his title- 
pages, and those of them who have copied after 
him, there are to be found more Doctors, and 
iteverends, and F R Ses, and especially A S Ses, 
than can be traced in all the muster-rolls of all the 
public institutions. Of the modus operandi of this 
school, it is enough to say, that a title, an author, 
and a basket-full of books, are collected together ; 
a drove of the most raw or needy of the writing 
tribe are assembled, and the wares are auctioned 
downwards, till some one agrees to take charge of 
them for less taooey than would pay for pens jmd 
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ink to write a book of the same dioienaions. If the 
lot happen to fall upon some fresh importation, 
whom the hope of literary glory has tempted from 
the quietude of the country, then he toils and 
cixseB away, and, ten to one, cures himself of his 
folly ; hut if, as is often the case, it falls upon one 
who has already sunk through all hopes, then the 
author plays the employer at his own game, and 
the books have to be rescued more than once lirom 
the limbo of the three balls, before the work be 
ready for being blown by distended vesicles of 
words all over the country. As this is the very 
lowest school of Babylonian literature, it onay be 
regarded as tlic fuundetioD i Mod as the foundations 
even of the fairest structures are usually hidden 
in the mud, not a great deal respecting it is known, 
and the little that is, is not worth being recorded. 
Those by whom I found it mainly supported were 
B.— E— S. G— M.— R.— and W. W. 

Another genuine Babylonian school, of modem 
foundation, is that which may be called the 
" Hyana," or " Body-snatcher" school. This has 
more lofty pretensions than the Transfusion school ; 
but its labours, though they have sometimes made 
much more noise for. a month or two, are neither so 
useful nor so durable. This school, of which the 
most famous member, though not absolutely the oti- 
^nal founder, either is now or was very lately in the 
trade, orJgioated in fmd is supported by a sort of 
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clilbbiag of wtts — or, as some will have it, of want 
of wits, between the authors and the publishera. 
Their practice is, whenever any great man either 
literally dies, or is so removed from the scene of 
their practices as to be unable to detect them, to 
manufacture Lives of him, invent Memoirs, and 
collect and concoct Anecdotes, taking care to season 
such productions with as much of slanderous ap- 
plication to the living as eitall give tTiem raciness 
and interest, and yet taking considerable care to 
avoid both the statute and the whip. To the 
members of this school, such a character as Napo- 
leon Bonaparte or Lord Byron forms a perfect 
treasure ; and though they can have nothing tlefr 
to say about such characters^ yet they contrive to 
repeat the old stories in so new a fashion, that they 
excite a considerable though momentary curiosity* 
The " Body-snatchers'' are not over delicate in their 
taste ; for when they cannot find a great warrior or 
a. noble poet, they do not hesitate to grub up the 
remains of a decayed ballad- singer or departed old 
woman. Those persons contribute to that which 
is technically styled " Pure reading," — not because 
that which is read is remarkaUe for its literary or 
its moral purity, but because the reading of it is 
reading and nothing else — inasmuch as it does 
not convey, and probably is not intended to con- ' 
vey, the least particle c^ information. Like other 
reaurrection-men, the labourers in this vocation 
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keep themselvss as much concealed as possible; 
however, i have underBtood that D. — F.— J. — : 
L. — M. — and P — and W — had been most suc- 
cessful in bringing the practice to maturity. 

A third school, and one which, though it has 
been attempted at different periods of Babylonian 
history, never was so industi-iouB as of late years, is 
that whii;h properly should be denominated the 
" Mephitic school" of Babylonian literature. The 
founders and the pupils of this school are equally 
obscure j but I have heard that the principal qua- 
lification for admission to it is, that the candidate 
shall be so nasty in his habits, so totally without 
information, and so gross and vidgar in his lan- 
guage, as that he could not be received any whera 
else. In consequence of this they are said to boast 
that no member of their school has ever deserted 
them to connect himself with any other. Theic 
object seems to be ta render every thing upon 
which they can lay their hands so oflensive, as that 
nobody else could touch it, and thus appropriate 
the whole of it to themselves. I have never met^ 
at least so far as I know, with any of the members 
of this school ; but I have heard that B. — and C. — 
and G, — and J. J. — and P. — (all of course differ- 
ent from the same letters which belong to the other 
■schools) are among the deepest in its practices. 

It would be endless, however, to attempt a par- 
ticular description of all the schools into which the 
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ambition, or some other propensity of baok>makcra 
and book-venders, have broken the literature of 
Babylon the Qreat. Of venders I might, for in- 
stance, mentions " The Kite-flyers," who endeavour 
to push their books into notice by pretending that 
they were written by some man of character, when 
they know quite well that they have been patched 
up by some of their own underlings, and at their 
own request, for a stipulated fee of so many far- 
things ft page ; and among makers I could enu- 
merate the " Ruminators" or " Cud-chewera," who, 
having concocted or collected a few scraps upon 
some subject, put them together, and endeavour to 
palm them upon the world in every form which 
a permutation of chapters or paragraphs, or even 
sentences, will admit : hut those who are reduced to 
this extreme of literary poverty, and who yet have 
too much pride for entering the poor's house, and 
being supported out of the literary labours of other 
men, if they deserve no praise for their conduct, 
ought, at least, to be excused from paying taxes to 
criticism ; and, besides, when a man's house or his 
head is extremely ili-fomished, and yet the man 
contrives to content himself with it, without being 
in any way burdensome to his neighbours, that 
man unquestionably has more merit than he who 
makes a greater display with that which is not his 
own. But these, and many other matters of an 
analogous nature, as they form no part of the 
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philosophy, or of the avowed, and, therefore, of 
the legitimate history of Babylooian literature, 
could conduce to nobody's edification i and thercfcve 
they need not be brought out of that obscurity, in 
which their own nature and the wishes of those 
who practise them conspire to render it proper that 
they should remain- 
That which has been stated in these paragraphs, 
though it be much more abundant in the Babylo- 
nian literature than in that of any other place, may 
still be regarded as circumstantial rather than 
essential — as being that which it is found expedient 
to do, rather than that which the parties are ca- 
pable of doing i for as long as the Babylonian con- 
tinues to be the focus to which the talent, not only 
of the three nations which compose the British 
people, but of a very large number of foreigners, 
constantly is attracted, and the centre whence 
the productions of that talent emanate, so long 
must its literature continue to rank high; and 
though there may be some who prefer dulness, 
because it is cheap, there will always be other^^ 
and they will necessarily be the best, and probably 
the most numerous — who shall prefer that of which 
the merits are genuine and original. Nor can it 
fairly be denied, that where there is aothing to 
interpose between literary men, and those who al- 
ways must be io the first insiance the encouTagera 
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of literature, these, though like alt men of busi- 
neas they wish to drive as advantageous bargains as 
ever they cao, yet possess and practise that caadour 
and liberality which are so characteristic of the more 
respectable part of the Babyloniaa merchants ge- 
nerally, and which have contributed so much to 
the enriching both of themselves and of their 
country. 

The same disposition to be slow and wary ia 
forming a new coDDexion, and equally slow and 
wary in breaking off an old one, which forms part 
of the general character of John Bull, very ofteir 
renders a first ictrtiduction to those Babylonian 
publishers, who are really the substantial patrons 
of talent, not a little difficult ; and there are several 
instances in which the difficulty is increased, by the 
way in which the publisher is circumstanced with 
that portion of the literary corps who form, as it 
were, his privy council upon all points of judgment 
and criticism. Those authors who lounge most 
about booksellers' shops are never the most able or 
the most industrious ; but they are generally per- 
sons who can stoop to little arts of flattery, which 
men of a superior descrijition would either despise 
or be unable to manage : they therefore make ic 
their business to find out the vulnerable points in 
him upon whom they dance attendance ; and as he 
has in general no time, and sometimes though he 
had, not much capacity, for judging of the intria- 
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lie merits of a work, those persons coBtr'iYe to get 
tbe power of judging into their own handa: aod 
when they have done so, it can hardly be expected 
Hiht they shall not exercise it more with a view to 
the securing of the power which they have got, 
and making it a profit to themselves, than of for- 
warding the interests of him whom they have per- 
suaded to trust ihera. Most of those who have 
been for a considerable time in the trade, are beset 
by a host of these interested judges, who conspire 
together how they may best keep the bookseller to 
themselves and their friends ; and one of the most 
obvious methods of doing this is to prejudice him 
against every stranger, especially if they be appre- 
hensive that that stranger is possessed of talents 
(tf independence superior to their own. I could 
mention more than one instance of publishers, 
wh» flatter themselves that they are very know- 
ing, and completely masters of their own decisions, 
imd who yet are so beset by those who govern them, 
while they flatter and live upon them, that they 
dare not enter into any arrangement with a literary 
man. This is a state of things very much to be 
regretted, both for the interests of literature and 
for the credit of the literati themselves : but it is a 
state of things which when it has once taken place, 
is very difficult to be corrected ; and perhaps the 
only eflectual way of putting an end to it would be 
t« import into the trade a sufficient number of ««U- 
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educated and high-spirited young man, who would 
leave the preparing of the bills of parcels and the 
posting of the ledger, and become their own judges. 
JA'ithiD the last few years this begins to be tbe 
'case far more than it was formerly; and as literary 
men have been enabled to shake olf the lumber of 
titled patrons, one or two more additions to ^ 
last and most improved description of publishers 
would free the trade from that mass of dullness 
and selfishness, by which it still is in but two ra%ny 
instances fettered. 

The great demand for books which the i/icreaaed 
ability and desire to read have produced, whatever 
efiect it may have had upon their quality, has pro- 
digiously augmented their quantity ; and as novelty 
(at least in title and appearance) is a greater recoiXf 
mendation to many than abstract worth, the demand 
for writers and makers of books goes on increasing : 
but the increase of the demand bears no proportion 
at all to that of the number of candidates for literary 
faooours, or, perhaps, I should rather say, literary 
emoluments. The termination of the late war crowd* 
ed the Babylon with discharged soldiers, who have 
very laudably endeavoured to swell the scanty allows 
ancc of their half-pay "by an occasional volant of 
Iples or travels ; and the great importation of s^i- 
dents of law from the Sister Kingdom, who resort 
to the Inns of Court, in order to cat their way to 
the privilege of ;^ddres5ing tho judges when they 
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get home, malce a vast addition to the number. 
Though both these classes be very respectable in 
their way, uid though their zeal to become literati 
be far from discommendable ; yet whether thejr 
have been the means of improving or deteriorating 
the general staple of Babylonian literature, is a 
question much too abtruse for my philosophy. One 
thing is certain : that as neither the profession 
which the one class have left, nor that which the 
other class are preparing themselves for, requires 
the kind of discipline which is demanded Irom him 
who would be a profound writer, neither of them 
con add much to the solidity of that which is pub- 
lished i while, as each of them has or should have 
• sort of proviEion apart from this exercise of their 
talents, their importation must tend to diminish the 
price of literary labour, and therefore they must to 
that extent deteriorate the quality of the talent which 
that labour attracts. 

It would be a curious speculation as to the ditfer- 
ence of national character, to determine why almost 
all the dramatic poetry, and indeed the greater part 
of the poetry of every lund, which is at present of- 
fered for representation or for sale, is of Irish ma- 
nufacture. That it is, no one who knows what is 
received, and especially what is rejected, will deny^ 
and I doubt not, that if the managers of the theatres 
and the publishers of books were to be questioned 
on the subject, they could say with truth, that as 
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much verse from this quarter is ofTercd to tl>etei ^ 
wonid keep them going. 

UpOD the investigatiofi of tlus siDguUr ;Eact 1 shall 
not enter, but shall leave it to tho^e who haic^ leir 
sure, lacliQation, iwd- capacity, for such subjects' I 
may however remi^ritc, in passing, tha,t numerous u 
the ioha,bjtant3 of Babylon are, and great an4 varied 
as Qtuat be the talents of so vast and so a^^ve a 
multitude, she must import her poetry as well as , 
her paving-atones ; for as there exist not within her 
artificial circumference any of the means of study 
which are essential to the formation of a true poet, 
true poet of her own growth she can have none. 
Her sons and her daughters may try to make rhymes, 
and they do try to make them ; and those rhymes 
may be accurate in their syllables, musical in their 
sound, correct in their mythology, or have any of 
the other artificial attributes which belong to the 
external structure of poetry : but they have not, and 
they cannot. have, that animating spirit which con- 
stitutes the real power and the universal charm o^ 
song. That which people see or enjoy, always makes 
a more pp)verful impression upon them than that, 
which they merely think ; and as all that a Babylo- 
nian sees or enjoys is artificial, art must always give 
the principal tone to whatever he'does or writes. 
What the poet, of the world understands the worst, 
is by them understood the best, and vice versa; sq 
that what he uses as the iUuatratictnj they use as the 
F2 ■ ■ ■ 
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subject, and what he uses as the subject, they use 
as the illustration. A true poet-^one whose beauties 
all mankind would feel — illustrates and amplifies 
the worlcB of art and the pragtlces of life by figures 
drawn from nature, and as the illustration has 
more grandeur in it than that which it is employed 
to illustrate, the effect is heightened by the opera- 
tion : but one, who has been constantly among things 
. and occurrences which are artificial, naturally em- 
ploys the subjects of art for the purpose of explain- 
ini; and amplifying nature ; and as the illustration 
is hss lignified than that which it is used to illus- 
trate, the t-fftct of the whole is diminished. Thus 
tht poet wuuld compare a modest female covered 
with a veil, to the moon half obscured by clouds ; 
but the chance, nay the certainty would be, that your 
Babylonian versifier would compare the shrouded 
moon to the veiled lady. If this instance be not de- 
cisive enough, try another one. To say that the gas- 
lamp at the corner of the square shines like the sun 
in his meridian splendour, though a Utile hyperboli- 
cal, gives an air of grandeur to the lamp ; but if you 
go about to heighten one's impression of the majesty 
of tlie sun, by sayiog that his splendour is equal to, 
or eveu that it exceeds, that of the gas-lamp at the 
comer of the square, the accession made is any thing 
but that of sublimity. Just in the same manner, if 
you were to call a perfumer's shop fragrant as Ara- 
bian groves, you would ennoble the shop ; but if you 
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were to say that the groves of Arabia were fragrant 
as riie shop, even though you stated that it belonged 
to his most Gracious Majesty's perfumer, the groves 
would not gain much by the conipliment- 

Of the ludicrous, as connected with human na- 
ture, the Babylonian bards, from the opportunities 
\7hich they have of observing it in all its whims 
and peculiarities, have necessarily a very lively 
perception ; and therefore such of them as have 
humour can be very droll : though even their drol- 
lery, except when they imitate the writings of 
others, as in the case of the " Rejected Addresses," 
cannot be properly appreciated without the bills of 
mortality. When, however, they attempt to be 
tender or sentimental, they fail most egregiously ,■ 
for, besides their ignorance of nature, they have no 
means of being acquainted with that which con- 
atitutes the moral charm of poetry. Business and 
amusement so completely occupy the minds of peo> 
pie in a great city, and in Babylou the- Great in an 
especial manner — people are so intent upon the gra- 
tifioation of their appetites, and have time to think 
so little beyond that and the means of attaining it, 
that though they may be very honest, they never 
can be absolutely pure in heart or even elevated 
in sentiment. Hence, when they attempt to become 
tender, they succeed merely in being silly; when 
they aita at being natural, they become only oon- 
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aenskal ; and when they labour to be sublime, that 
which they produce is mere fustian. 

These tiualities necessarily belong to'all classes 
of them, learned and unlearned ; and when, as is 
sometimes the case, they happen to have devoted 
a considerable portion of their time to the poets 
of antiquity, their productions become the most 
motley and incongruous things imaginable ; for the 
difference bettrcen the figurative and mythological 
style of the ancients, and the common-place precep- 
tions of those who can observe only in a crowd, is so 
great, that when the one is attempted to be grafted 
on the other— as in the poetic tentations of Leigh 
Hunt, for instance — the combination is so ill sorted, 
that it requires no common measure of good-natnre 
to avoid laughing, and no small measure of duU 
nesa to keep oneself from being disgusted. 

As a proof of the total ignorance of nature that 
obtains among the singers of Babylon, I may men- 
tion that one of the most bepraiscd of the day — 
one too of the more amiable sex, who if they study 
any thing, are always supposed to study those 
flowers which in sweetness and in beauty are un- 
derstood to be so emblematical of themselves — ac- 
tually does not know the difference, even in colour, 
between the blossoms of the apple-tree and that of 
the pear. Miss Landon, the authoress of " The 
Improvisatrice, and other Poems," upon whom 
critics say (and I shall not question the truth of their 
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saying) that the breathing of Babyloniati song has 
come more_ sweet, more sentimental, and more true 
to nature, than upon any other of her tuneful 
sisters of cither sex, io a little ode to the month of 
April — the month, of all months in the year, the 
best adapted for Babylonian song — has the follow- 
ing lines : — 

"The appIe-bloMom'i shower of peirl. 
The pear-tree's roaier hue. 
As betutiful m womtn's blu^, 



Now, had the gentle authoress of these pretty 
lines — and in as far as mere sound is concerned, ' 
they are very pretty — taken council of the first 
fruit-gardener that she met, he could have told 
her that the blossom of the apple, which she com- 
pares to " pearl," is tinted with a Very fine crimson, 
and that the " rosier hue" of all the varieties of 
the pear-tree declines blushing at all, just as is the 
case with the more stubborn part of the sex, and 
remains absolutely and all along white. But this 
is not the only illustration of the theory which I 
have laid down, that may be drawn from those 
four lines j for the illustration is, as 1 have said,- 
drawn from human nature and human ornament. 
The white blossom of the apple-tree and the roaier 
one of the pear, are both said to be " as beautiful 
as woman's blush ;" and the white one is compared, 
not to flakes of snow, which when falling it some- 
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what T«umblea, but to a " shower of pearl" — a •pe- 
ctes of rain which could only be imagiacd by aa 
incautious miss, who had broken her necklace be> 
fore a looking-glass. Poets have sometimcG com- 
pared drops of dew to pearls, on account, doubtless, 
of their rouodness and their lustre, and of that ii- 
ridescence which, though not in the same degree, 
belongs to them both ; and they have occasionally 
made the same comparison with regard to a shower 
of rain : and this tuneful sister, copying after the 
poet's copy of a copy, and not alter his original, has 
seen meet to scatter the pearls in a shower of rain, 
and make them a fit emblem for the crimson-tinted 
leaves of the apple-blossom. The comparison of 
both the red and the white to " woman's blush," 
even allowing the good lady the poetical license of 
making the exchange between the two trees, ha? 
«omething in it which is exceedingly droll. The 
blush of a woman can of course resemble the bloa- 
som of a tree in nothing except in colour, because, 
allowing the said blossom to remain but for ten 
days, it would be utterly impossible to imagine 
that the most firm-faced lady in the world could 
keep up the same blush for halt the time ; and 
therefore the assertion made is, that the blush must 
be sometimes rosy, and sometimes of the colour of 
pearl. 

The lines of this lady form so perfect an ilhis- 
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tration of the principles which I have stated, that 
I caanot avoid quoting a few more ; 

" The purple light, that, Lke a sigh 

Comes daiB 'he violet bed; 
As there the perfumea of the Eaat 

Had til their odours shed : 
The ^d briu roite > frs^^nt cup 

To hold the Homing's tearj 
The bird's^ye like a sapphire star j 

The primrose pale — like tear 1" 

" The purple light" may pass, although, unless 
when it conies through a city fog, or a stained 
window or ctu-tain, it is any thing but purple ; but 
the idea of light coming from a " violet-bed,^' and 
coming " like a sigh" too, as if it were sony to 
rise, is an idea which would not have occurred ex- 
cept to one much more familiar with sighs, and vio- 
lets, and beds, than with the gray dawn of an April 
morning. The simile, too, is perfectly Babylonian; 
for pne would not call the fragrant plants of the 
East " perfumes," and speak about their shedding 
" odours ;" because, as applied to them, the perfume 
and the odour are exactly the same thing. Miss 
Iiandon must, therefore, have been thinking of the 
bottles and gallipots of perfumery upon her own 
toilette, and the aweet odour which diffused itself 
when the stoppers and tops were removed. The 
cup and the tear, though pretty enough in their way, 
pat ODC so much in mind of » little girl crying for 
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her breakfast, that the whole of the charm is dis* 
pelled ; and as for the '' sapphire star," it would be 
so like the colour of the sky itself, that not even 
Miss Herschel, far less Miss Landon, could get a 
sight of it. "The primrose pale — like fear," is, 
however the cream of the whole. If she had been 
to describe that plant by any thing connected with 
human nature, she ought to have aaid " yellow- 
like the jaundice ;" for to tell any one who does not 
know what a primrose is like, (and they of course 
arc the only persons that need be told,) that it is 
like fear, is calculated to give them about as ac- 
curate a perception of it as the blind man derived 
from his friend's labours to give him a correct 
notion of the colour of scarlet ; " Oh ! I understand 
it now," said the blind man at the close of the lec- 
. ture ; " it 18 exactly like the sound of a trumpet :" 
and just in the same manner may the daughters of 
Babylon, whose fairy feet have never twinkled the 
length of Primrose Hill, say to their tuneful sister, 
" Oh ! I understand what a primrose is like now ; 
it is just like what I felt when the ghost peeped in 
at the folding-doors." 

Enough, however, of the peculiarities of Babylo- 
nian song; and enough of the analysis of Babylo- 
nian literature. The portion of- it which is intended 
for ihc generality of the world is, like every thing 
else of Babylonian manufacEure, well calculated 
for fetching its price, and keeping up its character 
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in the market ; and when thia has been aud, the 
measure of justice to it is full. There is however, 
one department which is so gigantic and so pecu- 
liar to the Great City as to merit a m<»v complete 
analysis ; and to that analysia I shall proceed in 
the next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

TRB PRESS m. 

" Tbe preui in this, is like the eye, , 

It leei all elK, but cionot »py 

Itc own complexion, till you ihow it. 

By holding: "P the mirror to it ; 

'Tis, as tiTQea go, the best — the worst 

Of things — noit wholaome, most accunt." 

Or all the InstrumeDtB of power— of all the 
enginAB or contrivanceB of man, whether physical, 
moral, or political, there is nooe yfhich is by any 
means to be compared for rapidity, for exteot and 
for strength of effect,' with that, which, having the 
throne of its dominion and the centre of its rainifi- 
cations in Babylon the Great, extends its control 
over B wider and more willing empire than any 
over which a mere monarch swayed the sceptre, 
under the plain and unpretendji^ name of The 
Press. In every contrivance, and in every art, 
by which man can hold communion with man, or 
in virtue of which one man can profit by being 
profitable to' his &llow«, the march of modem times 
has been gtand and rapid beyond all precedent ; 
' but in no one of these CRsea, all of which l^ve de- 
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monstrated the truth of the Baconian axiom, that 
*' knowledge is power," has there been any thing 
coouived like that mightiest of intellectual engines, 
■which BCC8 every thing bf good or of ill in the VMy 
moment that it is happening, and which, ere th» 
sun \m& thrice girdled the world, tells the tale of it 
— ^iearlessly proclaiming the glory or the ahamc^ to 
all the nillions of the British public ; and from . 
thein diffusing it, ere many wed* and months have 
ran their course, to every i»irt of the habitable 
globe. 

Babylon the Great may boast much and most 
worthily of the thickening crowd of her improTc* 
mcsts, of the constantly accumulating muses of her 
weakb, of the everyday advances of her artizaas, 
in the perfcetioo of evtry thing mecbMical; Mid in 
the acccsuons which every season, every week, and 
every day, makes to the enjoyments and the laatry 
of her population. She may lud the anonish«d imt 
tions come and see what the human mind, uadebas- 
ed by bigotry and superstition, can inveat; and 
what the htuiau hand, undmincd by slajveiy, era 
execute : bat if she would point to the most stupen* 
doua invention to which even she has ^ven birA^r 
if she 'would make known the most inviacible atod- 
liary of improvement and liberty, wiuch she hat 
nurtured to perfection — dien she would l»d tbem 
loolr at the thousands and ten thouaaods ^ dwoBtiU 
by wfHch she pours upoa the w(Hld thttt most «bole^ 
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some and necessary of att knowledge— the know- 
ledge of itielf. I do not say that they to whom the 
jnacagemeDt of this mighty engine is committed, 
are aU of them, or even any'of them, the very fore- 
most men of their age, either in point of moral or of 
intellectual superiority. I have said that of all gi- 
gantic erections, the foundations are laid deep in 
the dust ; and I need not conceal that many of those 
tilings which the press brings to light, are such as 
men of the very highest order could not he suppos- 
ed to occupy themselves about : but still the very 
lact, Uiat the press lets in daylight, not only upon 
all the machinery of public life, but of that of 
private, when it goes out of order — that no machi- 
nation against the liberty, the safety, or the prospe- 
rity of society, can be carried on without the press 
knowing of it and telling of it — is evidence that, 
while it remains in vigour, the people who enjoy it 
can neither be enslaved nor corrupted. 

It would be both out of my way and out of my 
philosophy, to sit down and determine whether the 
press— that is, tiiose periodical journals which are 
called the press, be the parents or the children of 
tiiat which is called public opinion. In their most 
valuable and most ligitimate exercise they are, 
atrictly speaking, the collectors of the facu ft«m 
which that opinion, whatever it is, has to be formed t 
and in diis capacity diey are infinittly more valua- 
ble than if the whole of those who have the manago- 
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nwBt of tliem were SoIodb and Aristotles. The 
gptat object to be arrived at, hi makiog a pooipk 
wise and temperate, Is to arm them with the know. 
ledge of every truth that cbd in any way bear upoa 
their opinions or on their conduct ; and a<) long ai 
they are ^hi» arined, there need be no great appre- 
heasioD that their opinions shall not be just, and 
diea- «tuidnct orderiy. It is in tbia vay that tibe 
pretfs, ev«B amid a great de^ of otobcous opinioa 
and angry practioe on the pstt of those by ii4u>m it 
baa b(CO condiMted, has contributed, more perhaps 
thaa any lliing else, to raise Rngland to her pretest 
condition. Whatever of noble ^nd praiseworthy is 
deliv«l-ad in Senate or in Court, receives the »ppra- 
bation ot the wfaote people, before the air which 
die first uHwipg sf it put in nkotioo has ceased to 
vibrate ; md when any thiag amiss is uttered there, 
the conidenuiation of an iateUigent public fcJlows 
with equal rapi^ty and equal effect. In conse- 
cjuenee of che press, the public men of modem 
England staiid upw a wider arena and address - 
themselves to a more extended attdieaoe, than they 
of "any other age or country. Whether they speal: 
for the w^" of man, or for his wo — whether they 
acck to bu3d higher and polisifi brighter the gloiy 
of their counu-y and of mankind — or whether their 
aim be tociiM down and to tarniah<— the pen of the 
recorder is at diew aide, and every word which they 
utter is instoody »«rt to ^ judgment of the whole 
G2 . ■ 
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people. This ia the grand restrunt which keeps the 
bad and selfiah motives and passions within due 
bounds, and which draws out, encourages, and pro- 
cures to be rewarded, those of the opposite and 
more estimable description. 

The labour by which all dus is brought about u 
gri^t.; and though the labourers be by no means 
few, their office is no sinecure. One who has not 
visited all the public places in the British metropo- 
lis, who has not followed the march of justice, and 
watched the slow but silent progress of inventiu) 
and discovery, together with the ebbings and flow- 
ings of public spirit throughout the whole land-^ 
one who has not done all this, and collated all that 
he has heard and seen with the record and the re- 
scnfalancc of it furnished by the public press, can 
have no idea either of the extent or of tiie accuracy 
of its labours. You have, for instance, witnessed 
and listened to, a great debate in each House of 
Parliament, upon which a mass of fact, a voluoie 
of eloquence, and a range of subjects, has been dis- 
played, at which you were utterly confounded, and 
the hundredth part of which, amid the agitation, die 
changes, and the peals of cheering, you were unable 
to remember, or even to understand ; but if yon 
have BO been, and if on the succeeding morning, af- 
ter the lapse of about two or three brief hours from 
the dose of the display, you have cxaraitted one of 
the more i(de, respectable, and trustworthy of the 
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morniDg papers, you must have found that all that 
jou had fot^tten was recorded, md all that you 
had been unable to uDdentaod was made plain and 
orderly there— that leaving out, with admirable 
tact, such speeches and such pdrtious of speeches 
as added nothing but length to the debate, though 
you would have wanted the excitement of the oral 
delivery, you might, in the remotest province, or at 
the most distant period of time, have bad a far more 
informed judgment of the merits of the question, 
than though you had listened to all tbe arguments 
yourself. Yes — in less time dian you could have 
inAgincd it was possible to copy it out by the swift- 
eat penman, the longest debate in which the Sraa- 
toTs of England can be engaged, or the most intricate 
Mtse with which any of the English Coiirts of taw 
can be occupied, is not only written accurately and 
atlengtb,but printed, and in the hands of every man 
in the capital who can read, and spreading over the 
whole country like wild- fire. An organization 
which can perform so mighty an effort as this, even 
granting that it is more of a mechanical than an in- 
tellectual nature, is w<Hthy not only of being en- 
couraged for its utility, but of being known and 
studied for its curiosity. ' 

When ypu further think upon the Dumber of' 
other subjects aboat which the press interests itself, 
and the early and accurate information which it 
procures upon them all, you ceasie to wonder why 
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an Englishman feeU so verj uacoaft>rtftbl« when 
deprired of hla newspaper j and begia to find out 
that that invariable question of " What news ?" 
with which one Engliefatnan salutes- aMOther upon 
meeting, has a wider meaning thm ijie more gos- 
sip of the morning, and that he who pots it bai, 
in fact, asked what all Ae world luu been daiag, 
in all the muUti^eity of its cmploymcati, stuoe the 
last chapter of its history came abroad. 

It has been said that the avidity with which mm 
now always read newspapers, and the diaposilicn 
that many have to content themselveB with that 
species of reading, has been isjurious to ^c pro- 
fundity of thought, aftd for that reason to ^ 
diffusion <^ more substantial and permanent litera- 
uirc. But (be majority of men erery where, ami 
mere especially in a plac^ of so much wealA and 
ftctivity, and so little calmness and reflection, as'the 
Great Babylon, have no di^wiaition-^and tbough 
iJiey had, no leisure, either for atudpag minutely 
the past history of the world, or going far or deep- 
ly into the arcana of science; and hence if they 
did not read newspapers, they would read n'othing 
at all; and thus they would not cmly'bc ignonut 
of the past and the theoretical, but ignorant of the 
practice of the day. For active mea-r-men whose 
buiinest it is to conduct either their own afiaira or 
the affairs of nations, contemporary knotvledge is 
by far 1^ moat useft^ { «id in order, to ^udify a 
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maa for the amusements, the busincBs, or even the 
government, of the world, the periodical produc- 
tioDs of the Babylonian press form a much mere 
vatuable library than alt that ever poet sung, oi 
philosopher speculated. 

It has again been said, that the productions of 
the press are produced so hastily, and with so vety 
aiUDMis a desire to include every thing, that they 
are apt to mislead by their cnideness and offend 
by their vulgarity ; that there are many things in 
them which are unsafe, and many others which it 
is absolutely sickeniog, to read -, and that it would 
be better if they were manufactured by a more 
slow and careful process, so that every ^ing in them 
might be made both true and taHeful, by leaving 
out all which had not these ([uatities. It seems, 
however, to be a general law of man himself, and 
of every thing that man produces, that great ad< 
vantages cannot be had, unless great faults be taken 
along with them ; and that, if you be over fastidi- 
ous, you must lose the good along with the evil. 
. So long as human nature, or that which human 
nature produces, retains sufiuent vigour for be- 
ing energetic, the one and the other must occasion- 
ally break into deformities and bend into errors, - 

It has been especially objected to tfae press,' that 
it has given currency to opinions and disclosed 
practices, the one of which were hostile to the 
stability and the other hurtful to the purity of 
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the eustiDg lUte of toctetj ; but granting that 
the preiti has occBsionaliy been a little too free 
ID it* opinion! and a little too vulgar in ita de- 
tail*, both die one and the oAer have bMn pro- 
ductive of good— of far more good than lAiey have 
ever produced evil. In the first of tbeae reapecta, 
it 18 far better tbat a doubtful or even a dangerous 
doctrine be stated publicly, than that it be bandied 
i^ut from iodividual to individual, a« though it 
were of too mystericHU a nature for mesthig the 
light. They who are afraid tliat the attachment 
of aociety to what is good can be shaken E^ any 
dung that can, in an age of intelligence and discua- 
Mon, be printed, know ao little of the nature of 
man and the wganizatioD of aoeiety, that they 
may be rated merely as children, of a longer stand- 
ing indeed, but of a smaller growth. It i» in the 
dark only that children are afraid ; for, as they know 
not what things the hidden space may contain, their 
conseionsaass of their own weakness ever peoples 
it with those which are alarmiDg; but the moment 
that light comes, the darkness vanishes,' and all the 
subjects of terror whicl>-it enabled the fearful mind 
to create out of nothing vanish along with it. It 
is just the same in philosophy, in politics, and in 
religion; and, whatever may be lite state of the 
rest fA the world, ope may be always sure that they 
who are alarmed at any thing that can be written, 
t^e yet la the dark-^n doubt as to the real value 
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of thit for the stability of which they are alarmed. ' 
The real friends of those matters may be very 
tbanUul for what the press has done, even in those 
respects I for if it has been the cause of discussiog 
tome points, upon which those who wished one 
way are yet appreh^stye that tm^i mig^t lie 
OB the other,, it has, in all the more important 
cases, sftown ^at those apprehensions were groiuid- 
kn ; and if it has sometimes misled foolish men 
to the saying or the dmng of foolish things, it 
has, in instancea a hnndrcd to one, pointed out the 
right, and confitsned mankind in their attachment 
to. it. 

' The voild, at least the British jporU, is now 
somewhat toowell informed, for being either school 
ed or governed by dogmas which it does not un- 
derstand ; and therefore it is not possible to conceive 
a surer means of bringing Briti>b institutions into 
suspicion and oltimate contempt, than to im^ae, 
or give cause for imagining, that it is wiy body's 
interest to ecmceal any thii^ about them. 

The last three or^nr years have done more, and 
it is the press mainly which has been the instru- 
meat in the doing of it, toward the cleaning .away 
of tins pernicious darkness, .than could well have 
been imagined in so 'short a time ; an8 ao one can 
tell how cloBdy the bonds of relationship between 
the nilers.and the ruled have been drawn in couse- 
<tBeiwe. Sach IIiu:q^ has seen that ita iiUemtt 
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are not only more secure in existence, but most cer- 
tain of being advanced, when they are sfaoim to' 
be in accordance with the interests of the others. 
The press, which has been, as it were, the herald 
between the parties, has brought this about, and 
its having done ao has merit and magnitude enough 
to cover a multitude of small political sins. 

With regard to the indecencies with which the 
press stands charged, there can be no doubt that 
tbey have had a wholsome effect upon society, 
even although they have not originated from pore 
motives, or been directed against the proper per- 
sons i for if men find that even a small ofience will 
come to the notice of the whol» country, they can 
have no hope that a greater one shall escape. 
Even perwnal tnancrs— matters which, in a less 
informed and rational sute of society, would, if 
published, have set people together by the ears, 
have not been without their advantages; and in 
this way the scorn which has been brought down 
upon one individual, has spared to hundreds both 
the shame and the remorse of similar offences. 

That with all its imperfections (and that it has 
not nany iraperfecuons, 1 am far from supposing) 
the press has become, as it were, a new civil and 
criminal code — a law which Ceepa people on the 
alert, and compels them to be circumspect without 
the prowling of informers, the wrangling.of banis- 
ters, die stdemoity of judges, and the disgrace of 
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panishments, — is a truth which cannot be denied ; 
and since it came into universal and vigorous ac- 
tion, it has not only been more efficacious in brin^- 
tDg actual offenders to justice, but more wholesome 
in preventing the commission of crime, and conse- 
quently securing the practice of virtue, than all the 
old legal machinety put together. Indeed, the 
laws of no country can be properly efficient with- ' 
out such an auxiliary ; and those Governments 
Twbich either prohibit this engine altogether, or 
fetter its exercise in any other way than by making 
those who use it for improper purposes amenable 
to justice after they have done wrong, are, to that 
extent, the encouragers alike of public corruption 
and of private vice. 

It is through the medium of the press only that 
that greatest of all power— public opinion, can 
exist in so prompt and effective a manner as to be 
of any great practical use ; and where this ts not 
the case, however religion may be propagated and 
law executed, there is something wanting to keep 
mankind right, and more to stimulate them to im- 
provement. The one of those powers has no in- 
fluence upon men, unless when they are very good ; 
and the fact, that in England infrequcncy of crime 
does not accompany severity of punishment, shows 
that the law, at least in certain cases, has no very 
strong preventive effect. Religion is supposed to 
operate in making a man stand well in the estimti- 
VoL. II.— H 
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tion of his oWD conscience, Ksd oF Him of whom 

that conscience is supposed to be the vicegererat ; 
and lavr, again, cornea in with ita puushment when 
the convemional statutes of society have been bro- 
ken. But between those eztrcBies there lies & wide 
apace — a space in which a man has no rule to guide 
him, and no statate upon which he can be tried, 
but the opinions of his fellow-men ; and hence it is, 
that the dissemination of those opinions freely and 
rapidly, or rather the circulation of the facta, for 
every man to give his judgment upon dtcm, tends 
so much to preserve a wholsome state of society. 

One may, without much fear of costradiction, 
pronounce that while the same assidait/, the same 
intelligence, and the same boldness, which at present 
send ali public and many private transactions m 
£ngland instantly before a jury of the whole coun- 
try, without any sophist to darken them or any 
special pleader to bend them to a side, the intelli- 
^nce, the freedom, and the consequent prosperity 
and security of the country rest upon a far firmer 
basis, than if a constitution of the most Utopian 
purity were established and placed beyond the pos- 
sibility of theoretical corruptiiw. That which la 
well constructed at first is good, but that which has 
in itself a principle of repair and reproduction is 
better. The stream which is clear at the fountain, 
is worthy of being prized there ; but that which 
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wotIcs itself clear as it rims, is the most whoUaome 
throughout its course. 

In these remarks, I have not alluded to the poli- 
tical difierenccs, the practical details, or the pecu- 
liar differences of those forms under wluch the 
periodical literature of England appears. I have 
adverted merely to the fact of its existence, taking 
it for granted that it could exist without any con- 
trol from parties or individuals, or else with the 
bias of one publication toward one side so balanc- 
ing that of another publicatioti toward another, aa 
that the whole taken together might be accounted 
as standing tolerably straight. I shall now mention 
the diSTerent classes into which the vehicles of this 
periodical literature may be arranged ; and having 
done BO, I shall then state at least my opinion of 
wliat struck me as the most remarkable ones in each 
class. 

The Babylonian jourcaU may with propriety be 
divided into four great classes, in respect both of 
their nature and of the periods at the end of which 
they appear. There are first, the daily papers-^ 
those in which the informatibn is presumed to be 
all fresh and original — or at least not taken at 867 
eond hand from any other metropolitan journal. 
Those daily papers consist of nothing but news, 
politics, critical disquisitions of the events of th6 
day, and commercial, literary, and fashionable ao- 
tlces. The second class are those which are pub- 
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lisfaed weekly. Of them a coaatderable number are 
manufactured out of the daily papers, and served 
up with a few articles of original matter as Sunday 
reading, chiefly to those who are either unable to 
procure the daily papers or have not time to read 
them. But in addition to these there are others, 
consisting partly of gleanings from books and partly 
of original disquisitions, of which, as might be sup- 
posed, the merits are very various. The third 
class, like the new moon, make their appearance 
once a month ; and as their period of preparation is 
longer, the materials of which they are composed 
are understood to be more profound, or at all events 
more laboured and heavy. The fourth class make 
their appearance quarterly : they arc few in number, 
and confined chiefly to scientific and literary sub- 
jects. Besides these four regular and permanent 
classes, there are a few that are annual, and a few 
others which are irregular in their appearance ; but 
these are not very numerous, neither is their value 
much to be boasted of. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PRESS e. 

" Dlumals writ for reg;uIation 
Of Ijlng, to infbnn the nation." 

Ths times wlua one lie waa as acceptable to the 
Editor of a daily paper a> tvo truths— iaaomach a» 
it furnished' him with one paragraph of the asaertioa 
and another in the cootradtction, have, in as far at 
least as the more respectable of the modern News- 
papers are concernedi paBted away ; add not only 
this, but it has bccoma in a great measurft unneces- 
sary, that each of thoK persoQagea should have his 
political preserve— his " balance of power," his 
f^tanding army and milftia versus each other, or 
sone such intermiBable Okhm of schoolboy logic, 
with which he could sport away when matters were 
aeaoty. The' difficulty dow is, not how, with large 
letters and wide spaces, the events of the day, as 
found or as bbricated, 'can ..be so spaced out as tOw 
cover the paper, but how they shall be so condens- 
ed and shortened as to find room in ib 

I do not mean to say that this improvement ha» 

Wen owing- to amy voluntary increase q£ editorial) 

112^ 
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talents and virtue ; for there is no need of defend- 
ing so doubtful a position as this, while so satisfac- 
tory a reason is at hand in the greater number of 
occurrences, and the greater readiness with which, 
in consequence of the superior facility of convey- 
ance, accounts of diose occurrences can be obtained. 
Reports for the daily newspapers are now reckon- 
ed as necessary adjuncts as the woolsack in the 
Lords, the sounding-box in the Commons, wigs in 
a Court of Law, or worship among a quorum of 
ma^strates ; and accordingly we find that, with the 
exception of their Lordships, who allow nobody to 
sit in their presence lest they should fall asleep, seats 
for those who shall tell the world what is said and 
done are as carefully provided, and as fully and as 
profitably occupied, as for and by those by whom 
the things reported are said and done. In addition 
to this, men with pens in their hands and inkhams 
at their sides are prowling about in every public, 
and in almost every private place of the Babylon, 
so that not a mouse can stir, of which somebody 
shall not write down the history. Farther, every 
mail-coach and every packet, in their daily and 
almost hourly arrivals, come with a ccruin quan- 
tity of information. Indeed the ptaterials are thus 
rendered so abundant, that in this department there 
is no tempUtioD, and hardly any room, for inserting 
that which is not true. 
But although', in consequence of diis great in- 
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crease of correct information, the maDufacturer of 
a newspaper be spared the trouble of lying for him- 
self, aod in his own peraon, he has still room and 
temptation enough for giving currency to the lies 
of others ; and therefore, though the editors of the 
Babylonisn diumals be as persons exempted from 
the satire of the poet,'the diurnals themselves, as 
things, are as much within the lash of that satire as 
ever. There are so many visitors in the Babylon 
possesaiog more money than wits, and so many of 
the Babylonians, themselves constructed exactly 
after the same fashion, that all that an adventurer 
requires, in order to possess himself of their money 
upon easy terms, is to procure circulation to the 
praises of some article which, though it may be as 
common as fog and as useless as dust in the 
Babylonian, winter and summer, he pretends to 
have discovered or invented for the sole benefit of 
that public, to whose health, whose beauty, whose ' 
comfort, or whose wealth, he pretends that he 
comes in all the disinterestedness and in all the 
power of a ministering angel. Medicines, which 
not even the vender could have courage to give to 
■a cur that had bit him in the streets, if he were 
forced to avow himself, to stand by and to abide the 
issue — cosmetics, which would stain a shoe or dis- 
figure a lamp-post — lotteries, in which gaining the 
whole would be ruin to a very ample fortune — 
teachers, who have never themselves been iastract- 
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ed, sod who therefore cannot instruct othen— pro- 
jectors, who try to gain that living by something 
new, which they have failed in by every thing ex- 
istent—authors, like myself, of whose lumberiog 
lucubrations nobody would ever think of resdrng a. 
single line, if its merits werenotpreviouslyrecord- 
ed ID the diurnal oracle — these, and a thouiavd 
others, all difierent in degree and m me4e, but all 
aiming at the same object, are adequate to the sup- 
ply of as ample a cammodity of living as a man oC 
the most giant conscience could desire. 

But the grand source to which the Bal^yloBian 
journals look for their emoluments,, is the crowded 

' advertisement a of the redundancies and wants of 
Ae public. The immense mass of these which ap- 
pears every day, produces a very considerable re- 
venue to the State, besides affording such a profit to 
the jounialist, as enables him to carry on the more 

.'laborious but. less lucrative departments of his sin- 
gular profession. Nor do they, by any means, fur- 
nish cither an inaccurate or an uninteresting picture 
of what ia going on ; and perhaps nothing enables- 
a stranger to form a more correct idea of the great 
wealth of the Babylon, the rapidity with which it 
circulates from hand to hand, and the peadinets 
with which every species of property and of labour 
finds both its value and its price, than a glance 
over the morning papers; and when it is consider- 
ed that a considerable number of persoas take an. 
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interest hi each of the thousand or two thousand 
advertisementB which make their appearance every 
day, ODe can form some estimate of the great hold 
which the daily papers take upon the commercial 
world, and the great services which they render it. 
Reports of. public transactions, and of auch pri- 
vate ones as it is supposed will furnish interest or 
amusement to the public, giving publicity to every 
desire of the man of business which can be shaped 
into words and printed as an advertisement, and 
lending the bellows to air descriptions of quacks to 
blow the fire withal, from the three staple ele- 
ments or avocations, of the daily journalist; and 
the merit and consequent circulatloo of his joi^al 
depend very much upon the skill and honesty that 
he displays in the first of these, while his reward is 
very much in proportion to his encouragement in 
the second of them. Independently of these, how- 
ever, almost every journalist has his underplot— his 
part which he ptays, his favourites whom he pa- 
trpoises, and his enemies whom he pelts and per- 
secutes, either for his own interest, or sometimes 
his whim, directly ; or for his own interest, through 
the medium of a party by which he is praised and 
patronised, and which he, as in duty bound, praises 
and patronises in return. In proportion as he is 
absolved from the trammels of party, he becomes, 
csBteria paribus , a safer guide in all matters of ar- 
giUnent from the facts ; huC even in the most in- 
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dependent of the journals, and in diow which are 
conducted by persons of the greatest talents, the 
argumentative part is seldom the most valuable. 
One who writes of the day and for the day, and 
who both knows and wishes that the topic about 
which he to-day concerns himself so mucb shall be 
forgotten, in order to leave the field clear for the 
topic — very different, perchance, both ia its nature 
utd in the spirit in which it is discussod— -of the 
morrow, has no time and no temptation to go to 
the bottom of any subject. Both interest and ne- 
ceaaity demand that what he says, while it sparkles 
to the eye of the reader, should not take much 
study in the comprehension ; because those who 
read this part of a newspaper with any view to 
Utility, read it not as the basis of profound thought, 
ot indeed of any thought at all, but merely adopt 
and use it as a species of ready-raadc conversation, 
which shall enable them to carry on the external 
fbrmaUties of speech at the same time that the In- 
ternal machinery is drudging away at the intricacies 
of their own business. Hundreds of men whom 
you meet on the Exchange, the pave, or die 
lounges, speak the Times, the Chronicle, the He- 
rald, or the Post, at the same time that thp inward 
thought is just as unconscious of the outward 
words, as though they were at the opposite extre- 
mities of the Island. 

OF the better established and more effective daily 
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jounials, the powcF has become bo great that they 
may be regardad as patronizing even the moat lofty 
and important political parties, rather than as being 
patronized by them ; and of this description of 
newspapers, though all have tlwir favourites — men 
whom they support through good report and through 
bad, and the objects of their vengeance— men whom 
they traduce through bad report and througfa good; 
yet it is not because they hope for advantage at the 
hands of the one, or dread harm at the hands of the 
other. I by no means say that they are too pure for 
being bribed ; but many of them are so rich that the 
thing would be expensive, others so wretched that 
even the smallest bribe would be thrown away, and 
all watch over each with such lynx-eyed jealouayj 
that a matter of this kind could not be carried on to 
any extent without being known, and if known 
would so sink the party in the estimation of the pab- 
lic as that oa bribe could compensate even for the 
pecuniary loss. When it is considered that at least 
twenty, or perhaps thirty thousand pounds a-year, 
must be expended upon a properly conducted morn- 
ing paper, without allowing a single shilling of profit 
to the proprietors, a judgment^ay be formed of 
thenature of the bribe (even supposing them to be 
bribable) that could compensate them for the loss 
of the public patronage, or even tempt them to 
bring it into jeopardy. In times of peace, and with 
men in the House of Commons so much masters o£ 
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Dilworth as Mr. Huint:, it would be difficult even 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself — sup- 
posing England to have a Chancellor that needed 
to resort to such a measure — to hedge into a comer 
as much money as would suffice for buying the 
control of a, well-established morning paper, and 
were he to attempt a measure of the kind, he would 
have, ere he could scatter it through his estimates, 
to confide it to so many persons, that one or other 
of them would be almost sure lo reveal it, and then 
the disgrace of the discovery would more than out- 
weigh !iny advantage that could he procured from 
the bribe. 

In times of war indeed, when the hope of lucra- 
tive employment on the one hand, and the dislike 
of affording the lucre without any tangible compen- 
sation on the other, stir up the passions of men, till 
upon both sides they be subject to momentary pri- 
vations of reason — when they hope every thing, fear 
every thing, and of course believe any thing, one 
could conceive the possibility of such arrangements, 
as daily newspapers being under the control and in 
the pay of political parties ; and it is also possible 
that, after the dirst connexion has been dissolved 
through fear of the disclosure which the return of 
peace and reason would enable people to make, 
there may exist a species of flirtation between the 
divorced spouses, just in the same manner as we— 
Very rarely— hear of such flirtations following di- 
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venet m private life: but I think 1 have had cbnai- 
derable opportunities of inquiring into this matter, 
I am sure I did not neglect those opportunities, and 
ike impression left upon- my tnind is, at least when 
I was studying the Babylonian press, .that, though 
a few oqderlingB, both in office and clamorouB be- 
cause not in office, affected to take Ae Elephiint 
under their little bat wings, not one of them suc- 
ceeded i and from «U that I c»uld 0)>scrve <»■ hear, 
I feet convinced, that those which are the miHt free 
£rom all aUempta of this kind, are at once tite most 
successful nnd the most lucrative. 

The daily newspapers vary in the labour, the 
expense, and the value of their contents, with the 
periods at which tiiey appear i :the Morning papers 
beii^ ■ those which collect, at - great expense and 
with varied shades of taste, the transactions of a< 
whole day, while the Kvening ones, in the more 
costly departfisepts, content 4heiU|clv«B witB bor- 
rowing from these, and adding aycb matters of the 
momjog as^can be collected and ptit in types be- 
fw* two or three o*«loek — the hour at which they 
-usually go to press. The Momj^g 'p^jer is ^re- 
fere to be regarded as the true Bat^t'lonian diur- 
nal, while the. Evening oqc ia little bettiH' than a 
second edition, a^i^ged in the main, but with some ' 
few things added, got up 'ogainst the- departure of 
the post for the informatiaa of the provinces.-^ 
Thus the Morning paper baa not only the mora 

Vol. JI.— I 
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of Ae wiidom «f St. Stephen's. ' This they do, by 
attendiag the house id rotation for a longer or a 
shorter time, according to the effective strength of 
the corps, taking notes in any way that they may 
find most convenient while thtre, and then hurrying 
away to their respective offices, to write at length 
that of which they have taken notes. The reporters 
of a raomiog paper, of any Parliamentary character, 
never remain longer than an hour at a time ; and un- 
len it be when a debate lasts very long, is in one 
House only, and is of the utmost importance, they 
•eldom remain a shorter time than three quarters of 
an hour. If the speech be an eloquent one, and de- 
livered with even a moderate degree of rapidity, the 
quanti^ of notes which may be taken during three 
quarters of an hour, will extend^from a cohimn to 
two columns of the smallest print in one of the 
hu^est-sized newspapers : and as it frequently hap- 
pens that the same individual has to attend the 
House twice during a debate, it is possible that one 
reporter may have to write as much in the course 
of one night, as would form a pamphlet of three or 
four sheets octavo.— The mere mechanical perform- 
Sace of this would b« a task of no very easy ac- 
complishment; and the difficulty is increased by the 
necessity of understanding not only all the bearings 
of the subject under discussion, but all the extrane- 
ous matters that are employed in the illustration of 
it, and- being able to qu»te correctly aft the '* ends 
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»f veTse, and sayings of philosophers," whefewith 
the orators season it.— 'It is thus that the matter is 
acquired. 

But after the acquisition of it, it is still to be 
cotnposed into types, the proofs have to be cor- 
rected, the whole made up' into columns and pages, 
and so sent to press, whence it is expected to issue, 
and'come in perfect to every Babylonian table, as 
regularly as the rolls and butter. This again would 
appear to be a task of diScuTt and even impossi- 
ble accompUshmem ; but yet it is tlone and done 
with auch appaient ease and regularity, that they 
who are habituated to it consider it nothing more 
than every-day business- — so every day indeed, 
that though failure in it would be attended with 
blame, success' is not accounted worthy of any of 
the praise of merit. 

In the aparntient — and it is sometimes neither ar 
very large nor a very wholsome apartment — wKerc 
the reports are written out, it may happen that 
there are ten individuals all writing at the same in- 
stant ; and so mingling their voices in jokes, tales^. 
inquiries after quotations, and' so breaking the efo- 
quence with pauses for tankards of ale, and basins 
of tea, and mutton chops, and German sausages, 
and all other material's for supporting and'strength- 
ening the carnal man, that it would*puz2le all the 
conjurors in the world, except those conjurors at 
the waving of whose watrds the pri»ied eloquence. 
■ 12. ■ 
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nukeB its appearaDce, to find out how any vork of 
any Vind could be done amid, a confusion of sound 
and of circiunstaDcea so perfectly Babylonian. But 
it seems that if there be stamioa in the mim], and 
if the spqr of necessity be applied to it with suffi- - 
ctent smartness, it can not only work, but work lu 
orderly as a mathematician and as strongly as a 
giant, even when circumstances seem the least fa- 
vourable for its exercise. Notwithstanding all the 
wit, all the ribaldry, and all the replenishing which 
the exhaustion of such fiteam-engine-like labour 
requires, each of them contrives, at the end of 
every minute or two, to toss froin him a slip of 
paper >o carefully written, that it requires no future 
correction ; and so close to the subject, that ,^he of 
whose speech it forms a part has no disposition to 
quarrel with it. In consequence of this prompti- 
tude and division of labour, it very often happens, 
that before a parliamentary orator has got half-, 
way to his peroration, the editor or other direc- 
tor, is reading in print the opening part of hia 
speech, and cudgelling his editorial intellect as to 
how he may give it effect or answer, according 9s 
it happens to lall in or not fail in with the view 
which it pleases or suits his editorial ardour or his 
editorial policy to take of the matter at issue. 

When any provincial matter of sufficient imporfc-. 
awe to the energy and the omulatioo of the Baby- - 
^piftn press is going on, the efforts which it caa 
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■sake MT, if possible att^lL more wonderful. There 
have been instances in which long, laborious, and 
learned i^aadings of counsel have been delived, ' 
at not a very early hour of the day, sent np to 
tovn from a distance of forty,"fifty,"or sixty miles, 
printed, published, returned back again, read by ■■ 
the counsel who delivered them, and by him pros- 
nounced to be a ^ithful copy, not only of his 
meaning, but of his words, before the opening of 
the Court called him to a renewal nf his labours 
on the following morning. There are instances , 
too, in which l^gthencd reports have been copiad 
out upon the top- of a mail-coach ; and when an. 
important trial takes place within some twanty or 
thirty miles, it is printed without much more loss 
of time than if it took place at the Babylonian 
Guildhall, or in the CourU or Chapel- at West- 
minster. 

It is this wonderful celerity and this unquention- 
9ble accuracy in the Babylonian press, that makes 
it an engine which cannot be imitated, or indeed 
understood in any other place — which will at least 
make it a long time before the same merits can be- 
long to the press in any other place. They can ex- 
ist only where there is general information and a 
r^asooable share of- liberty ; and even where these 
are, they cannot exist without a dense population^ 
and a, population as wealthy as it-is dense. As the 
nations tipoa the C<mtincnt are at present situated. 
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and governed, they can have nothing that is wor- 
thy of being called a press, while the American 
States have their population too widely scattered', 
and ara too much a people by themselves, for pro- 
■ ducing any thing of the kind that can develop the 
history of the rest of the world. Indeed, we have 
no evidence that an engine of this kind can exist- 
out of London — at least that it can so exist upon 
the great scale ; for though in varioua parts of 
pruvincial England there be papers which arc very 
much upon the alert in all provincial matters, and 
which both select from the metropolitan journals 
with great sitill and comment upon public mea- 
sures Willi tuiisiderablc ability, yet if these were 
deprived of all that they borrow from the Babylo- 
nian press, they would not be much belter feathered' 
than the daw after his creditors had forced him to 
make restitution. 

Among the whole diurnal publications of thfi 
British metropolis, "The Times" obviously de- 
serves the firft place— a place so far before any of 
the others, that there is hardly any room, and' 
therefore hardly any necessity, for a recall to it. In 
point of strength and sagacity it is Ganesa, the 
Elephant j and, like the Elephant, its rapidity in a 
■traight -forward course, is just as great as its de- 
termination to stand still when it so pleases itsdf, 
and- its- power to trample upon those by whom ine1£ 
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or its irienda, and more especially its cause, U in- 
jured or insulted- 

Various other journals, borfi daily and weekly, 
are established either for the avowed or the desired 
purpose of defending the principles and conduct, 
and conibating the enemies of certain parties or 
classes of men in the country ; but the foundation 
upon which " The Times" rests is far more exten- * 
sive and therefore iar more secure. It is purely an - 
English paper — a real John Bull -, and !t possesses 
all tbe good qualities and all the faults of John's 
character. Like John, its b-st care is that its bu- 
siness shall be better done thaa any body*a else ; 
like John, it is honest and blunt ; tike John, it is 
apt to treat with indifference, and even with scorn, 
every thing of which it does not perceive the use j 
like John, it speaks its mind freely ; and though it 
be, like John, a great stickler for the principles aad 
even the forms of the conatitolion, like him it is 
very apt to growl at the details. 

The very circumstance of *' The Times" having 
originated and being conducted wifheut party con- 
nexion) and solely as a mereanlile speculation — a 
speculation oi the same kind which has raiavd' so 
many men of "England, and especially of Babylon, 
to the summit of opulence and usefulness, rendfera 
it, if not a better guide to the formation of public '- 
.opinion, yet a more express image of that opinion 
as it !» fonned, than any other journal of'-the day'. 
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This U the most valuable quality that a newspapcF 
can posHcss ; and the example of " The Times'' has 
proved that it is the one which conduces most to 
the profit of the proprietors. Some papers ^ive 
tbemaclves airs ia consequence of their aupposed 
connesioD with the fashionable world, and ]»resunie 
to be silly in one department, and careless in 
another, because they happen to chronicle the 
routs at the west end of the town, and give pic- 
bires of the new faces — I beg their pardon, the 
new feet, which walu at Almack's. Other papers 
set the owl of Minerva upon the very tap of tbek 
foreheads, and becvme ao deeply learned upon all 
Bubjects, that nobody is able, or indeed disposed, to 
look to the bottom of theA upon any. A third 
class, even when peace is declared among the lead- 
ing men of political factions, and they are beating 
the spears of their angry warfare into pruning- 
hoolcs, for th« purpose of lopping off the rotten 
branches of the teee of the commonweahb, and 
trimming and invigorating the green ones, still 
keep thumping at the dram and squerting at the | 
file, as if they expected hoatititles forthwith to re- | 
comncnce. Others lay hold of a particular ques- ' 
tion, or rather a particular view <^ side of'eome : 
question, and keep working at that, from blunder 
to blunder, and from nonsense to nonsnise, through- : 
ont all the days ia the Calender. But none of 
these tal:e« the same h^ upon the BriBsh people, 
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aad c«pecially upon the pe<^le of the British tne^ 
tropolis, that is taken by " The Timea." To be" 
coDvinced of this^ one may without comparing the 
spirit and mannvr of 'the p^ers, merely compare ' 
the number and the variety of real buBinesa adver- 
tisemeots which "The Times" coDtains with thoae 
contained, in wy other ,paper. These cannot be 
obtained by private influence with any person or 
with any chaa, for they come alike froOa all clauei, 
in proportioB as they have to make their wants or 
their wishes known through the medium of a news- 
paper. The object of every one who advertises is 
that his advertisement should be seen by as many 
persons as possible ; and the fact that *' The Times" 
contains, upon an av^rago, more than twice as many 
advertisements as any - other paper, is a proof that 
it baa at least twice as many readers. It is, indeed^ 
the only paper in which this very useful depart- 
ment is reduced to any thing tike a' regular sys- 
Km. In most jcflimals you find them jumbled 
together in the same confusion in which they are 
delivered- at the t^Kce ; and noUces of " A Charity 
Sermon by the Bishop at Chester," " Important 
Advice to both Sexes," by an advertising quavkj 
" The Book of the Church," by his Majesty's Poet 
Laareue, and '^ A Child's Caul to be sold for 
Twenty Goiuean," by some old clothesman about . 
Boundsditch — may alt be foood hugging each 
odw, m tiwugh, notwkhsnnding the impossibility ^ 
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of any thing like relationship, there were still sbmc 
mystical principle of affinity which had drawn them 
together. In "The Times^" on the other hand, 
if you wish for any particular kind of vendable 
comnnodity, or if you have any thing of which 
you wish to dispose, you know not merely tiie 
page, but the column, and the place of the column, 
in which to look for that which you want. Per- 
haps this ammgement — this making so many mis- 
cellaneous things to serve as their own .index, may 
be one of the reasons why so many persons prefer 
" The Times" as an advenisiag paper ; and though 
it be but a trifle in iuelf, it is exceedingly conveni- 
ent, and saves a great deal of time. 

Another great superiojriiy ,of "The Times" is 
ihe eartiness, and in general tfie accuracy, of its 
information. To insure this it must have a very 
extensive agency in every , part of the world ; and 
indeed so conscious are the proprietors thaf saving 
in this reapect wouM not be wise, that (as 1 h«ve 
heard) they have been known to employ fast-sail- 
ing vessels of their own, and thereby out-run the 
Government packets by Mveral hours. This ear- 
lifiess of information is not only highly gratifying 
to general readers as matter of curiosity,' but it is 
essential to men in many'dcpartmentsof busiaess— 
especially those who deal in forciffn exchanges and 
foreign securities ;. and thus, joined to its boing 
firmly citablished as the great vehicle of odrenising. 
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secures for " The Times," if not an exclusive, at 
least an overwhelming circulation, among the mer- 
chants and money-changers (rf the City. 

A third advantage of " The Times" is the watch- 
fulness that it exercises in excluding every thing 
which would be violently shocking either to de- 
cency or to humanity. The police reports in this 
paper have, in the metropolis and its vicinity at 
least, done more toward the detection, and there- 
fore toward the prevention of crime, than has, per- 
haps, been done by any other means; but in those 
reports, "The Times" has never made crime itself 
a matter of amusement, or attempted, by clothing 
ruffians in the garb of ribaldry, to pass them off as 
stage buffoons rather than serious enemies of so- 
ciety. In disclosing the errors and frailties of man- 
kind too, although **The Times" never attempts 
to conceal or to palliate their fanlts, it is not so 
merciless toward the erring and the offending as 
some otherpapers. 

A fourth superiority of " The Times" is the se- 
lection which it makes in those tedious things — re- 
ports of legal cases. Perhaps this may be, in part, 
attributed to its not having the same space to devote 
to them ; but certain it is, that, though every im- 
portant new fact and new decision in law, especially 
in mercantile law, he carefully recorded in " The 
Times," yet one has not to wade to these through 

Vol. 11.— K 
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tuch I Bius of mere words, ia its colamns, as id the 
columns of some of its contemporaries. 

These, and many others, sre advaatsges which 
any persoR exercising common judgment without 
bias may find out; and there are some couatetact- 
ing circumstances which are just as apparcDt, I am 
CO advocate for the exposing of faults, both because 
mankind are adroit enough in the discovery of these 
without incitemcBt and without guide, and because 
were I to preach such a doctrine, I shoald be 
preaching that which would fall widi double wught 
upon myself in the practice} but I cannot help 
thinking, that as "The Times" resembles the ele- 
phant in its sagacity and its Strength, as well as io 
its power of helping its friends and avenging itself 
Upon its enemies, it should also resemble the ele- 
phant in keeping its indignation under the control 
of its judgment, and never allowing its^f to be 
overtaken by those frantic barkings and jmnpings, 
which display alike the wrath and the weakness of 
less sensible and substantial animals. When '*The 
Times" reproves with calmness, there is grest 
power in its reproof; and when it chastises, having; 
the power of thought die white, no chsatisemeDt 
can be more effective — either for correction, where 
l}iat can be effected, or for extinguishing and 
trampling down, where it cannot; but the mo- 
ment ^at it allows itself to storm and call mmes, 
it becomes an elephant with his tusks broken, 
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his trunk parstyscd, snd his joints fttiffened — at 
shorn Sampsfwi, over whom eves the feeblest of 
the Philiatinea may gain at least > moinentary 
advantage. 

Anotiier sin of " The Times'* is its utter vant 
both of taste and of time in the matter of Balaam. 
I do not mean the false prophet who caused Jacob 
to sin and suJfer womaoward — indeed, I ha.ve no 
alluaioo at all either to falsehood or to prophecy : 
but there ii a certain iagredicDt entering into the 
composition of every newipaper> and almoet every 
periodical journal— and not of these only, for it 
forms the principal part of many and many a book, 
vithout the learned author being aware of its use, 
or even of its existence— which, for what reason I 
know not, is named, after the ass-admoawbed seer, 
Balaam. In books, this is generally an original 
commodity, and in many books it is the only thing 
that is original ; but with the editors of periodical 
journals, and more especially with the editors of 
daily newspapers, it is the name of cerOun gleanings 
with which the paper is to be eked out, in case thfl 
news and advertisements of the day shaU be too 
scanty for filling it completely. Those who are act 
overburdened with advertisements acquire conuder- 
able tact in the use of this babam, and not only 
keep it in very nice correspondence with the tt^cs 
of the day, but sometimes, by concealing ^ sources 
whence it is derived, and altering a few wends at 
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the beginnhig and end of each pamgnph, manage 
to ^ve it so much thfi air of originality, that it 
very often passes current as their ovn. ** The 
Times,** however, docs not need to beg, and sconiB. 
to appropriate ; and as its conductors, from the 
press of advertisements and other matters, have 
not much experience in the use of balaam, they 
contrive, when they are obliged to resort to it, to 
select their articles so perfectly out of date, as that 
no man can help seeing that they are stuclt Id mere- 
ly because nothing more important has occurred to. 
fill the space which they occupy. — Another sin 
which occasionally besets " The Times" is strong; 
prejudice upon sundrj' points both of politics and of 
taste. Those prejudices indeed have in gcneraL 
this in their favour — that they lean toward that stur-. 
diness, if not perfect clearness of principle, which. 
V found in every tendency and propensity that is. 
wholly and absolutely English ; and, for the sake of 
their better qualities, one may easily forgive them 
these. If, for instance, the people of any other, 
nation give themselves airs, and lay claim to any 
thing supenor to that of the same description which 
is found in England, " The Times" is not only apt 
to take offence, but to betray Uiat ignorance and in- 
difference in respect of other nations which John 
Bull not only possesses, but boasts of. If, however, 
they be not interfered with, they have a good deal 
•f the same blunt generosity which runs through 
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[be character of John Bull ; and though it be alto- 
gether impfMsiUe to reason them out of their pre- 
judices, and indeed UHless to attempt it, they 
contrive, if you let them alone, to get rid of them 
themselves. 

But the grand qiwlity of " The TimcB*' is its in- 
pependence — the utter inability of any quack or 
impostor to make it appear as though the conduc- 
tors of " The Times," from their own conviction, 
and in ^eir own words, say what he wjshes to be 
said of his nostrum, his project, or his production. 
It is true that their columns are open for advertise- 
ments, in any form that the advertiser sees meet^ 
excepting, as I have heard, some of the more offen- 
sive and immortal species of quackery ; but still the 
people of "The Times'* take eipecial care that no 
opinion, right or wrong, excepting their own vo- 
luntary opioioo, shall be made to appear as theirs. 
The advertiser may construct his pulf as summarily 
as he pleases — 'he may begin it with the words, 
" We have seen with pleasure," " We have heard 
■with delight," or, " We have great satisfaction in 
being able to state ;" and he may go on in the same 
strain in such a way, as that, without some mark 
set upon his writing, even a very good judge would 
suppose that the editor of the paper were Mating^ 
out of sheer admiration, that, of the truth of which 
he vaa firmly convinced from his own personal 
knowledge. " The Times" receivea all this, and 

Ka 
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prints it ; but by printing the single ward " Adver-. 
vertiaemm^^ at the top of it, th«y afford a key to the 
whole matter^ and show the most simple and care- 
less reader, &at the opinion thus attempted to be 
palmed upon the public as theirs, is neither more, 
nor less than a projector puffing hb own project ; 
and when a paragraph appears, proclaiming the, 
great, advantages which are to result from the es- 
tablishment or a company,. the inexpressible benefits. 
Aat a nostrum or a cosmetic has conferred upoi^ 
the world, the great talenu of some candidate for 
public fame, the astonishing genius with which a boot 
has been written,, or any of the other marvellously, 
good- qualities which the D<!Cessity or the impudence. 
<^ an advertising man sets forth, is by means of 
the magical commentary of this little word shown, 
to be a piece oif self-praise, then the effect is abso-. 
lutely ridiculous. I have often been disappointed 
in pictures, and books, and other matters of a simi- 
lar kind, to which I had seen the most extravagant, 
praise given by the editors of papers, whom I had. 
no reason to regard as fools ; and repeated disap^ 
pointment in this way has induced me, before I, 
glaced- confidence in any little leading paragraph, 
tliat appeared in another paper, to look into " The, 
Tiroes," in ordqr to see whether the same thing, ot,. 
something analogous, was to be fouod there stamped. 
%coij|iit«rfeit, by having the sanu word " Adver- 
tisun^Dt" branded on its front. 
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This practice may, in the eye» of some, appear 
somewhat harsh towards the poor wight who codt 
coctfl the parag;raph and pays his money for its 
insertion ; but it is a matter of great justice toward 
the public, and a^ most effectual, means of keeping 
up the character of the paper, uid giving weight 
to its decisions when it happens to decide upon the 
merits of any thing, in its own language. If yoa 
find any praise or censure in "The Times,^* 
which is not marlced as an advertisement, you may 
always be sure that, right or wrong, that is the 
unbought opinion of the conductors of the paper, 
or of those to whom they delegate the management 
of the particular department to which the article 
judged of belongs. In this way, though the 
people of "The Times" may err, and nodo^bt do 
err, in their own judgment, they can. neverbe sup> 
posed to mislead from those interested motives 
which necessarily influence those persons of whom 
the thing praised is the property, or who are in 
possession of something tQwhich.the thing censur-. 
ed is a rival. 

In many oth^r papers, when a critieism on » 
book, for instance, is given, you never know whe- 
ther, that criticism comes from the proprietor of 
the book as a paid adveitisenient, or from the - 
e;ditor of the paper as a piece of bonest-intentioned 
criticism ; but. when such a thing appears in " The 
X'lD.cs," without the mark as aforesaid, you can 
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always be sure that tbey have examinrd the matter 
and questioD, and that what they say is the result 
of that exammation. I am far from saying th«i 
they arc infollible oracles — that thoy may not 
Bomrtines praise a tMng which is really bad, and 
at other tiroes censure a tb«g ivhith is really good ; 
but still it is a great matter to have a court id 
whith, though there must be human frailty, and it 
may be a little private favouritism, there can be 
DO direct bribery and cormptioa. 

Id coOBcquence of their greater supfdy of matter 
which yields them money, and their attention to 
the evMits of the time, the conductors of " The 
Times" have not much room for miscallancuus 
criticism : and this being the case, it may naturally 
be si^iposed, tfiat there must be something which 
strikes them, at least, in that which tbey select ; 
and this gives an additional value to their praise^ 
as well as an additional severity to their censure. 
I know not, and I do not care very much, how 
others may feel upon such subjects : but if I were 
any way anxious of that ephemeral praise which is 
to be gleaned from the columns of a worshipper, 
" The Times" would be the one from which I would 
most anxiously glean it ; But if I were reduced to 
the necessity of applying for such a thing, "The 
Times" would be the very laat paper to which I 
would apply — and I would do this from a con- 
viction, that if I said or did any thing that they 
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saw meet to notice, thby would notice it -without 
any hint from me ; but that if I attempted to give 
them Buch a hint, theo I should be apprehensive, 
that " the more I aalc them, the more they would 
not do it.'* 
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CHAPTER V. 



"Now look through P«te ! behold the Kene she draws 1 

What tid*, wh»t tnniei, to awert her cause ! 

Sec all her progeny — illustriou* sight ! 

Behoh), and coant them, m tbcy lise to lighL 

Ai BereeyDthia, while her ofiapring vie 

In boinage to the mother of the skj, 

SoTveyi ■Kond her id the bleii abode 

A hundred aons, and every boh a goA : 

Not with leaa glory mighty Dulneea crown'd 

Shall take, through Babel, her triumphant round. 

And her Parnassus glancing o'er at once. 

Behold a hundred sons, and each a dunce." 

It is not only a singtilar fact, bat a iact from 
which conclusions highly favourable to the good 
taste, dtscemmcDt, and independence of the public 
may be drawn, that " The Times," tl#paper which 
obtains the largest and most lucrative share of pub- 
lic support, is almoHt (he only one which is neither 
supported by any political party or single class of 
persons, nor rests its claims upon the superiority 
with which any of its single departments is con- 
ducted, or the merits of any one individual engaged 
in the conducting of it. 
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Tke Morning Herald is, after " The Time«," an 
independent, or perhaps I shoald rather say, a mer- 
cantile speculation of the proprietors; and, therefore, 
Tike every other mercantile speculation, it naturally 
loolcs for its support to the whole public, rather 
than to any one class. But it entirely wants the 
general taste and tact of " The Times ;" and it owed 
the commencement, and owes the continuation of 
its success, more to the attention which it pays to 
the errors and crimes of society, and the turn whiA 
it has of converting; those naturally repulsive sub- 
jects into matters of amusement, than to the earli- 
ness or the accuracy of its general mformation, at 
the soundness and depth of its political or critical 
opinions. Nobody, at least nnbody with whom [ 
ever spoke, either quoted his information from "The 
Herald," or appealed to it as a standard of opinion. 
One never finds it introduced by political men, as 
a matter of caution, like *' The Times," or as a 
matter, of praise or censure, like the party papers. 
One seldom hears its opinion appealed to as the 
test by which the professors or productions of the 
fine arts are to be judf^d — and one very seldom 
finds its words quoted in booksellers* advertise- 
ments. One caase of its'not being referred to up* 
OD these latter aubjects, may be, that by imitating 
•* The Times" in putting the word " Advertise^ 
ment" at the top of those paragraphs which are 
manufactured for the purpose of quotation, it pre- 
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vents the possibility of quoung those cxpreuions 
which it would be most agreeable for the parties to 
quote : but there ts a more substantial reason ; 
when " The Herald" docs venture to give an opi- 
nion upon a literary subject, or a subject connected 
with the finer principles and more skilful practice 
x>{ the arts, it contrives to show, that that is 30 
much a matter without the pale of its ordinary oc- 
cupations and congenial feelings, that it is unable 
to say much that is worthy of being quoted. It, in 
short, betrays a want of knowledge and a want of 
love of such subjects, which take away the merits 
of its praise, and blunt the stiog of its censure ; so 
that a man who aims at any thing higher than the 
-broad amunement of the public fur the passing hour, 
is apt to be indifferent as to what may be written 
about him in "The Herald." 

Still, however, though not an instructing, " The 
Herald" is, as times go, and the tastes of men (un- 
fortunately perhaps) lean, a very amusing publica- 
tion withal i and there are, both in the Babylon and 
elsewhere, thousands of persons who, I doubt aot 
would be very willing to sacrifice all the philoso- 
phy, all the patriotism, all the learning, and all the 
taste, providerd that thereby they could secure a 
continuation of that broad humour, that making 
merry at faults and failings — that dressing up of 
ignorance and vice, as motley harlequins and face- 
tious clowns, which is afforded to them by " The 
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Herald." And it muat be adnittedt that if one 
could bring oneself to believe ^t nlghtl}' brawls in 
the tdrcets, ud squaUilsi in the wntdihouse;, and 
scenes m ibt pi^e-o%£i| were tiie fittoBt s^ubjects 
aboBt vliidi to make men^, then " The Herald" 
would be a v&y cIcTer, and dmerve to be a very 
popular, journal. Thait ^ thougfatles»^-thoM who 
are bent upon what dhey call fiin, and vbo care not 
what degradation or aiiaery itot fyn nay produce 
to othen, Bhaold lik« the court calloqaies, the ludi- 
crous gcoupB, aul the aiDgular actiioti», which ** The 
H«-a]d" Mts before them, nn easily be imagiDad ; 
nor will it be denied, that, Mnid the mass of that 
vbich fastidieiw persoos would call offensive mat- 
ter, there are often delinei^ioiis so droll, so graphic, ' 
so perfectly Ho^ir^an both in the outlines and 
1^ filling up, that they overcome the powers of the 
most grave and [dttlosopHic face, and even bespeak 
a patiev, if not a favourable reading, for other de- 
lineations, which, without the others, would be 
■ccvned and scouted, because of their unnaingled 
offensivcnesg. 

Although I am far front being <^ opinicm (though 
to be siwe my opinion is not worth much, and so 
I am asking nothiog for it,) that the subject upon 
which " The Herald" avowedly rests its priocipal 
hopes af success, iseitber Oie most honourable in its 
nature, or the most beneficial in its effects upon ^ 
morals or the taste of society, I am very ready to 
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admit not only that its execution is admirable, but 
that it may occasionally do good. When, indeed, 
one observes the power of fancy, the tact in observ- 
ation, and the ready band at delineating, which 
appear in the police reports of " The Herald," one 
cannot help regretting, that the labours of so very 
eminent a workman as they must employ in this 
department, must perish through the periahableness 
of his materials. Were fae to take a range some- 
what wider, dip his figures when made, in the philo- 
sophic waters, to give them long, if not immortal 
duration, and so group them together as to repre- 
sent the general habits of classes, instead of the in- 
sulated acts of individuals, such a man might be- 
come in efiect, what, candidly speaking, he seems to 
be n power — a sort of literary Hogarth, and do for 
the lower and lost classes of society, what many, 
with powers far inferior, attempt to do for the up- 
per and aspiring. 

One is the more disposed to regret, that such an 
artist should trace his figures in the sand, and so 
have to trace other ones after the return of every 
tide, when one perceives that his talents arc not, 
like some of those who attempt to be droll after the 
same fashion, confined to the ludicrous appearances 
and expressions of any one class of persons. 

There are some who can hit off the oddities of 
Babylon with great eETect, (as for instance oiie or 
both authors of the " Rejected Addresses,") there 
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are odiers who can be very graphic in setting forth 
the Fivea' Court and the ring, and there is a third 
class, who know the very depths of debauchery, 
and can throw a clear light upon the darkest pages 
in the history of human transaction ; but when any, 
or when all of these, attempt to step beyond their 
vocation the drollery shifts from the thing described 
to the describer — the world ceases to laugh at the 
incongruities of the subject, although they may still 
be unable to maintain the gravity of their muscIesT 
in consequence of the incongruity that there is be- 
tween the subject and the delineation. I have beard 
a story told of a pamter who had arrived at consi- 
derable celebrity, in consequence of the great effect 
with which he delineated the ass— an animal which, 
thougb.it has great favour for, and perhaps consi- 
derabie relationship to, many other classes of learned, 
eloquent, and elegant persons, is a favourite with 
none but with the painter. I wilt not go into the 
philosophy of the matter, as to whether this pictur- 
esque and patient quadruped is scorned b^ poets, 
by prosers lilce myself, and by quill-meD m. general, 
upon the same grounds and for the same reasons- 
that men attempting to rise in the world always 
shun their poor, humble, and contented relatives : 
I will not enter upon this piece (rf philosophy ; but . 
I cannot help thinking that it is a very promising 
one, and really many of the knots of wise heads in 
Babylon the Great, not excepting those wisest oC 
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lihem all, the Royal Societies of Arts and oF Litera- 
ture, appear to me to have sometimes busied them- 
selves about mutters not much more elevated in the 
study, and which did not promise, and I may say did 
not prove,more useful in the solution . To them there- 
fore, I leave the philosophy, making my leg with all 
manner of submissive admiration, and proceed to 
state the fact. This painter, who, as I have said, 
had gotten much renown in consequence of the 
great accuracy with which he could imitate an ass, 
was not contented with the glory thence resulting, 
but would needs delineate landscapes and groups of 
human figures: but so strOngly had the ass taken 
hold of his imagination— so completely had it usurp- 
ed dominion over him, that whatever was the sub- 
ject of his picture, and whatever it appeared to be 
like upon a very near inspection, when removed to 
a proper distance you would always trace in it a 
very distinct image of the donkey— some two great 
men, great women, great castles, or great treea, were 
always perked up in one place like the ears, and so 
on through all the other members of that which the 
artist would have avoided if he could. 

It is just the same with those delineators of drol- 
lery of whom I speak. They do the ass well j but 
they should content themselves with it ; for of a 
surety it is apparent in every thing they attempt, 
whether they do intend it or not. It is the ab- 
sence of this not mannerism, but individually of 
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conception, which constitutes the great charm of th« 
police reporter, for " The Herald ;*' and therefore 
his case is exactly the reverse of that of the painter, 
seeing that he must alvays stick to the ass, whether 
bia forte happen to lie there or not. 

> have heard it objected against " The Herald,*'' 
and against other papers, which either generally, oe 
upon particular subjects, write, or attempt to write, 
^er the same fashion, ^at t^ so writing they give 
a sort' of iciat to crimes, and thereby entice people 
to the commission of <them. This may be a very 
Tirtuotis opinion; but like many other opiniotii 
which Saw or are intended to flow, from an exu- 
berance of virtuous feeling, it. is not excessively 
wise. That the style iu which the faults and the 
follies of society are delineated in " "Kie Herald^' 
may make folks better acquainted, not only with 
the fact that such, things, are committed, but with 
the manner in which they are committed, I do not 
deny j but I have yet to learu, and I suspect that 
die rest of the world has yet to learn, that, the 
making any thing notorious,, provided that it be 
at the-same time made ridiculous, tempts men to* 
die commission of iti- Qa the contrary, the very cir- 
oumstance of making police reports — things which 
have something repulsive in their very, nature^— pa*- 
latable and sought aEter^ is one step, and a.very de^^ 
oided step, toward the prevention, of the matters, 
diey turn into ridicule^. It. may be jtossible that. 
L2. 
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• few lools uaty do mtHy things from the vm^ of 
■eeing tfaenielves in print, but die nuaibcr even of 
dwm moat be very few ; while kaitvcB will never do 
Inavith thing*, from a deenr of hsvieg fhem known. 
In as far, therefore, as the picvcntiOB o£ niene ia 
concerned, the case in £>voar of the police reports 
is decided. 

But they Imtc another advantage : iliey ere 
powerful auxiliaries, -m the detection of whatever 
of evil has been done. In a place like X<oadon,the 
most extensive, honest,«nd lynx-eyed p^ice cannot 
be vhoily suSctent for tracing At ramifications 
of iniqui^, 1%ereare pieces of infonnatioa to be 
obtained fron individuals wtth whom the police 
cannot have any interconrse, but wtuch-may be, and 
often have been brought to light by tlv mere pub- 
lication of other crimes xommittcd by the - same 
parties in the newspapers j and if the police magis- 
trates were to be otaniDed upon the point, I have 
no doubt ^t tht^ would admiti that since the poeaa 
pMd so much attentiim to the matter, their Jaboura 
have been more efficient. 

There is yet one further advantage of t^ia Bpesieo 
of publicatiDB, and ^t is, the effect which it haa 
upon the police Aeiotelvea. This has some happy 
effects, as it regains their Honours upon thebenches; 
but It has nuiy more as it yegards those whom 
they must employ in the inferior department. A 
wagiatrate, who knows -^at a oullion of persons 
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will nad every word he says, and decide upon 
eveiy judgment he gives, within a few hours aftw 
it ia dBltvcred, mast be upon the alert ; and when 
the officers employed know that so vigilant a watch- 
mui has ibis eye upon ^m, they will pause befon 
they enter into those ccdluaions, which, in former 
tines, were so common as to be the foundation of ' 
proverbs. The general improvements of the age ' 
may have done a great deal towards bringing the 
police of London to its present state of efficiency 
and Gomptrative purity -, but I am disposed to 
think, that the rendering of police reports an ofa^t 
of general interest and curiouty has done a ^od 
deal more. 

That by {Ms means wounds may be given, and 
very often are actually given, to the feelings of in- 
dividuals who ought not to have their feelings so 
wounded, cannot be denied ; and that ibete faaw* 
been cases in which " The Herald'^ has been very 
reprehcnaible Id this way, is equ^y true; bat 
then is no need at this time of day for nentioning 
that the casual ebusee which may uke place in the 
exercise of any function, are no argument against 
its genetat utility. That which is calculated to 
effect great good, must always be of an acjtive na- 
ture, and for that reason dangerous when it geu 
into the hands of the ignorant or the heedless ; and 
just as IB the case with those who pervert religion, 
and medicine, and liberty, and wea]th,andjdl otim 
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great and valuable things to mischievous purposes, 
the ignorant or injudicious uses to which police re- 
porting has been prostituted, are no argument 
against the thing applied — they merely affect the 
mode of its application, and perhaps in it they 
have done far less injury to the leelings of indivi- 
dualx, compared with the great good that has re- 
salted to society generally, than has occurred is 
the exercise of any power of the same extent, and 
the same activity. 

The Morning Chronicle once stood at the heaf 
of what may be considered as party journals, and' 
in some respects it then stood at the head of the 
whole daily press. The late Mr, Perry, to whom- 
it owed its rise, andwhose death brought about its 
Binding, if not its fall, belonged to a class of persons 
who cannot be looked for among the everyday pro- 
prietors and editors of newspapers; and, therefore, 
the celebrity of *' The Morning Chronicle" being- 
all along more dependent upon him, as an indivi-- 
dual, than upen any superiority in the other depart-- 
ments of its management, naturally became weak 
when his strength was withdrawn from it. Mr. 
Perry possessed, in no inferior degree, the attributes 
of politician, man of the world, and man of taste ; 
and if he was not just so profound as a philoeopher* 
or as a critic, as the world was. disposed to give- 
him credit for being, they gave him the credit, and 
that' answered the purpose equally well. During^ 
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his lifetime, 'The Chronicle' was not only by com- 
mon report the Whig paper, but the editor and pro- 
prietor himself was admitted a party in the concoct- 
ing of moat of the Whig plans, and bore his share in 
every effort that was made for the carrying of those 
plans iuto execution. In those days, the Whigs 
were not only a more popular, but a more powerful, 
united, and gifted party than they are in these latter 
times; and, from those circumstances, their accre- 
dited organ, which always played in dignified strains, ' 
commanded much more respect than any similar 
organ could now command. 

In addition to his political superiority, Mr. 
Perry had, and probably deserved, the characto' 
of a kind of arbiter eiegantiarum s and in virtue of 
this character, his account of the motives and- 
movements of the fashionable world were counted 
so superior to those of any other editor, that his 
paper was sought after, for its faahionable intelli- 
gence, by many who were hostile to its politics. 
Besides, he had the skill to select the best artists, 
both as servants and as amateurs ; and in conse* 
quence of this " The Morning Chronicle," in its 
better days, was certainly the most brilliant paper 
of that time, and perhaps superior to any thing 
that hae been since introduced. There was a spirit 
in its poetry, a smartness in its anecdotes, and a 
gentlemanly air even in the severest of its stricturea, 
together with a careful avoiding of all details and 
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circumstances by which delicacy could be uaterialty 
oiended, that reodered it better adapted for being 
the newspaper of the polite world, than any of its 
coDtempo rarie s . 

But the death of Mr. Perry, the decline of the 
Whig party, the total dissolution of all connexion 
— at least of all avowed connexion, between the re- 
mains of that party and the paper, its passing tntiy 
other and very different hands, and the attempts 
Uiat appear to have been made to bring it into com- 
petition with the common mercantile and hot-house 
journals, have complotely destroyed the formes 
character of " The Chronicle," without giving it 
any thing that can be called a character in return > 
At present it ia probably the most laborious of all 
the Babylonian journals ; and yet it, perhaps, labours 
to less purpose than any of them. In its reports, 
U grasps at eveiy thing, good, indifferent, and bad; 
and it seems to be watchful enough after news ; but 
there is such a total want of discrimination and 
taste, and, above all, of life and spirit about it, that 
its labours do not turn to half the account of those 
of others who are not half so laborious. 

In addition to those wants of " The Chronicle," 
it has some qualities which it would, be a great deal 
better without : — Upon many points of politics and 
political economy, it is by far too much the doatlng 
and dogmatical disciple of theories and principles 
which no sensble man can hold, and no man of very 
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delicate mind would wish to be brought into prac- 
tice. I shall not mention all its erroneous, or 
rather offensive frailties upon such points, but I 
may mention that *' The Chronicle^' either is labour- 
ing, or was not very long ago labouring at two of 
the most hopeless, and to all men of good taste and 
right feeling, two of the most revolting projects 
that ever accidendy took possession of the human 
head when they found it "To be let unfurnished," 
— the elevation of profligate infidelity into the place 
which religion occupies, and the substitution of the 
dregs of French vice for the good old purity of 
English domestic society. I know not why I 
should conceal the parties for whom " The Chro- 
nicle" at least at one time laboured — they were 
Richard Carlile, and a soi-ditanl philosopher, whose 
place is somewhere westward of Temple Bar ; the 
one of whom laboured (and perhaps did it through 
terror of starvaUon, which was at least some exte- 
nuadon of his labour) to set men altogether free 
frcHn the restraints of religion, and the other la- 
houred (and if he did it without any necessity of 
pecuniary reward, that was no extenuation of his 
labour) to ''introduce among the most heedless and 
most helpless class of his fellow- subjects, notions 
which would have gone far to subvert not merely 
the moral principles, but the natural feelings, of a 
large proportion of the poorer classes. 

There was no possibility for any journals wading 
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through such sloughs as these, without being both 
soiled and encumbered by the stains ; a&d though 
I M» far from supposing that " The Chronicle" was 
not thinking that it was in good earnest promoting 
the weal of mankind when it was working at these 
matters, yet even " The Chronicle" itself does not 
need to be laid, that, in a public journalist, i^o- 
ranee of this kind is just as mischievous in its effects 
as if the same conduct sprung from known and per- 
verse wickedness. 

In addition to those circumstances, *' The Chro- 
nldc^' is beset by a species of poking and perverse 
obscurity — a &culty, in consequence of which it 
is continually labouring to render dark, subjects 
which are naturally plain enough, and to persUnde 
people that there is great depth in the shallowest of 
all possible matters. There it still a good deal 
both of learning and of power about it ; but the 
learning is of that kind which the age either never 
has learned, or has been at some pains to forget; 
and the power is so perfectly unmanageable, or 
ratber so unskilfully managed, that it turns to very 
little account. It often presents the most singular 
combinations : The beginning of a paragraph shall 
be religious, even to downright puritanicism, 
whilst the end shall be an inuendo, and not a very 
dark one, that it would just be as well for the world 
if there were no religion at all ; — it shall begin with 
a panef^ric upon the glorious Revolution of 1688, 
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stnd of the great blessings that have resulted to 
tftese kingdoms from the overthrow of the Romish 
hierarchy, end it shall end by a piece of special 
pleading, neither very temperate nor very logical, 
ID favour of the restoration of that same hierarchy 
-to a large portion of its temporal power, and an 
admission of the genuine followers of Loyola to 
the miinagement of state aKiirs In England. It 
contains, in short, a great deal of the empty husks 
of knowledge, and the dry stubble of theoretic 
philosophy ; but it seems not to understand, and, 
indeed, it is not easy to see how it should under- 
stand, how to turn these matters to any effective 
practical account. 

But, independently of any inferiority on the 
part of those by whom " The Chronicle" has been 
new modelled, and changed from a party paper 
of the first class and most decided spirit, to a 
general paper, certainly not the (irat of its class ; 
and, whatever may be its industry, the very 
£iict of changing it so completely, was in itself 
an act of a somewhat hazardous nature. It is true 
that they, into whose hands it is come, were not 
calculated to occupy the same relation in which Mr. 
Perry stood with regard to the Whigs, and the 
Whigs themselves do not appear so solicitous to 
have the direct co-operation of a single paper as 
they once were ; but all things considered, it might 
have been just as well to preserve ijpt only the 
Vol. It— M 
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semblance of a conaezioD with the Whigs, hut the 
vhole of that tone of the paper, which would have 
prevented folks fron seeing that raen of high rank 
and lofty pretensions had ceased to be inumatc^ 
toncemed with it. This indeed, was the only 
unoccupied ground — the only ground upon which 
it had not to contend against a well-established 
competitor; unless indeed, it had plunged head 
and ears into high Church and high Tory politics — 
a change which would have been a great deal too 
violent, and which, judging from the only Morning 
paper which takes that course violently, would not 
have been very advantageous. For early and ge- 
neral information, and as a vehicle for advertise- 
ments, "The Chronicle" bad to contend, and to 
contend hopelessly, with " The Times," while each 
of the other Morning papers barred it out frodi 
some department or other; and thus, whatever 
might have been its strength, and the skill with 
which that strength was directed, its success roust 
have been a matter both of difficulty and of time. 
Even its own friends appear to have given it at 
least tacit hints of the course which it ought to 
pursue : for, though it be not now a literary paper, 
the booksellers still continue to advertise very ex- 
tensively in it ; and though it does not pay more 
frequent or more skilful attention to works of art 
and subjects of elegant amusement than the other 
papers of the day, yet they who deal in those diings 
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continue to show either a partiality to it from hiabit, 
or a grsttitude for its past services. 

I have often heard *'The Chronicle" complained 
of, upon the ground that folks are unable to de- 
termine whether the opinions which it does slate 
upon commercial subjects, and literature, and the 
tfrta, be its own opinions or disguised ^dvenise- 
nents ; and I must confess, diat if some things 
which I bare observed in it do not belong to the 
category of pufis, and if money had not been paid 
for theit itftertion, there is somebody connected with 
the paper, who will never discover the philosoplitr's 
stone either in amercantile or a metaphysical sense. 
One vfho remembers what " The Chronicle" was 
in former tines, eannot help regretfing being obliged 
to speak of it aher this fashion ; but when one sits 
down honestly and conscientiously to describe 
things, one must describe things just as one finds 
them, and sacrifice tlvea private feelings to regard 
for trnth. 

TTie Morning- Post may he regarded as being 
partly a party paper and partly not. It has all 
along been upon the ministerial side, and it has 
been so violently or mildly in proportion to the 
temperature of its editors. It is not to be ac- 
counted as a strong paper any way. It affects to 
be fashionable ; and, like the majority of well-be- 
haved people of fashion, it ia too poBte for doing 
either much good or much harm. It ia, howevW, 
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vtry genteel in its mantiers ; and never geta out of 
temper either with itselF or with any body else. 
It is respectable in its information, but it is never 
£rat-ratc ; and though its opinions be always can- 
did, and often kind, they are seldom expressed with 
sufficient strength. There is not a great deal el- 
tber of depth or of substance in its political spe- 
culations ; and though in literature and in life it 
has some knowledge, and some love of what is soft 
and pretty, it does not appear to understand or 
to trouble itself about what is sublime or eDcrgetic. 
*' The Post'* has that listless kind of eye which be- 
longs to an elegant lounger, or a lady who is quite 
contented to real the whole of her fame upon being 
fashionable ; it cannot see things that are very 
large, neither can it see those a/f which the point is 
very smalt and keen. But the same qualities which 
render "The Post" comparatively a feeble paper, 
render it aafe to all and agreeable to many: it 
never tears and destroys private character, like some 
of its more daring brethren ; and I, at least, have 
never heard qf its exerting itself to stifle the i^me 
or ruin the prospects of any candidate for public 
notice. " The Post" appears to be quite at home 
And happy, in its own fine writing—which is not 
always very fine, and in its own poetry — which is 
not always very poetical, in consequence of this 
unasMiming mildness of character, " The Post" dif- 
fcra from most of the other papers ; for while th? 
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ratlvilliie of their opisions. is mrtnt Ao-n par,at]d 
frequently st a discouttt, that of " The i*ost" usu- 
ally circulates at a premtunt. 

T/ti New Timet is a journal \rbieb takes the same 
side in pditicfl Aat**!^ Post** tales, when its 
gciHlcneas vnftbles it to take a side at all : but ^ Tlie 
New Times" is k t>aper of very dillerent descrip- 
tion J h is decidedly and one would almost say 
furiously a party paper. Its original name was 
" The Day i" and since. In consequence of the 
secession or expulsion of its present, or at any rate 
ita late editor from "The Times," it has been 
called "The ttme-o'-day," — a word of most emphatic 
import in the Babylonian slang vocabulary. Set- 
tiag aside tfie politics of " The New Times" — and 
while the government 'of the country is upon a 
peace and prosperity estabMshment, the violent part 
of the politics, not only of "The New Times," but 
of every other paper, will be set aside, whether 
they who drudge therein be so disposed or not-» , 
the said " New Times" is what one would call a 
fair and civil journal ; but It is in the habit of being 
very slovenly withal, and neither selects informa- 
tion, nor states proceedings, with that discrimina- 
tion and tact which characterize the journal of 
which it professes to be a new edition. Sometimes, 
too, and the times at which it. has attempted this 
are rather rtcent than remote, it has opened a vein 
of what it has been pleased to call original humour ; 
MS 
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but that humour has proved to be either so peccant 
or so perfectly iDsipid, that they hav£ allowed the 
Tctn to cloae again. Indeed, no time could be 
worse chosen for the CQinmencement of a species 
of writing which had nothing to recommend it but 
its ill-nature, and not enough of that to make an 
effective rjccommeDdatiDn, than that at which "The 
New Times" tygan to deal in this sort of com? 
modity. Come from whichever side of a questioq 
it will, there is nothing in which the right of pri- 
mogeniture is more strong than in the calling of 
names ; and had *' The New Times" beeo the first 
to do this, there is little doubt that, if it had not 
become celebrated; it would have become abundant- 
ly notorious. But while there was room left for 
Quch a thing, and patience in the public to hear it, 
"The New Times" was demonstrating its indig- 
nation, and denouncing its vengeance, against those 
' vhom it did not tike in very solemn though some- 
vhat sickly strains ; and the change from these to 
ribaldry, even though that ribaldry had been fresh, 
:)nd new, would, in all probiibility, have been too 
much for its constitution. It used to be a sort of 
lecturing and lamenting paper ; and even where it. 
did not find conviction, (for it never was remarkable, 
for carrying conviction with it,) it moved pity ; and, 
tha^ which is at one time successful in exciting the. 
compassion of mankind, is not the. most promising 
foE exciting their lou^hter at. apothcr. . A^hon, it 
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took to its solemn lamcntationB, nobody was pro- 
bably very much alarmed for the actual coming of 
the evils which it foresaw ; but. there were many 
who would have been very sorry had those evils 
actually come, and. there were not a few who re^ 
gretted that a paper laying claim to bo much kind- 
ness' of heart, and purity, of principle^ should be 
afflicted with the anttcipation.of them. Thos^ dan- 
gers, or rather those phantasma of danger, have, 
however, passed away ; ami. the country and " The 
New Times" have great reason to h<; thankful that 
they have preserved their «:Ktste»ce-— or ralher» 
perhaps, that their safety has been preserved In a 
way which, pcrhaps,'^cither of them exactly under-. 
Stands. Id matters of taaiQ and literature, " The- 
New Times*' has all algog been accounted more 
honest than intelligent; and'those who have, with- 
held from its decisions on these points the praise of. 
absolute w,isdom, have generally conceded to them, 
tjiat of very gentlemanlike impartiality. But this 
has not been uniform ; for there have been occa- 
sions upon which, without displaying one jot more 
either of depth or power than usual, it has ruO; 
quite wild: yet as.it generally, remiined but a shoK' 
time in thqse fits, and as nobody seemed to be 
seriously hurt by its conduct while in them, it 
would, not be fair to put them upon record against. 
it'. 

It,ha3 , alwfq'a 3ti;*ick me that The British Fress> 
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is a i»per, and perhapa the onty Morning ptpCr, that 
}»■ neither been honoured nor rewarded in propor- 
tion to it» merits. Thit may seem aingidar; for 
the name, though there be a little of arrogance in it, 
is notwithitaoding one (rf the very beat names that 
could be thought of j and though there has eften 
been a good deal of meagrebess in the reporting de- 
partment of " The Press," yet it has frequently been 
ia other respects managed with great spirit, if not 
the most perfea judgatent. ** The Press" lias pass- 
ed ttirough many hands i and in consequence, Acre 
is no uniformity in its political opinions. Perhaps, 
indeed, this is the cause of its want of success ; for 
if upon a political question one asks what are the 
■eniimenn of " The British Press," one is obliged 
to pause and oitswer^c previous question, " Under 
which King, Bezonian V* Whether this be the cause 
or not, it is true, that more brilliant if net profound 
original writing has, during the last four or live 
years, been buried in ** The British Press," than in 
aHy other paper; and when one contrasts its merits 
upon many points, with its want of circulation 
and success in a commercial point of view, one 
feeh that something more than commercial talent 
is requisite for the firm establishment of a Morn- 
ing paper. . Unless, indeed, the original proprietors 
' of such a paper be prepared to expend upon it a very 
Urge capital, it cannot hare even a chance of bucccbs. 
- In that ithich constitutes the permanent value of 
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sucli a paper, no talent will suffice. Labour— the 
labour of many hands, and those hands as skilful 
and as numerous as any rival can employ, is the 
thing that is demanded ; and unless this can be pro- 
cured-— ualesa foreign news ajs early ajid as abun- 
dant, and ftports as full and as faithful, as are to be 
found in any rival journal, can be obtaiiied, all the ~ 
generous opinions, all the just criticism, and aR 
the honesty, fairness, and liberali^, which the con- 
ductors of a paper can impart to it, seem to be ut- 
terly incompetent for recommending it to the public. 
This is to he regretted as a general misfortune, 
and it is especially to be regretted in the case of 
" The British Press ;'* but as it is one of thoae 
lubjects of regret of which the btame can be laid- 
upon no individual, it doea not appear ^at there is 

j either removal or remedy. 

I "The British Press^'explains another fact which . 
may be useful to those who shall attempt the est>* 
blishmeot of Morning, papers, and which is curious, 
and it may be consolatory tp the public at large,— 
It is this : a limited body of men, whose busineas 
it is to advertise largely, and who might therefore 
be supposed to render the other parts of the paper 
subservient to their own purposes as advertisers, 
do not seem capable of establishing such a paper. 
" The British. Press" belongs, or at least at one time " 
belonged (for it shifts very often) in a great mea- 
sure, to auctioneers — persons who advertise largely. 
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but who do not appear to have been able, eves 
with a reputed increase of talent in the intmedi- 
ate management, to add to the auccess of this pa* 
per. The experiment haa therefore been tried i 
and the public may rest aasured that so great a 
the expenae neceuary for the catabUalhnent of i 
powerful Morning newspaper, and ao various and 
uncontrollable are the circumstances, upon which 
Ae success of such a publication depends, that no 
limited, and therefore interested, body of men cid 
make it an engine for the forwarding of their pri- 
vate asd personal advantage, in any other than by 
Ae legitimate road to preference in the public eati- 
matioD — making it better than any of its rivals. 

Tliere are only other two morning papers set 
forth in the Greac Babylon ; and tke one of these 
ia the property of rather a nunerous class of pe^ 

- sons, while the other ta devoted to the interests of 
another cks*, as numerous, and in a national point 
of view, far moreinpoVtant: Tfit Morning AdvcT' 
titer ia the property of Ae publicans, <»- aa the; 
term themaelves, "The society of Licensed Vic- 
tuallera i" and The Public Ledger is devoted to the 
shipping and commercial interests. Both of these 
papers being certain of a considerable circulatioif 
a circulation as wide as the origin^ung or patro- 
nizing class will admit of, without the exertioo of 
any very great degree of talent or the putting of 

. themselves to any very great expense, have learned 
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to take matters in so snug and quiet a way, that in 
their quantity of maaer, and aho in the quality of 
it, they are considerable different from the other 
Morning papers. " The Advertiser" is seldom seen 
or heard of out of London ; it is not met with lo 
London, except in the houses of those from whose 
fraternity it emanates j and though all or most of 
them take it by way of encouraging a project be- 
longing to their craft, there are few of them who 
4o not find it expedient to order one or more of the 
other Morping papers. When Parliament ia not 
tittinf, and when no other matter of great public 
interest is in progress, " The Advertiser" risea up 
to a sort of resemblance to the other papers, or 
rather peihsps the other papers sink down to a sort 
of resemblance to " The Advertiser ;" but during 
the sitting of Parliament, and indeed during the 
occurrence of any thing, an account of which can 
be acquired only through great labour or at great 
expense, it would be in vain to look, at least, for an 
early or a full account of it, in " The Advertiser." 
In its Parliamentary reports, indeed, it has a .very 
summary way of going to work : for however long 
or however loudly the members may' debate at a 
certain hour, and that by no means a late one. 
" The A-dvertiser" condenses the whole of the elo- 
quence into the single line, *^ An interesting debate 
ensued, in which (such and such members) took 
part ;" and thereupon it adjourns the House. 
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TTie Ledger, instead of hcing, like *' TTie Adver- 
tiser," confined in its circulation to the metropolis, 
and in a great measure restricted to a class who 
have not only the opportunity, hut the necessity 
of seeing the other journals, circulates among those 
connected with shipping at the out-pnrtB, as well 
as in the capital ; and therefore it demands a little 
more variety in its materials, and a little more 
care in the selection of them. Besides, there are 
subjects, and occasionally not the most obvious or 
manageable subjects, upon which it must state opi- 
nions ; and thus, though the task of " The Ledgf r" 
be not so severe as that of the more general Morn- 
ing papers, it ia one of the labours of Hercules, 
compared with what devolves upon " The Adver*- 
tiser." 

Each of these papers seems, however, to answer 
the purpose for which it is intended, and to work 
away in a quiet and peaceable manner; but as nei- 
ther of them has a first rate influence upon public 
opinion, or is a first rate vehicle of public opinion, 
either in London or any where else, I may close 
my remarks on theii, and with thein conclude my 
notice of theTWorning papers. 

I believe t mentioned already that an Evening 
newspaper is by no means so arduous, so original, 
or !<o expensive as a Morning one ; because it caa 
add to the news containrd in the latter only a few 
occurrences that take place during the early part of 
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the day. But though upon this account, as well as 
on account of the Babyloniatis being chiefly engag- 
ed in business or in pleasure at the time of their 
appearance, the Evening papers have a compara- , 
lively limited circulation in town, they have a cor- 
responding geater one in the country. — Country 
readers receive them by the same conveyance that 
briB^ the Morning ones ; and as they have not 
only time to carry the news of town down to about 
two or three o'cloctc, but also leisure to comment at 
greater length upon the subjects contained in the 
]VIarning papers, they suit better fur those who 
depend upon the journals of the day for their rea* 
soning as well as for their facts. On this account, 
the Evening papers are perhaps more violent and 
decided in their politics than the Morning ones ; 
and it is somewhat curious, that those of them 
which are the best supported, both in circulation 
and in advertisements, are of different politics from 
^e best-supported Morning papers. 

I have heard this explained upon the supposition 
that the people in the country are a great deal more 
loyal — a great deal more devoted to the Ministry 
for the time being, than they of the Biibylon ; and 
I am disposed to admit that official men in the pro- 
vinces have exalted notions, both of their own im- 
portance in the State and oC the sense that Minis- 
ters have of that importance, which could not exist 
in London. He who is the chief man in some littl* 
Vol. II^N 
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corner* who looks down upon a scprc of viUagera, 
or a few scorea of burgesses, . as the subjects of 
his deni-kingship, very naturally feeU towards the 
Kjng, as a humble relative feels toward one who is 
high ; whereas in London, the most \x4dy and as- 
suming man in office soon finds out that: his, cluef 
value in the estimation of the Miaister coiuiata in 
bis living peaceably, and duly paying his taMa* 
' Instead, therefore, of there being more of the rea- 
li^ of. attachment to the Government in the coun- 
try than in London, the quantity that is there 
merely looks larger in coAsequence of the smallBeas 
of other things. 

But there is another cause why provincial men 
should give a preference to Ministerial jouisala: a 
very considerable number, of the provincials, have 
got it into their heads that newspapers are graad 
ioBtruments in the hands of political parties j that 
those papers which defend the measures of Govern- 
ment and attack with violence other papers which 
dp not defend the measures oi Government, are not 
only in the confidence and pay of the Administta- 
tioo, but that articles are regularly written for them 
by itsnwst eminent members. When, therefwe, 
the loyal parson, or headborough, or deputy lieuten- 
ant, or member of the quorum, in a remote place or 
district, gets hold of, a paper which puts itself into 
a fuiy against something which has appeared in a 
journal th^ he imaglaes to be in the keeping of the 
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Whigs or Radicals, be instantly sets down the va- 
pouring of the newspaper, not only as the opinion, 
but as the production, of the Lord Chancellor, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, or one or other of tl(e 
principal Secretaries of State; and doing this, he ' 
not ooly looks upon the paper as being an oracle of 
truth, hut an oracle of the gods of his political wor- 
ship, and he seeks after and reverences it accord* 
ingly. Those who are on the spot, and know how 
different the occupations of Ministers are from the 
writing of newspaper paragraphs, and how differrtit 
the majority, if not the whole, of those by whoin 
these paragraphs are written, are from the confiden- 
tial associates of Ministers, need not to be told that 
thb is a delusion i but a de1usi<Hi<, while it lasts, 
seems to take a stronger hold upon the minds of 
men, than the truth does ; and as this is rather a 
flattering delusion, they who are under it have no 
desire that it should be removed, while the news^ 
paper-men, feeling that it gives them importance^ 
and brings Uiem profits, sre 4t bome pains to keeft 
it up. 

In consequence of iu supposed connexion with 
Ministers, and its consequent extensive circulation, 
7%e Courier may be placed at the head of the 
Evening papecs. In political matters " The CoU* 
rier** is more noisy than wise ; and therefore I 
should suppose that Ministers, instead of giving it 
assistance in its labours, or payment for theU, do 
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not, in many insUnces, deem it worthy of the small 
honorarium of their thanks — If, indeed, which is by 
no means certain, they know of the great trouble to 
which it appears to put itself on their account. In the 
evenings, Ministers are generally far more usefully or 
far more agreeably employed than in reading news- 
papers, and when they do read those publications, I 
am inclined to think that they follow the genera! 
Babylonian practice of reading the Morning ones. 
I have teamed, from what 1 think very good autho> 
rity, that, notwithstanding the violent opposition of 
its politics, and the equally violent, very often un- 
merited, and not seldom unmanly and unmannerly, 
attacks which it has been in the habit of making on 
him personally. Lord Eldon was till very lately, and 
is perhaps still, in the habit of reading no other 
paper than " The Morning Chronicle." I have 
heard it said, again and again, that " The Courier," 
and some other journals that follow in the track of 
" The Courier," are in the habit of getting money 
Cor their politics ; and I agree that they do so g;et 
money : but they do not get one shilling from the 
Treasury, or from any person immediately connect- 
ed with or authorized by the Treasury ;— they get 
it, however, from loyal persons throughout the 
country, who both believe in and admire such a 
connexion as this ; and that answers the purpose 
just as well, or indeed better, inasmuch as the 
money thus procured comes from a number of per^i 
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BODS in amdl auma^ and ia the Kgular w^ of busi- 
ness— wUch renders it for more secure, and certaio- 
ly not less honourable, than if it were obtained in 
the- other way. Indeed, of aU those newspapers 
which take a violent part in ptdnics, I am not sure 
i thKt there is a single proprietor, editor, or wriM'^ 
•who, Airther th»i the profits of his scheme as a 
meFcantile speculation, either knows or cares very 
much about the pifincij^s of the par^ whose cham- 
pionship he assumes. 
, Besides the detnand thatthere is for it in embue* 

ing the small politicians of the provinces with the 
. gift of tongues — in enabling the chronicler of the 
hamlet to be eloquent orer his pot, and the vicar of 
the village to be wise in accompaniment to his pipe 
; — in furnishing unintraduced ladies and gentlemen 
j in the pump-room or Kbrary of a watering-place» 
I with hammers wherewithal to break the ice of that 
bashfolnesB and forbearance for which such places,, 
and they who- resort thither, are so remarkable — in 
beiogt as it were, not only " all things to all' men," 
: but many tAiings to many women— ministering as 
I well to the iotemal stores as to the external curling 
: of the most) fine, Soar, and foscinatiog of all heads — 
' there is a son of Bidiylonian demand for a greater 
quantity of argumentation is supplement to the 
I &cts. io an Evening p<^er than in a morning one ;; 
\ and, coupled with thi^demond and with the time a.i 
' which it is- made, there may also he found' a pwl-of 
N 2 • 
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the reason why the most successful papers of the 
evening take the opposite side in politics to the 
noBt successful papers in the iDorDing. The 
Morning paper comes upon John Bull along with 
his muffin or his crust when, he slta down to break- 
fast—the meal which he is said least to relish, and 
when be is. cudgelling his, brains about the business 
of the day : it therefore comes upon him when he 
has neither time nor turn for argument, and when 
his importance in his own eyes, and consequently 
his disregard of all else, is a maximum. The Even- 
ing paper, on the other hand, pays its addresses to 
him when he has been fed ai^d is at his ease — when 
he has retired to his club-room or his coffee-house, 
for the purpose of enjoying a portion, at least, of 
the fruits of that harvest which, during the long 
rooming, it has been his business to reap. In such 
a state of mind-i- perhaps it would be more correct 
to say, in such a sute of body — he seeks amuse- 
ment rather than information; and as words are 
much more light and manageable than things, he 
probably gives the sayings. of the Evening paper « 
preference to the recordings, of the morning one ; 
and aa men are very apt to he loyal or not loyal, in 
proportion as they find themselves, comfortable or 
not comfortable at the moment, it is extremely pro- 
bable that Jjohn's politics, may be somewhat differ- 
ent when John is full and lolling at his ease, than 
when John is empty and turmoUiog himself at 
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business. At all events, there must be some reason 
for Joha's preference for the indtpendent " Times" 
in the morning, and the courdy " Courier" in the 
evening ; aod they who Feel, disposed to dispute that 
my theory is not the right one, are very welcome to 
publitih a hetter. 

Setting aside its politics altogether, "The Cou- 
rier" is perhaps the best of the evening papero, ina 
general point of view; a nd-. except in details of 
some parts of the proceedings of the day, it per- 
haps adds more to the information contai<{ed in the 
iM'>rning paprrs than any of the other. In copying 
from those papers, I have, however, heard a charge 
brought against it : 1 have heard it said, that, in 
order to make the tone of a parliamentary report 
accord better with the tone of its own politics, it 
occasionally not only cut» down the best speeches, ■ 
and omits tho best argumems of some of the Oppo- 
sition members, but leaves out^ on the part of its 
favourites, whatever it conceives to be too specific 
an admission or two candid an avowal. I have 
mentioned again and again, and I cannot mentioa 
it too often, that' Mr. Canning ie one of the most- 
candid ministers that ever assisted in the councili 
of England ; and 1 have some sort of recollection 
of an instance in which a dispute took place be- 
tween " The Times" and " The Courier," as to the 
meaning of his words, which was decided in favour 
qf " The Times," by ai;i appeal to that gcmleraan 
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hiouelf- The report in " The TimeB" bor&that mi- 
niaters had abaadoned a certain opinion, after having 
for a short time entertained it ; and the report in 
" The Courier" made it appear that ministers had 
never entertained such an opiaion at all. 'nie 
words in "The Times" were qualified by, " at least 
for any length of tine," or somediing to the same 
meaning ; and this qualifying clause " The Courier" 
left out, and therefor^ gave to Mr. Canning's sttte- 
neut a meaning altogether different — and a mean- 
ing whichj when appealed to, he at once declared 
not to be the right one. This fiKt is in itself of no 
great import«ice ; but it shows how necessary it is 
to ke«p the commentaries of a newspaper from mu- 
tilating the facts : and I have hetud, that, since this 
little disclosure, not only '^ The Courier," but some 
of the other papers, have learned to be nwch more 
urcurospect than they were previously. 

Th€ Giobe and Traveller is by many considered 
as the rival of " The Courier," and certainly there 
U a great difference both between the politics 
uid the practices of the two journalflk Amid all 
its vehemence, and its decided leaning, "The 
Courier" is, out of the tines of its peculiar preju- 
dices, a light, lively, and good-naCured paper — 
more remarkable for a wool-gathering sort of hu- 
mour, than for any thing digging to the depth or 
gaming in the gravity of any thing philosophic. 
" The Globe and Ti^veller^" on the other band. 
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;ifiectB to be as solid as the one part of its title, and 
as r^chtrche^ and as well-Hcensed, it may be, for 
vending the marveUoua, as the other half of the 
same. In its details " The Globe and Traveller" 
is pretty good ; but it has the ponderosity, atid the 
gravitation towards its own centre, which constitute 
a globe, and keep it in its form ; and the traveller 
who inditeth its speculations, cooieth from a far 
country — a country so remote from CMnmon men 
and common notions, that few can tell whether he 
saycth sooth there anent or not. The streams of 
philosophy are like the streams of rivers: if they 
be too much exposed to the sun, men are apt to 
discover their shallowness at some seasons, and ap- 
prehend danger from their overflow at others ; and 
if they run too deep, they may, like the rivers of 
Southern Africa, cease to have a fertilizing effect, 
and become lost both to sight and to utility. The 
philosophy of " The Globe and Traveller" is some- 
what in this latter predicament. By the look of 
the paper you can perceive, or at least presume, 
that there is a world—- a globe nf wisdom in it ; but 
ia what that wisdom consists, where it ties, how it 
operates, or what purpose it serves, I, at least, have 
never been able to find out- I have seldom seea 
more massy and more sensible-looking paragraphs, 
or disquisitions which seem to have more of that 
solid quality which enables those who use it to sink 
deep apioQg things and their causes: but when i be- 
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gan to Beck for it, in order that I might IcnoT what 
it'WM about, and admire iu operation, I alw^s in 
the end found myself regrening that it had fallen 
sheer through the bottom, and was lost. 

Xt is possible that my disappcnntment in this re- 
spect may be my own fault ; but admittTog that it 
is, I do not see that a sufficient case in favour of 
the use of this ultra-profundity has been made 
out i becaase those who affect to write for all the 
wta-ld, should not show themselves so much wiser 
than the rest of the world, as that plain men can- 
Bot understand their mode of proceeding in the 
wunciatton of ordinary opinions and ^ elucida- 
tion of every-day events. Even in dte least pro- 
found of political questions, there is enough for 
common men to grapple with, without compelling 
them to {^pple through the mists of an occult 
philosophy. 

*' The Globe and Traveller" has the character of 
being a very liberal and independent paper— of 
Bot taking a very violent part either for or against 
any of the coafeseed and acknowledged sets of po- 
liticians ; and in as far as I am able to judge of it, 
I have no great disposition to quarrel with this 
character ; indeed, whenever I have attempted to 
analyse it, my attention has always been so much 
diverted from ^at part o( its character which I 
knew, and drawn to that which I have found I 
could not know, that I have never been able to 
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make up iny mind, aa to whether thoae, who deal 
in that tremendously profound philosophy where- 
by £ have been so often put to a stand, and that 
flail-like wit, which kept mc at a diatance because I 
never could foe certain how or where it might hit* 
see clearly themselves, either what it is they use or 
how they are using it. 

In literary and other criticism, *' The Globeaod 
Traveller" manifesteth the same mass, and driveth 
out the bottoms of thinj^s with nearly the same 
power and efiect, as in politics. In literature and • 
science it brings forward such a quantity of Its owa 
leamfaig, that you can neither see its opinion of the 
thing under discussion, nor almost that thing itself; 
50 that the only fact which it demonstrates to you 
on such subjects, is one which is not overflattering 
to your personal vanity— namely, that " The Globe 
and Traveller" is not only a great deal wiser than 
yourself, but a great deal wiser than it will conde- 
scend to tell you. 

The BritUh Traveiler is a paper that has ariseo 
since " The Traveller" took to general politics, and 
rambled over " The Globe." It belongs to the So- 
ciety of Mercantile Travellers, by whom, I believe, 
I it is Sarmcd out, upon an uDderstanding that it 
j shall not be very violent either way in politics, but 
I shall rather direct itself to the accumulation of facta 
connected with business, and the gathering together 
af such gossip aa may enable the way-worn travel- 
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ler, after he has made his day's journey among the 
tr.idcsman's shops, to while away the hour during 
which he takes his ease at his inn, and replenish 
him with fresh jokes wherewith to hring the pro- 
vincials into a bargaining humour, and (harder 
task !) to a paying humour, upon the following day. 
In consequence of this its destination, " The British 
Traveller" is more learned in the matter of taverns, 
fly-wagons, stage-coach horses, and fares and 
rates, than any other which issues from the many 
tongues and penti of Babylon ; while in its selections 
it takes especial care to furnish a sufficient guafitity 
of things that can be repeated. But as it addresses 
itself to those who during the whole Course of 
their lives are merely passengers, it does not pause 
to settle the why and the wherefore of any thing; 
ant), with respect to a political or a critical opinion, 
you would as soon think of consulting the way-bill 
of a mail-coach, as of consulting " The British 
Traveller.", It has a piitpose, however; and, for 
any thing that I have learned to the contrary, it 
appears to serve that purpose very well. 

Nothing can show more strikingly the congruity 
and ketping that exists between the physical and 
the intellectual (if, after all, it be the intellectual) 
state of the Gnat Babylon, than that the matters 
which every where eUe are accounted the most 
brilliant, are least brilliant there. If you look into 
the writings ol the genuine Babylonian bards, you 
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will find, that, though they sometimes make use of 
diamonds, and gas-lamps, and eyes, and other 
matters, to set forth the ideas of brightness, they 
very seldom draw upon the sun or the stars, ot 
even upon what might be considered more favourite 
and familiar — the moon, for the purposes of illumi- 
nation. The Babylonian sun, dimmed as he is by 
the three opposing forces, which bear rule in ro- 
tation — fog, smoke, and dust — is not merely shorn 
of hla beams, but tarnished in those that remaia ; 
while the genuine Babylonian stars belong more to' ' 
the terrestrial than to the celestial globe, and in- '. 
stead of garnishing the zones and zodiacs of the ■ 
heavens, garnish the pavements and parades of the 
earth. It is much the same with the Babylunian 
newspapers. There is supposed to be still con- 
tinuing to be set forth within it an evening paper, 
which IS called The Sun ; but it is as rarely to be 
met with by Babel's streams, as the physical' sun- 
in -A Babylonian November. It may shine, and' 
probably does shine, in the country ; but as it does 
not Appear in any way to increase the quantity of 
metropolitan light, an account of it would funn 
no part of metropolitan dissection j and therefore 
the rustic world may be allowed to embrown their 
minds by exposure to it, just as they cinbrown 
their bodies by exposure to that after which it is 
named. 

Still, however, just as is the case with the physi- 
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cal sun, " The Sun" continues to number its months 
and its years, to record how much older the world 
is getting, and to perform its apparent diurnal re- 
TolutioDB, whether men heed its movements and 
take warning by its admonitions, or not. I have 
heard that " The Sun" has a peculiar kind of circu- 
lation : the provincial Corporation Members of Par- 
liament — whether from an instinctive or an experi- 
mental perception, that what their constituents stand 
most in need of is light, 1 will not take upon me to 
determine'— are said, and in many instances I know 
it to be the fact, to send down ** The Sun" daily, as 
a sort of gratuitous illumination j but how or to' 
what extent it has operated, or is calculated to ope- 
rate, in this way, I will also not take upon me to 
determine. 

As the stars are less subject to total obscuration 
from the fog than the sun is, so the evening * Stat" 
shines out a good deal more decidedly than the 
Evening *' Sun ;" ami though it be not a journal of 
the greatest strength, or in the greatest repute, it 
is a fair, steady, honest, and rather respectable' pa- 
per in its way. With a good deal of the coldness 
of a star, it possesses not a little of the fixity and 
duration — it shines not much, but it shines steadily. 

I know not whether, in this brief enumeration, 
I have either included all the number, or been true 
to all the characters of the daily journals; but I 
have had no desire to be partial, and no motive 
either to be silctit or to speak out. 
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THE SUNDAY PRESS. 

" Tbia labour put, by Bridewell all descend, 
CAs morning-prayer and flsjellation end,) 
To where Fieet-dilch, wilh disemboguing streams. 
Rolls the Urge tribute of dead do(^ to Thames ! 
Great king of dykes 1 than wbnm no slnice of mud 
With deeper Mble bloU the mlver flood. 
' Here strip, n^ ctuldreo ! here at once iMp in | 
Here prove who best C4n dash through thick and tbin, 
And who the most in love of dirt excel. 
Or dark deiterify of f^roping well. 
Who 6ings most filth, and wide pollutes around 
The stretm, be his the ffetkly JounuWt bound ; 
A pij of lead to him whodivea the beat— ^ 
A rack of cuab • piece aball glad the reit.' " 

Fon. 

\Vu£THEx, when he endited these lines. Pope ; 
felt the double inspiration of the bard and the seer, 
and while he gave, perchance, an accurate eBtimMo 
of the hebdomadal literature of his time, saw aUg 
in vision that the News-hall — the centre vhcCH}* 
the Sunday Journals more especially, and mone qu> 
merously issue, it may be of little coDscqueoce 40 
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inquire ; but it is a singular fact in the histoiy of 
tnodera literature— or, to speak more correctly, it is 
a curious and peculiar feature in The Babylonian 
practice of printing and publishing — that the day 
irhich the ordinance of every Christian church, and 
the laws of every Christian state, set apart for 
bodily repose and moral improvement, should be 
the day, of all the days in the week, upon which the 
newspaper press drudges incessantly, and sends 
forth by far the greatest number of gossiping sheets 
of paper. I leave it to the saints and sophists, to 
estimate how far the wisdom or the wealth of the 
people is improved or deteriorated by those copious 
doses of four-penny stamps, charged with "News 
from all nations," and purporting to give a faithful 
portraiture of men and of things, from the King 
«nd- the throne whereon he deigns to sit, to the 
criminal and the tread-mill at which he is compelled 
to drudge — unfolding, as it were, the whole book 
of society, and leaving every inan to pick out his 
virtue or his vice, as may best suit himself. 

An engine which is so vast and so regular in its 
operation^wbich comes upon the greatest body of 
the labouring classes at the only timewben they can 
affsrd leisure to read— and which, in fact, forms 
the principal, and with many the sole, source of 
reading and mental culture, seems worthy of more 
attention, and of a larger Bhare both ^o/ judgment 
and of intellect, ^haa aeem hitherto to have been 
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bestoved upon it. When I state that fifty thou- 
sand newspapers — a very Urge number of which are 
purchased and read by the labouring classes— are 
distributed every Sunday morning, over a circle 
of forty miles diameter, of which London forms 
the centre, I certainly speak very considerably 
^vitIri□ the amount. Those papers form ndt only 
the Sunday instructors of the father and his com- 
rades, but they become the vade-mecum of his family 
during the week ; and much as I respect the or- 
gans of religious instruction, of all keys dnd alt 
pitches, I -am disposed to think that the Sunday 
press has a greater influence upon the minds and 
the motals of the working classes, and even upon 
those of Bocie^ generally in and near the Great 
Babylon, than the homilies of aU the preachers, 
frftm the Lord Primate to the cobbler, delivered ia 
alt sorts of places, from the splendid cathedral to. 
the unenclosed common. 

Whatever may be the nature of those Sunday 
journals, the great demand that there is for them,. 
and the rapidity with which that demiKid has of iatc 
years increased, are unequivocal proofs, of the im- 
provement that has taken place among the pooro: 
classes of the people ; and whether it be assened 
that this is the best or the worst species of reading 
in which they could be eagaged, it |«-o«e» alikfe 
their desire oif knowledge and their capacity for re- 
ceiving it., 

o a 
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The Sunday papers are of course cuK«d from the 
papers of the week ; anS as the Sunday jouraalist 
has six times, the materials, and flix tiones.as much 
leisure to work upoji them, as he who hasco make 
his appearance, daily, a much smaller quantity both 
of taste and of latent 'should, niake a much lietttr 
production. In most' cases, however, it does, not 
appear that these advantages are improved ;' fiir 
among the, Sunday jofirnals, there are many which 
Bcither take the best .parts of the'^daily ones, nor 
put them together.in, the best manner. ^They se«» 
to know, either bj-intuitton-or.from trjal, that, those 
for whom they write are more partial to the mai> 
vellous and the roiscfijeVous, than to that wlo.A i» 
Bolid and pure; and hence,"the ajotes laid u]^for 
Sunday consist^as frequently of the nonsense, ^ad 
folly, and vice of the week, as of its better qualitusft. 
Nor is it. in their seleciions^algtte that the tpanufac- 
turers of Sunday papers evince, a, lower estim^tc^lof 
the taste of.the reader's than the daily journalists ; 
ibr, with pet-haps a few permanent exceptions, and 
certainly a few occasional ones, there is more brawl^ 
iog politics, more false philosophy, mote coarse in^ 
vecU^e, more unfounded assertion, and more 

"Fnilu of dull best and sooterkins of wit," 

in the Sunday papers, than in any other class eyen 
of Babyloniaji publications. 
The Sunday papers may be arranged into several 
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diviuons^— such as those which are riolentin their 
po^hica, and season that otherwise senseless mattar 
witfa a rcaaonable quantity, and in niany instances 
with inor6 thyn a reasonable quantity, of individual 
character and private scandal ; . secondly, those 
wMch appear to have. no object beyond the profit 
. Vktch is earned by the insertion of advertisements 
and the sale of copies—which risk no character, 
and spend no talent in original' writing of any kind, 
and wMch show pretty clearly that they have not 
Ktuehtori^k ot*o exfeml ; tHirdly, tfiers-flre Sunday 
paptra -whieli confinit tfaemseHes inore immediately 
to.tbe spotting' world, 'and which use and circulate 
a language much, more Baiiylonish than that of iheir 
brethren; fourthly, ttiM-e ar.e nondescript,' which 
are.sO'Cont^nua^ aherifigtheiKopiiiionsand chatty 
it|g their Manners,' ihat liobbd^ can determine eCther 
at wh*f they are.drivittg, or^ow they me drivittg 
at it, any farther* than by the help of the general 
prlnpiple, that, in common with tht rest of mankind, 
diey are striving to do as tittle as ever they can, and 
to get as much as ever they can for the doing of it. 
if I .were to sum up in ^few wQids my estimate 
qf theSui>day' press, I should say, that (with the 
exception, perhaps-, of Pierce £gan, who deserves 
merit as being tbf. founder of a new school of wri- 
ting) there is. ivot one of its productions worth 
reading, by one who reads the daily papers, saving 
and ezccpting^" Th« John Bu)li" utd Johq'a claim 
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most certainly docs not rest upon his being eUher 
an oracle of wiadom, or a preacher of righteoaaneai. 
Upon many points, the Sunday "John Bull" out- 
does both in stubbomess of prejudice and vehemence 
of yowling, his everyday namesake. His politi- 
cal opinions, abstracting those prejudices from them, 
are neither very liberal nor very profound; and, 
indeed, he usually has the discretion to avoid those 
intricacies of principle and of argument, in which 
hu horns would be io danger of getting entangled. 
When, however, a matter is not too deep for Hiii^ 
or when his prejudice doea not disturb hie percep- 
tion of it, nobody knows the right better, or can 
state it with more hardihood, point, and effect, than 
this same " John Bull." You cannot help feeling 
that the Bull has gored with his horns, tramjded 
with his hoofs, and switched with his tail, sundry 
persons and things which you would have lAen just 
as well pl«ised if he let alone : but stiD, you lilce the 
strength and spifit of the beast ; and ptar^on hint' 
for occasionally setting his foot upon a flower, or 
' wounding a sheep, ia conseq^uence of the glorious 
style in which he makes the yelping curs and use- 
less puppies spin through the air. There is another 
thing which,* unless he has given a drive either to 
yourself or to some greaL favourite, is very apt to 
occur to you as an excuse for a litde ferocity in 
" The Bull" — he has been so much baited, and bait- 
ed by foes of such clamorous natures and such »d- 
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verse dispOGitlons, that it vaa enough to have put, 
not a Bull merely, but a whole drove of peaceable 
and laborious oxen, completely out of temper. 

There is no paper* which has been .laid so often 
aod so heavily at the door of- the Treasury,' as 
" The John Bull ;". and though the mistake here be 
juat as great as in any of the. other cases,, it. has 
been admirably seconded . upon the part of "The 
Bull", itself i. And thus has conduced.pcrrhaps more 
to Ua success, than e\'en the, very great btit withal 
very wicVed weapon which it .has wielded. 

The events of the 'time.at which this papcrstart-'^ 
ed were most favourable to. it ; andfthough the side 
which it took io the matters which then agitated 
and divided, the .country- was certainly. not the po> . 
pular aide, the ^veut has proved, that, in as fiu* at 
the support of the paper extended, it was the per- 
naneqt one. ^ The Church of England is a moat . 
su^tantial fabriii, and, along with a good deal of 
prejudice, it has, perhaps, more power either to hurt 
or to help; than any other institution in the country; 
lis members are numerous ; they are scattered «very.. , 
where, they;are all men of educatioo, iBost of them 
are men of the world, and the wfable bent of their 
educatloD, their office, their- chjiractel-, and their 
aiii}>itivDi bod) leads and enables tbeoi to take- a 
very strong anj^ a very, constant hold upon society. 
The power of the people, as it is called — the dispo-. 
iixitfb of.tKe;.popufiii: vtfice^to coutvcl, to dictate, ot- 
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to lead — comes on with all the noise and all the 
foam, and discharges itself with all the splutter, of a 
wat e ; but, tike a wave, it ebbs off agaia, and is still, 
distant and without effect, till some new impulse 
makes it return in the same turbulent and momen- 
tary manner as before : the power ol such a body of 
mcD as the Church of England, who are so well 
instructed, so well organized, and whose duty it is 
to make themselves masters of ^e entire machinery 
of society, resemblM, on the other hand, a river, 
the springs of which are perennial, and which there* 
fere rolls on sikntly bat surely, without any vio- 
lent overflowings, but with a volume and a current 
wbidi augment and accelerate as it runs. '* The 
Joiin Bull" . comrrved, at the very outset, to con- 
Tiace this powerful and united body that it could 
be serviceable to them ; and their support and dieir 
countenance through good report and sometime! 
through report not wholly good, have been very 
serviceable to it in return. Further, "The John 
Bull," though not, as has sometimes been alleged, 
tiie first paper which dealt in persotialities, and visit- 
ed upon tbe private nutn (sometimes, rather an* 
gallantly and, as itself must have afterwards 
regretted, upon the private woman,) the real or 
supposed sins of the public character, w|s yet the 
first that did these oaatters upon the same side, and 
perhaps the first upon any side, that did them to so 
unsparing and effective a n 
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I do not justify those proceedings ; but I must 
say that, in some instances, they have been merited, , 
in many more they have been provoked, and in the 
greater number they have, right or wrong, had 
about them that which is calculated to make any 
writing both read and remembered — wicked or not 
wicked, they said the very thing that told, and they 
said it straight out, without any symptom either of 
weakness or of fear. It is not because " John'* haa 
written things mare malignant in intention than any 
body else, that the oijtcry against him has been the 
loudest ; for if one were to take the troable of per- 
forming the office of resurrectionman to sundry 
productions, full-sized as well as dwarfs, which are 
now quietly rotting away in the chamel-honae of 
oblivioD, one could find far more things intended to 
be bitter, than are to be found in all the caustic 
numbers of the " The Bull" — only they are neither 
said of the same persons, nor said so well. 

The parties, against members of which the horns 
of " The Bull" have been directed, are perhaps fully 
as much obliged to it, as the party whose cause and 
whose measures it has upon the whole advocated. 
If the opposition be a valuable part of the system 
of British politics — and that it is a valuable part, 
nobody doubts — then its errors are as much matters 
of public regret, and the sins and follies of its mem- 
bers are just as legitimate objects for satire, as those 
of the Cabinet : nor can it be doubted that the fear 
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of exposure by " John Bull" has cleared the patriot- 
ism of the age of sometbrng more than a good deal 
of its folly. 

As a vehicle of news, *' The John Bull," if not 
the best furnished, is by far the lightest going.— 
He cuts down the wisdom of Parliament, till it be 
little else than a dry record of facts; and though he 
huddles the whole news of the week into a space 
not greater than that which some of hia contempo- 
raries devote to an alehouse brawl, or a vestry dis- 
putation, he still contrives to splect Ws hints so 
well, as to let his readers know almost every thing 
of Importance that is going on. 

In matters where his prejudices do not operate, 
"John," without any preteniions to the .solenonity 
or the depth of philosophical criticism, is withal a 
very clever, and by no means an unfair critic : and 
there are manv suhjecs, either foolish in themselves 
or injurious to society, which have been exposed by 
" John," in a style highly creditable to himself and 
highly useful to others. 

The Examiner is a journal which may also be 
considered as belonging to the ultra (I cannot say 
to the strong) party class; and perhaps the best 
account that could be given of " The Examiner," 
is, that it is the very opposite of " The John Bull." 
Its positive tharaeicr it would be difficult to draw. 
It is conceited, and yet conceit is not its leading 
feature ; it is sick with what it considers sentiment 
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and vtt, and }'et sentimentality Is not the imlady 
under whkh it constitutionally labour a. With great 
pretensions to liberality, it is-conataatly showing 
the moBt overweening attachment to a certain set 
of ptiucipleSi or rather doginaa, among which it 
has dwelt to absolute dotage, and displaying not 
merely a disregard, but aA ignorance, of the whole 
of thgt splendid fabric of which it professes to wch*- 
ship a few of the minor poiota. It is a connois- 
seur, with a sort of very pretty vocabulary ar it» 
fiDger ends, and a very reasonable purceptioo of the 
art of the Arts; but, somehow or other, it cannot 
manage the knowledge — the foundation part, even 
of these. Its philosophy is a fond philosophy j 
but, somehow or other, the truths which it would 
lead one to discover «re either litde tn themselves 
or little in utility. : It is clear, without point; 
learned, wi^oui knowledge; polished, without man- 
ners ; lofty, without elevation; and moral, without 
any pte-eminent degree of clearness in its percep- 
tioD of right and wrong. • ■ 

"The Examiner" has nO prototype: it is the 
alpha and the omega of its own- schoOl~a school 
of but recent formation, and which seems rather 
fine and filmy for lasting very long. It somedmea 
sayk things which' you cannot help admiring, and 
at otheV times it says things that you cannot lielp 
feeling to be wrong ; but in both cases your feeling 
is softened and sohdued by a certain admixture of 

Vol. II.— P 
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pi^, which cornea you know not exactly from 
where, and is felt you know not exactly for what 

Id propagat'iDg the ayBtem of its own school, 
" The Examiner" ha>T however, been so uniformly 
coniiatent, that no man can doubt its sinceri^; 
and, upon the whole, it has conducted itself in a 
manner ao gentle and lady-like, that you cannot be 
^^ore offended at^t, even when it loses its temper, 
than you are at a pretty damsel when she frowns. 

•'The Examiner" has acquired a considerable 
degree of character as a theatrical, a poetical, and 
literary critic, and as being well versed ia all mat- 
ters of virtu and embellish men t. I am no judge 
of those matters ; but I may be allowed to say, that 
the taste of " The Examiner" upon ^hem all is 
much too fine or ifisi-dixital for me. Its standards 
of perfection in all those matters seem to be its own 
household goods ; and they, being ' invented and 
made by a school of artists, whose merits are either 
not understood, or not duly appreciated, -except 
among their own elect', the chief objection to " The 
Examiner" seems to Be in the same direction with 
that which I formerly hinted nrtgbt be made against 
the whole of the Babylonian — " The London par- 
ticular" — school of poetry and taatc. It is very 
pretty as a shell work of art, but the kennel of na- 
tur< is entirely \yanting : they by whom the school 
has been founded, and who have devoted so many 
Weary hours to it, have learned to manage with 
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great neatness a few of the lighter ornaments aad. 
fluurishes of the subject ; but by attempting to 
magnify these, and pass them off for the subject it- 
self, they are constantly exposing themselves to th« 
ridicule of those whose preceptions are not so fine, 
and whose experience has been upon a scale aome-^ 
what broader than their own. 

.1 have stated these matters, not with the stnaljest 
intention of undervaluing the real merits of '^ The 
£3iam'mt:i" — of concealing its perfect single-heacC- 
ednestt and honesty in the course which it h^ s^ei^ 
meet to parsue ; and certainly not with the sUgbtQst 
expectation, that any thing which cilhAT I, or any 
one else, coald write, would m,ake " The Ex^miaer'*' 
diiTerent from what it ii ) but the curiosity of tJw 
journal itself, and the singular contrast that it makes 
with that other journal, which, though I like worse 
I read oftener, as well as a determination to set 
down the character of every thing Babylonian fairly 
and honestly, as it appeared to me, has induced me 
to write as I have written. 

If the rcwari offered by " Gentle Dulness," in 
the lines which I have quoted at the beginning 
of this chapter, were to be distributed among the 
Sunday papers of the present time, "the .Weekly 
Journal's bound" would, of course, fall to that cU»» 
from which I have selected these two specimens} 
and the "lead" would be a far more appropriate, 
though by no means a more necessary gift, to that 
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Other ciiss, A the head of which sUnds The 
(Server. Never wbb there a production of which 
Ae d^ was so provokingly ironical as the title of 
this one; for waving the matter of its own interest 
which even the blind can see, ** The Observer** ap- 
pears to see leas of what is really going on in the 
world, of almost any of its brethren. I beg its 
pardon : it sees *' The .Morning Chronicle" — witJi 
which it is connected ; and it also sees, on the Sun- 
day, all diose long reports of law and police for 
Saturday, which are best adapted for Monday's 
* Chronicle.^* Furthermore, it sees *' The Eng- 
Ushman,'* -and therein beholds, title excepted, 
Ihe express image of itself. In rubric they are dif- 
ferent i but tbey are 

" Like in aH else ■■ one cg^ to *nother." 

■. When** The Observer" was unconnected with 
other papers, and thus obliged to cull and finish 
tite whole contents of its heavy columns for its 
own use, It was withal a laborious paper; and 
although there were about it no traces of spirit 
or elegance or wit, there «bs a mass of Saturday 
jnaiter, especially reports of law oases, *hich gave 
ha sort of character of its own. Upon someocca- 
aiens, too, it made great exertions as -to qnanttty 
of report upon other matters, and as its solidity 
recommended it to the advertising world, it was 
weU supported in'that view; but since it entered 
into a holy aUiaoce with " The Chronicle," and be- 
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came not only as one brother butr as oneself, with 
"■ The Englishmao," it has not been so much heard 
of. The establishment and the success of jour- 
' nals, of a more lively and active character, ha'Ve 
also tended to draw the taste of the Sunday quid- 
ntfncs from the gloomy ' solidity of " The Ob- 
server." So long as intelligence from the cbnti- 
bent, delivered a day earlier than the daily papers 
could deliver it, and a quantity of printing as 
great as that contained in the largest of them, 
were Tecommeodations to public notice, "The Ob* 
server" occupied a conspicuous place among the 
Sunday journals ; but as these matters began to- 
loose their interest, as the persons by whom Sunday, 
papers are read began to get a Utile more comfort- 
able in their circumstances, and with that a little 
more lively in their tastes, and more given to mirth 
thm moroseness, it seems that they began to prefer 
a more light and spirited, if not a more valuable 
kind of Sunday reading ; and thus, while, perhaps,, 
owing to the other circumstances that I have men- 
tioned, "The Observer" became, possibly, less ob- 
servant itself, it certainly became less observed by 
the public. Independently, however, of positive 
falling off in the value of a- Sunday journal, and. 
of that negative tailing off which arises from one. 
journal standing still, or making less progress than^ 
the other journals, the taste of. the readers of Sua->. 
di^ papers is an extremely c^ricious _ thing in: 
P3 
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itself. It belongs to the same class of tastes as 
that which displays itself -in Covent Garden, and 
the other localities of public meeting ; and as it is 
without union of purpose, or very clear discem- 
ment in thfe individuals of that which is really best^ 
It changes no one can tell how : and thus, though 
when it succeeds, and while it succeeds, a Sunday 
paper, from the small expenditure both of money 
and of talent for which it can be produced, is a 
▼ery profitable speculation, it is a very precarious 
one ; and unless it be that a paper of this kind 
takes a decided hold on a permanent class of per- 
sons, as " Hie John Bull" docs on th^ church es- 
tablishment, and the whip proprietors of the 
West, as Pierce Egan does on the sporting world, 
as two or three papers do upon the booksellera 
and other advertisers, or as two or three minor 
papers do upon the quacks, its absolute value is 
never very great, because it may be out-ranted 
or out-puffed by a rival, and thus lose half of its 
casual supporters — and three-fourths of its sup- 
porters are always casual, in the course of one 
week. 

Of sporting papers— papers which chronicle the 
feats of dogs, and horses, and men, in their attempts 
to show which deserve the superiority in animal 
prowess, there are three : Pierce Egan, the flower 
of the flock ; " The Dispatch ;" and another " Life 
in Iiondon," which is not Pierce Egan's, but which 
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has lately been gathered under the wings of " The 
Chronicle," " The Obierver," and " The English- 
tnan,*' and which, in addition to the *' life" that it 
containst may be supposed to receive a considerable 
qoantity of that which cannot exactly be called tifi:, 
from those with which it co-habits. 

Persona who are extremely fastidious, and who 
■re, perchance, more watchful over the principles 
of the rest of the world than they are over their 
own practices, in any other way than by taking 
heed that the same shall not be made too public, lest 
die world should thereby foe tempted into sin and 
themselves betrayed into shame, cry out against the 
whole of this class of papers, and the whole practice 
of that from the detail of which they take their cha- 
racter; and I will allow-that it is not a little singularj 
that the only journals, ** The Morning Herald" per- 
haps excepted, (and it attends more to the sins than 
to the flpotts-of society,) which rest their meriM 
upon this ground, should make their appearance on 
the Sunday — more especially considering the num- 
ber of very pretty and very pious little matters in 
the shape of tracts, level to the meanest capwity, 
irtiich may be had gratuitously or otherwise. I am 
very sorry at this : but I cannot help it ; and, in- 
deed, it does not appear that it can be helped by 
those who have a very respectable opinion of their 
own Mp^ilities in the matter of rcformatioo-work- 
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It secmB, however, that when men and dogs are 
collected into large masses, they will amuse them- 
■elrcB and each other by trials of strength ; and if 
ihe things are done in open day, there is do harm 
in the world's knowing all about them, the more ei- 
pecially as there is no means of preventing it. 1 am. 
no admirer of " the Fancy ;" but I should pause ere 
r decided that it is either a symptom or a atuse of 
debasement and barbarity in the public mind or the 
public morals. People who have lived long in the 
world, become stationary, and lost to all r«lish for 
the enjoyment of the present time, are apt to look 
back At the '* days when ihcy -were young," and 
fancy tliat, because they do not feel with the warmth 
and enjoy with the zest that they did in that morn- 
ing of life, warmth and zest have departed from so- 
ciety : hut this, instead of being demonstrative evi- 
dence, is really no evidence at all ; and notwithstand- 
ing the prodigious i^ncrease of the Babylon, the vast 
streams, not of the purest description, which tlie 
provinces are continually pouring into its immen- 
sity, and notwithstanding the cover and the coun- 
tenave which so thick and so varied a crowd offers- 
to every sort of transaction, I suspect the fact wiH- 
be found to be, that even this mass have become, 
and are every day becoming, more and more mild 
in their dispositions and orderly in their conduit. 
" As iron sharpeneth iron," saith the wise man, " so 
doth the countenance of man sharpen his fellow. ;" 
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and I doubt whether this sharpening can take place, 
without at the same time giving a little polish. That 
pnze-fights, and, if you will, all sorts of idle sport- 
ing — whether of a lord casting hU father's acres into 
the movlinet of a roulette table in Pall Mall, a lady 
squandering her money and her bloom at Rouge et 
ttoir, myself wearing my pen, and you, courteous 
reader, wasting your eyes or your spectactts about 
such a book as this — these and all such matters are, 
I will allow, not the very wisest, or the most exceed- 
ingly profitable of all occupations, about which they 
or we might be busying ourselves ; said therefore I 
cannot help thinking, that before we bring sweep- 
ing accusations against each other, we should all 
take care that we do not expose ourselves to the 
same severity in return. If every man were to " cast 
the beam out of his own eye," there would be Wo 
Use for any one to attempt removing " the mote" 
from that of his brother. 

Even upon the supposition that both the acting 
and the describing of those matters are mere out- 
lets for the more turbulent and fiery humours of 
qociety, still it is better that they should discharge 
themselves thus "openly, and receive the judgment, 
and feel the corWctive influence of public opinion, 
than that they should be huddled up in corners, 
and breathed in whispers, as matters of mystery. 
Whatever is public must always have a share of 
faimdss about it, and keep up a cKaracter, which 
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that which u concealed docs not need ; and though 
persons whose minds are all rapt, and whose moods 
are all melting, cry out against the deeds and the 
language of " the Faney," there can be little doubt 
that the practice is rendered more fair, and, \i 
humanity could be predicated of such a matter, 
more humane, than if nothing were written or read 
respectiag it. Besides, if tho»e annals of sporting 
serve do other purpose, they induce those to read 
who otherwise would probably not read ; and thus 
not only prevent them, wiiile they are reading, 
from doing worse, but may lead them to the 
readi&g of other matters. . If a practice be bad, 
and if it can be put an end to without causing the 
pnxluction of something worse, by all means put 
an end to it ; biit while it exists, it is always safe 
that it should he known ; and though it would not 
tend much to increase the purity of the press, or to 
raise certain classes of persons in the public estima- 
tion, yet it would not materially lessen the morality 
of the age, though the deeds of other sportsmen 
were as fairly and as graphically reported as those 
of " the Fancy" are by Pierce £gan. Let the ob- 
jectors consider whether the regular publication of 
^eir own obliquities would be likely to increase 
theif Diunber— let them think whether they would 
do many things which they now do if a man with 
a pen and an kikhom were at their side ; and when 
they have settled that, they will have cleared the 
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ground for a fair and candid soluttoji of the -other 
qticBtion. If all the cases in which the fbnunea 
snd the characters of men are " hit foul," without 
even the benefit of an umpire or a spectator, could 
be prevented-^nd the knowledge of them would 
go a gotyl way toward the prevention, then more 
would be done for the real, improvement of society, 
than if all the public sports were M an end, and 
the chaibpioiis of England and their -chro|iicIers 
converted into m£thodis» parsons. 

But leaving wise men, and wiser women of both 
sexes, to settle die right, and the wrong as to " the 
Fancy'* and its annals, I may mention that Pierce 
Egan, in knowledge of the laws, the men, and the 
language connected with thetr matters, has no rival. 
" The Qispatc^" is willing — and, from Mr. Har- 
mer's connexion with it, it may be supposed to know 
the law of the master ; and the other " Life" is la- 
borious ; but neither of them has the science and 
the spirit, or, for aught that I know, the love of fiiir 
play, frith which Egan is endowed and by which he 
is actuated. 

In point of circulation and notoriety. The Sunday 
Times may be placed at the head of those Sui^day 
papers which are of such a ^utsquii deseription, 
that no one can find out the cause of their popu* 
larity — at least from any intrinsic merits that they 
possess. a 

'* The Sunday Times" has no political depth lad 
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no petitical steadiness. It aeems, indeed to have 
no distinct apprchenaion of principle, no accurate 
knowledge of facts, no use of logic, and indeed 
nothing that you would call an exercise even of 
commDn judgment upon any one subject; and yet 
" The Sunday Times" rose more rapidly into cir- 
culation than almost any paper of the day. Occa- 
sionally there «re in it things which are happily 
timedt and not' absolutely bad in therttselves : but 
there is a laclc boih ufjit«ary and of moral keeping 
about it, which renders it certainty not the most 
trust-worthy of all the public journals ; and there 
may often be found, in juxta-^oAition with an article 
which is tolerable in itself, something so completely 
- incorrect and so outrageously nonsensical, that cme 
would naturally, suppose such a thing could not be 
crammed down the throat even of a boa coastrictor 
of the largeat swallow. 

The success of this journal, in spite of so manf 
internal deficiencies^ is so curious a problem in 
newspaper history, that it may be worthwhile, if 
not absolutely to solve it, at least to collect a few 
data for the use of those who may either wish 
theoretically to make the solution, or practically to 
try a simitar experiment. " The Sunday Times," 
then, appears to have derived a little success from 
the substantive part of its name, and the whole of 
the remainder from its projector — or rather from 
him into whose hands it came When it was Itu^^iish- 
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iag b' its childhood, and gave do promise of its 
future breadth. The same "Times'* led many to 
suppose that it was connected with the daily jour- 
nil, and thus would have the advantages oE alt itv 
extensive inCorma^iHi, great power, and editorial 
vi^bnce; and though this was at all. times ao as- 
sumptioQ for which tfaa« wa* not even the sli|^ 
est fioundatioa, yet it took with the public, and by 
some of them contiuttcs to Ite believed to this day* 
But this part of the case is neither the strongest 
Dor the moat carious : the management of the pro- ' 
prietor was so unique^ that whatever had been his- 
naaae, it is probahle that the success would have 
becD considerable r and if it be no proof of the' 
wisdom of that part of society by which Sunday 
papers are purchased and read, it is an explanation 
<tf the kind of wisdom that is best-fitted for turning 
them to its ownadvantage. This proprietor, aware 
that nobody but himself could carry his schemes 
into execution, took upon him the management of 
the journal, down to the minutest details. He was 
a man who had not suffered much from the severity 
of education : he was not versed even in the light 
literature of the day ; he kuew no science, and 
very few fects in the history either of things or of 
men: he could not even wriie without breaking 
the rules of grammar — the rules of logic he couid 
not break ;" and iheretore he was all along obliged 
to employ some persou or other to write % (tw ar* 

Vot. ii.— Or » 
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tides for him, and tura into lomethinglike English 
a few more which he blocked out for himself. 
Those literary deficiencies were not without their 
usual concomitant — instability of views and a dis- 
position to adopt the last opinion which any body 
o6fi»ed him, however much it might differ from 
that which he had espouaed only a few minutes 
before, or which he had expressed or caus«d to 

'" be expressed in the pnceding number of his jouf 
nal, or perhaps in a preceding column of the same 

■ number. 

If, previously to the trying of the ei^criment, it 
had been suted that a person thus gifted, or per- 
haps I should rather say ungift^d, and who, more- 
over, was not held in perfect adoration by the su- 
perior ranks of society, was to undertake the 
management of a public journal, attd prosecute it 
with great success, it might natucally have been 
supposed that meatioa would have been made of 
exhibiting hemlock, aud shaving the cranium. But 
in literature— at least in newspaper literature— >as 
well as in religion, " the children of this world ate 
wiser in their geaeratlon thato the children of light." 
He to whom I allude, though he had not been 
schooled after the fashion of learned men, had been 
schooled in mysteries which die event proved to be 
fully more effective toward thesuccess of a weekly 
journal— he had studied society — espocially that 
portion of society iu which such s journal £ads the 
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majority of its readers; and, if he did not know 
how to give them that which was good in itself, he 
knew full well both how to give them what would 
answer his own purpose, and when la give it. By 
every apecifs of puffing — by advertisement, by pla- 
card, by going round to the news-venders and cof- ' 
fee-faouscs, and making a desperate out'cry for 
** The Sunday Times" in all places where it was 
not, he contrived to set the people a-talking about 
it ; and this talking he contrived to prolong, and to 
get repeated and redoubled, by seizing hold of every 
circumstance and occurrence likely to interest the 
populace, always declaring loudly and roundly, 
though it had been copied and even curtailed from ' 
one of the best-known daily journals, that his ac^ 
count of it was original and the best. By per- 
sevcting in this course, and assuming a tone of 
liberally on the one hand and a tone of hardihood 
OD the other, he took his position ; and to those 
who knew how it was talwn, opened a pretty clear 
view of the sagacity of that judgment by which tlie 
Sunday papers of the Babylon are tried. 

I should not have mentioned these circumstances, 
«ven OB account of their own intrinaic curiosity, 
were it not that they will save me from mentioning' , 
a pretty general feature of Babylonian speculation, 
and one ' which is well worihy of being borne ia 
mind by those who, somewhat doubtful of the ef- 
ficacy of their own talents and their own virtues^ 
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IK Btin aaxioas to turn the BabyloniiuB ta pro* 
fitable Kcount. It » this: a maa who » known 
juid coqnected, nd cBteemecl and respected in con- 
■equence, saccceds and ia rewarded by those who 
know him, in proportion as he does faithfully and 
well : whereas a man who is not known, and, it may 
be, not respected, has ever an ampler field before 
fain ID those who know him not ; and success with 
them depends almost, if not altogether, upon the 
noise that he can make, and the boldness of his pre- 
tensions, without any regard whatever to the truth. 
Hence, in consequence of those two sources of suc- 
cess, and those two modes of working them, Baby- 
liHi becomes the best place in the world, both for 
well-gifted and well -respected men of ability, and 
for those quacks who have no better metal to ofier 
than the bronze of their own faces. But to those 
who stand in an intermediate degree, success is 
rather more doubtful; and without the union of ta- 
lents and connexion, or that happy impudence 
which, in Us own ^here, not only renders them 
both unnecessary, but answers better than them 
both, Babylon the Great may feel as desoUte as her 
elder sister, who moulders in melancholy oblivion 
upon the deserted bank of the Euphrates — an ad- 
monition and, perchance, a type for other great 
cities. This, however, is a digression ; though, I 
trust, neither an ill-timed nor an irrelevant one— 
for success in that partit^i^lar qa»^ which gave scc^e 
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for the Agression was the result of talent and study, 
though not exactly of the bnd which are registered 
as Huch among those who accouot themselves the 
aages and ■aints of the world. 

There is no need for naming, or even counting, 
the rearmost files of the Sunday newspapers; and 
indeed any register that could be made would be 
out of date before the'most rapid machinery of the ■ 
press could publish' it. The accessions that arc 
made to them by praducUun, and the diminutions - 
that are effected by dissolution, resemble those 
which during the summer months take place among 
the insect tribes. Sunday papers form a sort of 
lottery at all times of the yearj and especially for 
a month or two About the commemement of the 
Session of Parliament ; and though the prizes do 
not bear a higher proportion to the 'blanks than is 
the case in other lotteries, that does not dissuade . 
persons, especially persons whose fortunes are in 
jeopardy of becoming desperate, from wagering 
against the probability in the one case as well as in 
the other. Notwithstanding, however, the number 
of those minor journals— minor at least ii^notoriety 
and in consequent- dunttion ; and notwithstanding 
y ihe good points (and some of them are very good) 
in those which I have more particularly enumerated'; 
there seems, still to be room, and with proper- ma- 
nagement there might be demand* for a Sunday 
£aper, which might be better, if not than' ^em>allf, 
Q.S. 
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at least than any mm fd thna— « paper irhieh, by 
cmplaying the aanw quantity of talent md of bboor 
which is bestowed upon the-auperior daily journals,' 
might exhibit as accurate a picture of the wsek u 
these do of the day — which wonld carefully leave 
oat all rumours which had been Cfmtradicted, re*i 
duce every statement to what it were worth, by 
clearing away the verbiage and the nonsense ; and 
thus presenting a record which alwuld be vaknblc 
for its trudi, desinblc fur in taste, and which couM 
afurwards be referred to as a nwmorial of things 
which had actually takm place. 

The poverty, however, both of the head and of 
the purse of those who usually peculate ia ^s de- 
partment of the press, seems to preclude any hope 
that such an accession to its value is lively asxw to 
be made. Instead of this, the new journals wbipb 
start up are gmerally wone tlum the old onea : they 
have no mote talent ih^ sacttt to eanploy even ksi 
assistance, and they waM the tact and dexterity 
which are derived from pnotice. At some times, 
and among some of Aem, a practice takes place 
analogous to the broth-making io the ScottiA viU 
lage. In those days, and in Aat land, the villagers 
could aSbid 90 beef; hut one ncbv Aao the rest 
contrived to get pouessioR of a marrow-bmie — of 
what ammal it ia not sMd— and tiut bone was, upon 
Sundays and holidj^a, hired to the other villagerB 
tt a pouv Scota— being one<hird of a teddng 
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£ng)isfa, for every hour that it tumbled in the sea 
of barley and vater. Now much in the same nun- 
ner arc some Sunday papers made. I omit the case 
of " The Observer" and " Englishnmn," wh6 bor-t 
row and lend the bone to each other, and with " The 
Chronicle,*' and "The Sunday Times,'* which U 
boiled up into I know not how many Mercuries and 
Telegraphs ; but I have heard of other cases where 
the matter of a newspaper, ready set and wanting 
noAiog but the title, has been hawked round some 
two or three oGces, and come forth upon the Sun- 
day morning und#r two or tl\fec fornas, all of them 
of course equally original-^bccaajK ^ exMtly the 
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CHAPTER Vn; 

THB BINDEB BSD OF THE rRHSS. 

Occupel extremupi tcajtu. Has, 

•Not •••••"• »o; dnwn endlong by his Bkall,. 

I^oiu he Binka, precipitatel]' dlill; 

WIurlpQoU and stonn^ii ordin^ sAa inrett. 

With tU tbe mig^t of graritatioa bleit. 

No crab more Mtive in the dirt; duice, 

Dowmrud tv climb^ or bsckward to advance ; 

He brings up half the boliom on hii head, 

And cUiiB* at once the Jouraali and the lead." . 



FoK the salce of simple and eas^ distiDctioD,. 
rather than from the logical accurate of its appli- 
cation, I have ventured to use the words ** The 
FresSf" to denote those public Journals of daily or 
of wecltly recurrence, whose object it is to record 
or to comment upon the political and social trans-, 
actions of the day, with only such subsidiary no-, 
tices of matters connected with the progress of- 
mind, and the permanent stores of science and lite- 
rature, as serve ordinary readers for the purposes of 
ordinary coayersation — or rather, perhaps, whtclii 
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(ive the proprietors and conductors oF the diflerent 
jouraali a claim upon the supiiort of those who deal 
in those other matters ; and according to this applii 
cation of the words I have given, or at least I meant 
to give as clear and as csifdid a statement, of that 
part of them which arc properly called newspapers, 
as roy abilities and my room would admit. In all 
of these, the most valuable part is certainly that 
which records &cts ; ud it may be assumed as a 
general truth, that the newspaper, whether daily 
or weekly, which is most industrious and most 
tasteful in the makitig up of this record^ is tlie ooa 
which is of i}ie greatest value. 

But in supplement to this the negolar army of 
the Press, there are certain guerillas, which, like 
^ guetillas among men, are always most nume- 
rous and most activi when Ae times are unsettled, . 
and become comparatively few, feeble,- and uoitt^ 
teresting, as peace stills the alarms and prosperity 
appeases the complainu of mankind. Those gue- 
rillas — this " hinder>end of the Press," as one may 
term it for the want of a better name, was fax more 
extensive and far more noisy a few years before, 
than at the time when I took notes <£ the wonders 
of Babylon. It found the maximum of its en-> 
conragement, the zenith of its power, in those 
times when event crowded so closely on event, and 
alarm followed alarm in such rapid succession, that 
the public were quite unable of themselves to keep 
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the operations, . of commenting upon the present 
and prophesying about the future, up to the reality 
of the one and the anticipatioo of the other. This 
afforded scope for a set of journaliBts, who should 
supply arguments and 0[riitioiiti for those who had 
no leisure to make them for themselves, and who, 
with dariug if not with skilful hand, essayed to lift 
the veil of futurity, and answer all the purposes of 
seership to those who were at their own wit's end 
as to what mig^t happen : their object, in short, 
was not to communicate knowledge, but to vend 
speech : not to furnish the public wkh materials for 
information and judgment, but to save it the labour 
of deliberation and reflection, by accommodating it 
with all sorts of judgments upon all sorts of sub- 
jects ready made and fitted for immediate Use. 

Foremost and fiercest in tlHS class stood William 
Cobbett, a very colossus in his way — of so robust 
a construction and so perennial a constitution, that 
he alone remains, while the lapse of a few brief 
years has swept away the others, few ask and no- 
body answers where. The present times have 
been productive of marvels beyond all precedent, 
and of these Babylon the Great has possessed a 
share numerous and wonderful in proportion as she 
exceeds all other cities ; but of all modem marvels, 
at least in a political and literary sense, William 
Cobbell is, perhaps, the greatest — the one to whom 
I^ohcnlohe and Hunt, and every other person. 
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whose ntme can after the satne fashion be named} 
muit succumb; and in whose presence all the 
polemics and pamphleteers, upon all sides of all 
modem questions, and all views of all subjects, 
possible, and impossible, must bow down in re- 
verence, and own their superior. Cobbett is not 
a man who has had many of the advanta^s of 
what the world call education ; and his vision seems 
to be too broad for discerning;, not only the meta- 
physical, but the political and moral causes, of the 
qualities and discriminations of things and events :• 
but Gobbett is, notwithstanding all this, a very 
wonderftil person, and one who, had he husbanded 
the powers with which nature has endowed him 
with any thing like even a moderate share of dis- 
cretion, would have had a good deal of influence in 
the world. Cobbett has, however, added another 
to the many instances upon record, that strong na- 
tural powers, especially when they incline to th« 
rough and surly cast, and when they are not check- 
ed by good' edueation and kept in order by good 
sense, may, in the end, produce only the exposure 
of Dim by whom, if better trained and managed, 
they might have been turned to good account. 

Tlie violence with which Cobbett swung round 
from one line of political conduct to another which 
was completely the reverse, might have been takeik 
as an augury of his ultimate fate ; and the vehe- 
mence of his assertions upon all manner of subjects, 
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whether he happened to understand them or not, 
might have pointed conclusions the same way. 
But however ill Cobbett might be grounded in the 
principle of many subjects about which be wrote, 
there were others, and many others, who were 
worse ; and these yielded at once, not tothe-convin- 
cing power of his arguments, but to the tone of con- 
fidence in which that which served him in the stead 
of logical argument was put. There was, perhaps, 
never a political writer who shifted his poaitiens 
so often as Cobbett,' and there certainly never was 
8 prophet who had at once upon his hands so many 
unsuccessful predictions : but Cobbett put so bold 
a face upon the matter, asserted so roundly io the 
teeth of experience, and built up the tumbling 
fallacies of his soothsaying so very often, and with 
such an air of confidence in their stability, that a 
larger portion of disciples shifted their ground with 
him, and doubted the evidence of their own senses, 
tiecause he had prophesied the other way, thaa 
perhaps ever moved at the beck or echoed the 
words of any other modem politician who was 
without power to reward his followers, and pro- 
bably without will, though the power had been 
given him. 

Cobbett was a strong writer certainly, and the 
stumps of him havo a good deal of strengh to this 
day ; but his strength was the strength of slang, a 
happy though a harsh turn for calling names, and 
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a focidty, not of deaionstrMiag that his thw of a 
nutter was right and the opposite viev wroog, 
bat of pohiting the scorn of the rabhle to whatever 
it suited his iniereBt to Aslike. Cobbett was nof 
like a trained warrior of any sort, citlhtr with ar- . 
tificial or with natural weapon ; he resembled s" 
pessant of ancommon strength, half oat of hia tem- 
per and half out of liis wits, armed with a gigantic . 
flail, with which he so lard arbout hitn in all di- 
rections, that nobody cared for coming within the , 
wind of it> Even when he was most vigorous at- 
this exercise, he himielf used to suffer as much by 
it as any thing upon wbich he was threshing ; for . 
th* flail was swung with so ranch clumsiness and 
vcbfltpence, that it was continualty coining rap upon 
his 01^ head, with such substantial bangs, that if 
the head itself had not happened to be cudgel-proc^, 
it would cwiaialy have b*ea fractured. 

The wildness, the feroeity, and, as mnch per- 
haps as any thing, the novelty, of a man occupied 
in this £;iihion, would of itself have been sufficient - 
to attract the attention of the populace ; and when ' 
he saw the bent of dicir humour, and commenced . 
threshing in the way that they »i^»eared to wish, 
tb«y began i^ thinking that there was method in -' 
his RiddnesB, and ended in believing that it was all 
method, and withotit any madness whatever. 

The influence which some ten or a dozct* years 
ago, he possessed over the otiods' of reformers, or 

Vol. II.— R ■ 
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rather those calling themaelvea reforinerB^especial' ' 
ly in the provinces— would, if the thing were not 
fresh in hundreds of memories, be reckoned al- 
together impossible. Of those aage personages 
there were many who did not believe in Holy Writ ; 
Oiany more who did not believe in the annual and 
diurnal motions of the ctfrth; many too who did not 
believe that honour or oath was any bond ; and 
they all, with one accord, united in disbelieving 
that there could he honesty in any official man, or 
that it was possible either to restore England to 
any thing like prosperity, or even to bring back her 
circulating medium to the standard of the Mint. 
They believed none of these things ; and they were 
equally sceptical about a countless number of 
others, which the more calm and contemplative of 
mankind have been at a good Seal of pains to de- 
monstrate: but they one and all believed, not only 
in the invincibility, but in the infallibility, of 
AVilliam Cobbett. By what strange operation — 
by what ** airs from heaven and blasts from hell*'— 
he had been rendered invincible and infallible, at a 
time when so many of those who had devoted their 
lives to single point* over which he swept his flail 
vere by the same parties pronounced to be all 
drivelling and in the wrong, they did not seem to 
give themselves the trouble of inquiring ; and they 
never paused to think that the existence of such 
an intellectual giant as they mwle Cobbett, would 
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have been in itBcIf much more of a miracle thaa 
any of the things which they scouted and derided 
upon the ground that they were mere impositions. 

This strong impression which was produced 
upon Cobbett'a worshippers — they could not be 
called disciples, for they djid not study and imitate, 
they only believed and wondered — produced a con- 
siderable effect even upon those who neither wished 
nor could believe that all Cobbett's sayings were 
truth, or that all his prophecies wouldbe fulfilled. ' 
Upon this account they began to regard him as 
something more than common — as a being which 
at all events it would be just as well to let alone ; 
and when he found this, it induced him to assume 
amoredariug tone, both in his disquisitions upon 
the present and in his divinations as touching the 
future: and had Cobbett had the discretion to 
place the fulfilment of all his prophecies at the 
distance of a hundred, or even fifty years, Cobbett 
night have gone down to his grave with the 
character of the greatest master of divination that 
modern times had produced. 

But notwithstanding the magnitude of his real 
powers, which within a certain sphere is not small — 
notwithstanding the devotedness of his worship- 
pers — notwithstanding the awe which he struck into 
those who thought differently — and notwithstanding 
that many of his predictions seemed for a time to 
be IB fair progress toward fulfilment, Cobbett wm 
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all the time nothing but a mere mao, and a maa 
too not of the profoun^st mind, or the clearest 
disccrnmeat — although he had that which went verf 
fiu 1b supplying the place of both. The first aymp- 
ton of Cobbett'ji intellectual mortality, was the 
great homage that he l^gan to feel himself war> 
ranted in paying to himself. This is a danger to 
which public favouritea are always exposed — a dan- 
ger too which is almost certain, sooner or later, to 
tumble them down, if the base upon which they 
stand be not all the broader. When a man finds 
that other people worship him, he can hardly avoid 
worshipping himself; because one knows full well, 
that how high soever he may stand in the opinion 
of the multitude, be must stand still higher in his 
own opinion. Whatever in the constant object of 
a man's worship, is apt to be also the constant ob* 
ject of his attention ; and therefore, as even Cobbett 
was unable to devote that attention to self which 
he did devote, and at the same time to observe or 
utKlerstand .how the rest of the world was going 
on i and as by diis time he had been taught to 
believe, that of the two subjects of attention, him- 
self was the most important, he very naturally 
became a little blunted both to external thing) and 
fo external actions. 

That a prophesying man like' Cobbett should 
. have made many foolish and fragile predictions 
one can easily undcrsmBd; byt that out of so 
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many, so few should have been fulfilled, is rather 
a curious matter. It is, however, not a matter rf 
very difficult solution. , The probability that any 
nan shall predict rightly with regard to the future, 
depends a good deal upon the ponton of the past 
□n which he grounds his predictions: a year will 
be a better datum than a day, an age than a year, 
and so on. Now I have mentioned, and I believe 
the whole tenor of Cobbett's writings will confirm 
it, that, however strong may be his p«xeptioD, and 
however accurate his estimate of things which are 
immediately present, he has not paid much attea* 
tion to the past : indeed, the intensity of his pre- 
sent perceptions, and his continual occupation 
with the events of the day, must have weakened ' 
both his power and his desire oE^ so-attending; and 
hence, thet« is no need to bring against him a - 
charge of voluntarily and violently asserting what , 
he knew was not likely to happen. Possibly he 
was deceived himself, and took hia opinions as 
much for gospel as the most dotard and dreaming* 
of his followers. In so tar, however, as the non> . 
fulfilment of (he prophecies affected the infalUbility 
of the seer, the qucstion^ as to- whether he htmselE 
did or did not believe them, had, or could havcj. 
Very little influence ; and I have slated it merely 
in order to show, that in dissecting the character, 
wd pretensions of this notorious writer, I am ac^ 
' tuated t^ uamouve o^r th^n a-destre tostat&tfae; 
, R2^ 
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fftcu, and conjecture at the causes as fwiiyand with 
fta mucb probatnlity aa peeuble. 

The loss of Cobbett's inviucibUity has been as 
complete as that of the other dement of his singu- 
lar character ; ami in {his be has been like some 
other great men-r-he has done that for himself 
which he and hit friends used to boast all the 
world csuld not do for him. His assertions upon 
ill sulyecta have been bold, and upon most sub- 
jects have been held t9 be incontrovertible ; but 
io the conrae of hts aulttfarious prodactioBs, he 
has' so contrived to stale them witdh extcdy the . 
aane boldness and dogmatift« uptm the very op- 
posite sides, that, like the + and the — of Alge- 
braists, they have so completely neutralized each 
other, that there are very few points indeed opon 
which the fiOid equation wiU not stand thus : 
Cobbctt's opinion = 0. 

The means which he adopted to prevent the 
promulgation of tliis conclusion, when he (orcMvr, 
as he must have foreseen, that it would be the one 
illtimately arrived at, hastened rather than hindered 
its arrival. Like Lord Peter, when he could Dot 
aucceed in ^mvinciog bis brothers by argument 
diat the brown loaf waa a shoulder of mutton, he 
tried the effect of swearing. Not being like Lord 
I^eter, a leligicmist by office, he did not go about 
to iaUct die pains of the anathema upon thoH «ha 
doubted, but h« vafve^ to do, or to pamU to be 
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done, to himself, all sorts of things in the event <^ 
the prophecies not being fulfilled. He was to roast 
bimsclf upon gridirons, or ailoxv others so to roast ' 
bin : and, if I remember rightly, he was to eat him- 
kK after beiog duly roasted. Tlus part of the 
prspbecy has not been nore IWertill}^ fulfilled cVum 
Ae other parta, but 9tiH it has had some sort of faU 
filment : others have roaated Cebbett, though sot 
upon a gritHroB ; and Cobbett hae eaten, not him* 
acK indacd, but Aa which, coasidecing him a« • 
piAIic writer, the only light — or dirkneas if yo> 
will-^D which I am cntided to oonaidcr faim, comca 
■early to the same thiiig^-fae has eaten hia om 
words. 

Tbe imM siagMlar and tbe most recent of Cob' 
b^'s ttrgtoeraationa, [l believe the proper word is 
verHveraatioru / for after all, it is a turning of Ac 
words, <nd not of the natiD— Cobbett being, as I 
should supp9ifc^i pretty much the same, bodi bfick 
aod face, wh#t> he adores the virgin in dreams and 
Iciases d)c Holy Apostdic toe in vision, as when he 
was hut^tng his objurgations agamst all the saints 
in die calendar, and rating popes, and cardinals,, and 
jcsnits, as persons with whom he coald hold no • 
communion ;]-that there may be no dispute about a 
word^hoMevev, I shall say that the most sii^ular of 
dl Cobben's vrrsotiptM— would be his change fr<nn 
*♦ No Popery •" to " O Popery !" were it not that 
dtere i^ faece both « pKysical and a mctaphystoal 
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cause. Every body Vtiows that the adoration of 
boDcs is one of the points in which " O Popery" 
■ differs from " No Popery j" and after Cobbett fell 
to relic-hunting to America, the turn which his writ- 
ten fnith would take became a very self-evident 
matter. I would not have mentioned the bones, had 
it not been that upon them may be grounded a very 
excellent plea in justification of the change of the 
words ; and further, that I may put those who are 
curious in these matters in possession of some m- 
toours that I have heard, which being the authenti- 
aiy of the relics into some sort of su8]ncioQ. It 
•eems it had been tradttitmally reported in Anwrict) 
that the carcase inhumated where Cobbett per- 
•ttoTOted his resurrection, could not, when in life, 
have written the " Rights of Man" at all, and would 
not have done so, although it could ; seeing that it 
was reported to have been nothing else than a great 
baboon which a ship-captain had 'brought from 
Madagascar as a curiosity, and which, after being 
chained and cudgelled for twenty years, had been 
deposited in the place aforesaid. Not having seen 
the skeleton myself, I am unable to say whether 
this be on be not the fact ; but I think it not at all 
unlikely, and moreover, I see bo reason why the 
bones of a baboon, or even of a donkey, should not 
have answered the purpose just as welV as any others. 
If, however, the relics be still in existence, it would 
be worth while to send the skuU to the phtencdogists^ 
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Id order that the powers aad the propenuties might 
be asceriaiBcd ; -and also to remit the bonea of the 
feet, the denies canini, and the o» coccygis, to Mr. 
Lawrence, or any other pcrsoai equally skilled in 
physiology Mid comparative anatomy, who would 
settle at once whether the «aid relics belong to a* 
tailed or tailless organization — indicating whether 
the owner were a nBadiey or a man. At the same 
time that this were done, it woufd not be amiss to 
Knd a (lie of the Political Register to some syllable 
ud sentence broker, in order that he might ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether any, and if any, which of 
the various opinions set forth is the right one. 

The great importance of this writer, as an arti- 
cle of public property, and the small probability 
there is that any thing will remain, after the lapse 
of a very few years, by which an estimate of his 
merits can be formed, have induced me, and in< 
deed forced me, to devote so much of this chapter 
tu him, that the remainder of it will not contain 
the other writers of this class — or rather the wri- 
ters of a class that would like to call itself this — 
few and small as they are. I have heard that there 
are such things printed and attempted to be sold 
weekly in the metropolis, as insults to decency and 
slanders against religion, by some ignorant and 
mberable creatures who have never had it in their 
power to practise the one or to feel the other ; but 
many as are the faults and follies of the Great 
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Babylon, and tKey are not few, it seems that eve 
the most hopeless and helpless of the populatia 
hftve sense enoufth given them, and virtue etioug) 
left, to know that such matters arc a disgrace.- 
They are not obtruded upon any body ; they an 
so obscure, that I know not whether they belooj 
to present or merely to recent times. Perhap 
they are alt in their graves, and if so, to dig thei 
out would be a work as completely of supereroga 
tion, as it was in Cobbett to delve up the remaiaij 
of Paine^-or the baboon ; and to agitate any ques-' 
tion which could arise concerning them, vrould be 
still more unprofitable than the agitation of that at ' 
to which of the two genera of animals to referthe | 
bmiM. I 

I 
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CHAPTER VlH. 

THE JOURNALS a. 

"H«aryou> in vhose grave heftds, aaequtltcsle^ 
1 weigh what authon' heaTineM excels." 

■ The portion of discharge irom the Babylontaft 
visdoRi and the Babylonian wits', which falls to be 
:onaidercd under this title, is that which professes 
to attend more to science, to literature, and to the 
iffts, than to the mere occurrences of the day ; and 
[ may be permitted to remark, m limine, that 
though this be by far the elder bora, it doea not 
appear to have grown to such perfection aa the 
other. At any rate upon a comparison of the pe- 
riodical literature of the present day with that 
which was in existence about an age ago, one can 
mark no such improvement as (hat which is visible 
in the productions of the newspaper press. About 
the ope there is all the freshness »nd the vigour 
of young life, while the other is stunted and dwarf- 
ed, and appears to have 

" Fallen into tbe seat »nd yellov leaf," - 

The causes ef this diflereoQe may perhaps be 
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found, partly in the nature of the things themselves 
and partly in the changes which have, taken place 
in the tastes and habits of society. The journalists 
have a comparatively limited range of subjects; 
almost ail of these are old, and have been, with a 
little change in the circumstances, perhaps, written 
about again and again, and sometimes in so masterly 
a manner, as to destroy not only all hope of excel* 
ling, but almost all dcaire of emolauon, on the part 
of the modem who has to spin his brains by the 
week, the month, or the quarter, cheering his la- 
boar by hammering over and over again the same 
old mnes. The subjects, again, to which the news- 
papers pay their attention, may be frivolous, but 
they are fresh ; they concern the practical pursuits 
of mankind more nearly, and therefore they come 
into favour more naturally and with less effort upon 
cither side. 

The most melancholy symptoms of decay are, 
however, to be found in those journals which pro- 
fess to be scientific. The fact is, that in the whole 
range of Babylonian publication, extended and 
crowded as it is, the quantity of scientific produc- 
tions is much smaller, and their quality much infe- 
rior, than was the case when publishing did not 
extend to perhaps one-tenth of its present breadth. 
This cannot arise from any deterioration of the 
powers of men; because, considering the facilities 
thftt there now are for study, and the increased 
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butnber of persona who have a capacity for it, t^ere i 
must be in England, and by necessary consequence 
in the Babylon, more scientific knowledge at the ' 
present time, than there was at those times when 
the printed crop of it was more abundant and rich> 
Neither can it aiiee from any desire on the part of 
the mercantile publishers of books to discourage 
one species of productions for the sake of another ; 
because their preference, lite that of all other mer- 
cantile men, must ever be given to that which com- ' , 
manda the readiest and the most extensive sale. It 
must therefore lie with the public themselves : and ' 
if one look abroad into society, one cannot help 
observing that the demand for the practical appli* ' 
cations of science is so great, that men of real 
science are called upon to perform more active and 
important, and more lucrative duties, than the re- 
paration of books; and thus, though there be no 
want of capacityj and also no want of materials, 
the operation of writing is left to tlfose who are 
neilber well gifted in the one respect, nor well fur- ■ 
nlsVi'ed in the other. Accordingly we find, that, 
whatever be the period of their appearance, what- 
ever names may be stuck upon their title-pagfes, 
and from the nursery of whichever Society they 
may come forth, the scientific journals are the most ' 
inane and the most obscure of all periodical things, 
and answer scarcely another purpose than that of 
demonstrating how little of (he gemuoe scieotific 
Vol. XI.— S 
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vpirit has been left to animace the "learned bodies,^" 
vhich fltill continue to meet th«r meetings, dnie 
(Jieir dinings, distribute their honours and expose 
•—and truly it is iin exposure— their transacdoDs. . 
If any one be sceptical upon diese points, let him 
Bompare the last volumes of die Royal Society*8 
Transactions with the first— or even die Journal of 
the Royal Institution with all its patronage and all 
its members, with the earlier and better volumes of 
the ** Pbiloaophical Journal" collected and publish- 
ed by the late Mr. Nicholson. 

The fact i», that in this respect the public seem 
to have grown away both from the journals and the 
institutions ; for they do not appear disposed to aup> 
peat the one or the other. The failure of the Sur- 
rey Institution, the inutility of the London one, the 
mockery of the Society of Arts, the maudlin so- 
lemnity of their gravityships at Somerset House, 
and the mild keeping and repose of the Royal Lite- 
Tarians, may all be appealed to as evidence of what 
I am saying : and as to the journals, again, they are 
perhaps the only species of periodical publications 
which do not pay, and therefore the only ones to 
which- at a time when it has become necessary that 
every man should bring every valuable talent that 
he posesses fairly and frankty to the public market 
>~no man will contribute to, if, either in the way of 
pubUcation or otherwise, he can turn his abilities to 
Wiy profitable account. Ko doubt the learned bodies.. 
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and such heads as God has givCD them, contiaue to 
set forth a few odds and ends for the purpose morQ 
of demonstrating their own wisdom than' of adding 
to that of the public ; but really, both from the na- 
ture of the things themselves and from the perfect 
iodifFercnce with which th^y are received, it is pretty > 
evident that the demonstration would be as clear^ 
and the addition as great, without the publkatioa 
as with it. 

With regard to the literature, the case Is different. 
1 do not say that the literary journals are cither more 
learned ormore profound, in the present state of 
Babylon aud of the public, than they formerly were { 
but I am disposed to thinic, from the many attempts ' 
that are made at their establishment, as well as from 
the lighter materials of which they are composed, ' 
and from the more immediate connexion that theae ' 
materials are made to have with the events of the 
day, that they are more popular^and therefore more 
profitable. So long as they continue to favour the 
public with abstract disquisitions upon virtue, and 
theoretical diatribes against vice, by those whose 
own virtues and vices were by no means of the. 
highest character, they are echoes, and folks cannot ^ 
be expected to listen to them, unless when they are 
idle i but when they leave the disquisition, and give lu- 
the thing itself, whether it be high or low, virtuous 
or vicious, we receive it as something which adds 
to the knowledge of facts ; and, receiving it is such* 
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we pardon the sauce of sentiment or saying in vhtch 
It floats, hoTcver meagre or however rancid. 

That portion of the journals which assunaes the 
form, or at least the name, of criticism, is the one 
which has in these days undergone perhaps the 
greatest change ; and much as has been done to fa- 
cilitate the manufacture of books by the application 
of machinery both to the preparing and the printing 
of the materials, I doubt whether the craft of review- 
ing may not have profited more by the same admi- 
rable application. " Dum brevia este iaboro obacurus 
^o" is completely reversed and refuted here. The 
labour of die critics has been wonderfully shortened ; 
and yet, iostead of being thereby obscured, it has 
become, if not absolutely clear, at least much more 
easily seen through than ever. But I shall have to 
advert to these matters, as the spectres of the jour- 
nals pass to succession before me, and therefore I 
shall assume the atthude and the gravity necessary 
for receiving end doing justice to the goodly show 
^f which I must attend first to them of (he week> 
as they have the least time to wait ere they be el- 
bowed into oblivion by their saccessors. 

Among the weekly journals, the foremost place 
ought perhaps to be assigned to the " Mechanic's 
Magazine ;" sot because it is the work of the 
most experienced of the professed writers, but for 
the very opposite reason. The falling off of 
the scientific journals, the distances of time- at i 
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which those that atill exist nake their appearance, 
the high price at which they have to be sold in order 
to replace the mere «ost of paper and printing, and 
Iravy add the trifling- and unpractical nature of moat • 
of their conte&ta, had rendered them in general in- 
accMBible, and where accessible, useless to the arti-^ 
■a&a— a class of penons among whom knowledge 
bad in the meati time tteea raaki&g tbe most rapid 
advances ; aad improvements, i»vemioDs, and dis- 
coveries of all Unds, had been increasing in a cor- 
respooding ratio. 

Many nnst have been aware, &om the great im* 
provemeota that had been taking place in every 
department connected with mechanics, that a great 
store of produced knowledge, and an unlimited 
capacity of producing more, must have existed 
among the operatives, bat must have been in a. 
great measure lott both to society and to themselves. . 
from the want (^ a channel through which it could' 
be c<»nmunicated. It could not be expected that 
men who had to wield the hammer and work the 
saw, whofe heads' had no sooner invented than 
their hands were at work to execute, could take- , 
much interest in tbe gocaamer leaves, of th« which 
in these times is called philosophy. It could not 
be expected,, and it would have been absurd: to. 
wish tor such an. expectation, Aat die men- whoH- 
business it is prompdy and immediately to.mako.- 
that w^hichis useful t<t society, should: Bitdoim and! 
S.SL - 
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tliumb a dozen of pttgea, in order to ascertain vfae- 
ther a Binall moss that grows no where nearer than 
the Mountains of the Moon in Abyssinia, and is ir 
great— ^r rather a small rariQ^ even thcre-~-be green 
inclining to redj or red- inclining to green ; diey 
mult have been presumed to be too much occupied 
about things calculated to make life agreeable, for 
following learned jmsuin Through tfacir long and 
sinuous huntingB-r-huntings in which, like the cur 
with the stag, their first glimpse is the nearest — 
after the thing called life itself, which after all is not 
a thing but a circumstance. They could not be 
expected to attend (o these things, or to care about' 
them i and therefore it could not be hoped that 
they would pay their quarterly seven-and-six pence 
in order to know how very foolishly Master This. 
Thing, or Mistress That Thing, might happen 
to.be wasting the time which, in a plain man's esti- 
natioD,. had been granted them for other and more 
energetic purposes. 

But though the harvest, of- intellect uid of the 
proceeds of intellect, which was thu^ accumulating 
.and ripening, must have been known to the great, 
it is rather singular that the reaping of it was so. 
Ipng protracted y and conEiSdering the capacity that 
there not only was, but must have been known to- 
he, among the mechanics of England, the readiness 
with, which they would exercise that capacity for 
their mubiaL beoeiit, and ^ great popolarity. avd. 
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high reward that would atrend him who should first 
■lear a proper arena for those numerous and skil- 
£jl workmen, it is really matter of astoniahmetit 
that ** The MechaBie's Magazine" should be a 
production but as <^ yesterday. When, indeed, it - 
was once established, the eyes of the people were 
opeoed to its utility; and imitations of it have ac- 
cordingly been tried with various, success, but io 
general with success more in proportion as the pint 
and- their execution are assimilated to those of the 
original-. The advantages of " The Mechanic's 
Magazine" arc many and great : it is the work oC 
no dreaming theorist, no dotard would-be philoao* 
pher, no pioneer in the fields of writing, who delves, 
to the same extent, and with the same intention, 

^whether he happen to know the nature of the soil 
or the substance through which be delves or not j 
but of practical mechanics—men whose lives are in 
general devoted to, and whose.livingsarein general- . 
earned by, the use of that of which they seek the. * 
improvement. He who does nut at once see, that, 
in the improvement of mechanical details, a dozen 
of re^ mechanics, are worth ** a hundred head of 
Aristotle's friends," whatever other trouble he may 
put one to, is no fit subject with whom to argue ; 
and when it is borne in mind, that the imelltgent 
mechanics of Britain are not merely thousands but 

' millions, a judicious selection of what they have to 
s^> ta.wbateveE, language they «uQr choose to say 
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it, is iacmleuUbly m<H« valuable thw all that could 
be obtained on the sane subject froai any o^r 
quarter. If the matter at issue were ptJiucs, or 
preaching, or blood-letting, or book-making, or 
way thing else which demands a particular class of 
people and a peculiar course of study* then I 
should object to taking the suffrages of the me- 
chanics n the inbUible rule with regard to it : but 
just for the very aaiM reason, i must think, and it 
is right that I should express it, that die mechanics 
Aemsclves are the only fit persons for furnishing 
the materials for "The Mechanic's Magazine;" 
and were they to ask and to. obtain those nsatetials 
from even the best of the Babylonian literati, such 
a proceeding would involve, if not the same degree, 
at least the same kind of absurdity,. as though the* 
CbanceUoT of the Exchequer were to employ lus 
tulor to draw ap the aonoal budget, or bis Grace 
of Canterbury to collect the maurials of his visita- 
tion address from the watermen at Lambeth Stairq. 
The fact of its emanating from the mechaaics 
thenaelves, and therefore being as extended and as 
permanent as they are, must he considered as the 
pre-eminently valuable feature of this Magazine; 
and it' appears so completely to have occupied tlus 
ground, as to {Hvclyde its rivals from any thing 
like a. corre^onding participation in it. Other adr 
vantages, such as cheapness of price and frieqncncy 
of publicatioa^-antk they arc no mmo recommeST 
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dations to their way — they may possess in commoD 
with it: but it ia not the circulation of a cheap 
publication, and the circulation of it frequently, 
that alone are calculated to do good — a thing might 
be given every day, given gratis, or even given 
with a premium, and it might still be possible that 
it might produce no good elTect. It ia not even 
the intrinsic merit of the articles contained in " The 
Mechanic's Magazine" upon which I would reat 
its superiority } for in loolting into it I have found 
many things that were coarse, several that were 
visionary, and a few that were nonsensical: but 
the grand, the redeeming circumstance — that which 
is more valuable than the choicest productions of 
professional writers, ia, that this publication has 
excited a spirit of inquiry among a large and valu- 
able class of men, and added to the stock of general 
information the results of an enormous quantity of 
practical talent—the best of all kinds of talent, 
which before it had this stimulus and this scope, 
was allowed to lie utterly waste, or at least confined 
within the limited range and limited duratioa of in- 
dividual artist-s, instead of being propagated to 
every place, and preserved for suGcessive genera* 
tions. 

The great cause why the moderns have added 
so much to the intelligence and the comforts of . 
society is, that the Press brings every addition that , 
ia made to knowledge iiuo immediate use, aod pre- 
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venta any thing from being loit ; and, that England 
has prospered more since the revival of Utters than 
any other country, at the sane time that the Presi 
ID England has been in the most vigorous and most 
unconstrained exercise, is a proof that, like all 
other good things, it is best when left to its own 
management, without the fetters of direct political I 
despotism on the one hand, or the indirect and 
equally pernicious despotism of small and conseited { 
virtuosi on the other. I have mentioned already 
iiat the genius of the present times, and the ne- 
ceswties and habiu of the English, and more 
especially of Babylonian society, do not require, 
or even allow, that so large a proportion of talent i 
shall be employed in retired and abstract spe- ] 
culation, as when men were less intent upon acting ' 
and enjoying, and when public and private ex* 
penses were not so pressing in their demands : but 
just in proportion as the number of retired and 
laborious students has diminished-<-or, to speak 
more correctly, has not increased with the increase 
of the population — the number both of thinkers 
and inventors, who carry on those processes for 
the double purpose uf amusing the intervals of their 
labour, and lightening their burden of it, has in- 
creased. All that any one of those persons may 
do within a short time may not be great, but they are 
so many, that the amount of the whole is, in its 
magnitude as well as ia its importance, one of the 
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E)est ftdditiouB that could be made to the recorded 
knowledge of the passing age. 

Nor IS this interchange of information among 
the artizani, and this increase of general informa- 
tion, the only advantage which is conferred by the 
well-conducted part of the weekly journals; for 
they not only diffuse among the people the meaas 
and the deure of reading, bat they have a tendency 
also to withdraw them from somewhat of thu 
dissipation to which everywhere, aod more espe- 
tially in a place like London, they are so much 
exposed. In this respect die journals have a vast 
advantage over the newspapers j and the Uttle ^s- 
quisitioni upon subjects connected with science, 
with the arts, and with literature, which they con- 
tun, have a much more wholesome influence upon 
the labouring claaaes, than the political diiquisitiona 
of the newspaper editors. The newspaper, at least 
tlie disquisition part of it, does best in the alehouse: 
while the journal, again, is more adapted for home 
perusal ; and the workman who, upon Saturday . 
night lays out the price of one pot of beer, is the 
purchase of hia little journal, has a chance, not only 
of preventing the tone of his mind from being re- 
laxed during the Sunday, but of actually saving upon 
that day the price of two pots of beer, the consump- 
tion of which would certainly add nothing either to 
his strength and skill in working, or to his comfort 
el&er as an individutd or as a member of a family. 
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I.do not pretend to say that the circnlation of any 
descriptioD of journals would make the labouring 
claBses either p'tiilosopherB or hermitB, and probably 
it is not desirable that they should ; those being 
desctiptions of peraoos who thrive best when the 
majority of people are not very well informed~-for 
the same reason, perhaps, that rotten wood and 
putrid fish become a sort of luminaries in a dark 
room — but it is certain, that, since the breaking 
down of printed information into those small por- 
tions has been introduced, those classes of society 
have risen a great deal in the scale both of intelli- 
gence and of morality. 

I am not sure that the weekly criticisms, and the 
literature of the week, are calculated to have go 
extensive and such beneficial effects as the weekly 
records of inventions, discoveries, and improved 
modes of applying science to assist man in bis 
labours. The journals containing this are pro- 
duced by a class of persons somewhat difrc;rent 
from those who produce the other, and the readers 
of them are also different. Still, however, they, in 
some sort or other, help to keep one's information 
up to the state of things ; and though the weekly 
reviewers ipay not be the best-informed or the most 
impartial of all possible judges, yet they let one 
know, not only thai such and such books have been 
published; but, by affording a specimen or two — and 
their interest leads them to make those specimens 
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as Icwg and as good as they can — they enable one 
to judge what books are not worth Inquiring after, 
which is perbapB the most wbolsome piece of io- 
foRnatifio that can be confekred upoo a voracious 
reader. 

!■ point of standing^ of information as to the - 
commercial part of the literary world, of circula- ,' 
tion, and particularly of abundant qubtatton — es- 
pecially from books published by certain houses^ 
77te Literary Gazette stands at the top of this class. 
" The Literary Gazette" is neither very wise as an ^ 
oracle, nor very much to be trusted as a jodge ; 
and its connexion with the trade of book-aelling is 
too close and too well known, for allowing of that 
perfect fairness which would be demanded of such 
a monitor. Furthermore, it has got completely 
established; and when a thing of its description' 
accompUslies this, those who have the managenlent 
are very «pt to become indolent. But slil) " The 
Gazette" is not without its uses ; and though tile- 
praise or riie censure which it awards be often 
ludicrously at variance with the quoted evidence, 
yet one can always at least guess at the general 
nature of a book, from the character which is made 
and taken of it in *' The Gazette." 

Weekly reviewB seem to have been a curious 

sort of anicles, from Mist's Journal down to this 

one ; and indeed literary criticism is produced 

from so many motiyes, by so many persons, and 

Vol. II.— T 
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for so many purpotes, that the analysis of it would 
of itself form a pretty sizable, and by no means 
an unappropriated Babylon. A large quantity of it 
is procured from or by the publishers of books, and 
the portion so procured always dresseth itself out 
ID " the garments of praise." Another portion 
comes from or by those who do not publish the 
books in question, but who publish other books ; 
and this again, beareth itself with ** the spirit of 
heaviness :*' in like manner— or rather in a manner 
not exactly like — there are favourable things, and 
things unfavourable, furnished by those who write 
or otherwise manufacture books. It would, how- 
ever, be impossible to oommunicate alt the kinds 
an<> degrees of praise and censure which enter into 
the practice of this curious craft: and though one 
had room, and also disposition to do it, it would 
still be doubtful whether it were in itself worth the 
doing ; and this doubt is increased, when one £on- 
. aiders that if the criticism in one journal be unfair, 
either as praising or as censuring, it is very apt to 
be, nutralized by th;tt of another journal. Even 
the critic himself s^ems not to have the power of 
concealing the fact that he writes against his own 
conviction. If, indeed, he happen to be a man of 
talent — of capacity sufficient to appreciate the sub- 
ject that is before him, it is not possible that he 
shall write respecting it contrary to his opinion, be 
the influence of the prejudice or the pay ondeT 
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vhkh be writes ever eo strong, without conttnually 
tearing holes in the mantle by which he strives to 
conceal his real sentiments. The expression of opi- ' 
cioD in writing, is like that of passion in the coun-, 
tenance and in the attitude : if an attempt be made 
lo render the sign different 5*001 the reality, there • 
is always some wayward ttiuscle which takes the 
wrong twist, or some lagging limb that remains 
faithful to nature. Hence he who has been in the 
habit of examining this description of literature 
can estimate with very considerable accuracy the 
value of what a critic says ; and, just as is the case 
with the external assumption of passion, the mode- 
of detection increases with the violence of that 
which is assumed. If the object be to praise a 
book which is really bad, then, as this is not only 
a less pleasant, but incalculably more difficult task, 
than the praising of a good book, the praise is so- 
mounted upon stilts, and so stuffed and pushcd- 
out in all its dimensions, that it is easily detected* 
It sometimes happens, too, that the critic gratifies< ' 
something of a more close and personal nature, by 
praising that which he knows and feels to be bad — 
there is less of rivalship to his own wisdom, than 
if it were better. When,, therefore, tn any matter 
of praise in those criticisme, one discovers such ft ' 
discrepancy between the judgment and the evi-. 
dence, or such flaws and inconsistencies in the 
judgmcDt itself, as enables one to discover that U 
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proceeds from different raotLTes,aiid has a diSferent 
object from riiOM which ong^t to actuate a foir 

■ critic, Atn one is to cooaider it as being unjust in 
ibe cuct ratio of its warmth. A little praise, ua- 
der such circumstances, aod the thing praised may 
be passable ; a little more and it may still be toler- 
able ; but go on, and there is always an elevation of 
culc^, at which the thing eulogised may be regard- 
ed as altogher worthless. 

In like manner, as it takes more praise to help a 
book in proportion as that book is bad, it takes 
more censure to hurt one in proportion as it is 
good i and therefore interested censure must be 
received and dealt with according to the same in- 
verted process that is necessary in the ease of inte- 
rested praise. In this case, however, the detection 
is not just so easy .is in the other j for censure can 
be assumed, wiih a much closer imitation of truth, 
dian approbation can be— just in the same way that 
in common life, the vices, fidlies, and oddities of 
men are much mwe easily imitated than their vir- 
tues. Whether this greater &ciHty with which con- 
demnation can be coiintwftited, be owing to the 
virtue of mankind or to their vice — whether it be 
more congenial to human nature, or less so, and 
being extrinsic — a halnt as it were, and on that ac- 

' count more easily put on than a sti-ong natural feel- 
ing, snch as that of admiration, can be roused — I 
shall not inquire ; but this i can say of my own ex~- 
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pencDce, and I am not singular in the saying of it, 
that I have often been deceived by false censure, bat 
Mldun by false praise. When indeed one's own 
self happens to be the'object cither of the one or 
the other, that seems completely to alter the case ; 
and not merely to alter it by a transposition of the 
perceptions, but by a great increase boih of force 
and of faith to that which looks out for applause, 
and 8 corresponding diminution of that which would 
have to deal with censure. 

W)ien the number of new booVs, and of books 
which are not new that come forth apd pass before 
those weekly tribunals for judgment, is considered, 
it must be pretty evident that no eRiablishment 
which their most extended circulation could afford, 
would be able to pay for that careful reading and 
patient examination which would be necessary for 
enabling the critic to give learned and impartial 
sentence, if the whole, or even a considerable part„ 
of those books were original. But the adaptation 
of machinery to the practice vf modern literature^ 
has been to the ^11 as efficient in abbrcviatiag the 
labour of the critic, as in* superseding that of the 
author; and all that the weekly reviewer has to do, 
is merely to take his cue as to whether -the general- 
scope of his observation shall be laudatory or lash- 
ing, and then a judicious use of the scissors saveg^ 
bim the waate both of his ink uuL his underatand- 
mg. in ae far, indeed^ aa tha wecU;^ revia* is a. . 
T2. 
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mere appeodige to the publisher, and, with *^ The 
Gazette" especially, this goes a great ICDgth, all 
that is demaaded is a sentence or two that can be 
advantageously quoted in th^ advertisements of 
the book — as tor this purpose it is found, or at 
least supposed, that the words " Literary Gazette'' 
have a better spujid than the wolds " Morning 
Chronicle." 

The lAterary Chronicle^ in its matter aid its 
manner, bears a considerable resemblance to the; 
" Literary Gazette ;'' and as it is not so immediate- 
ly under the control of individual bookitcUcis a? 
that journal, its opinions are possibly more to be 
depended upon : at. least, I have never been able 
to trace in it the same vehemence of praise or of 
censure, when there appeared not to be much 
ground or necessity either for the one or the other, 
that I have often found in the other print. The 
same circumstances, however, which give less biaa 
and prejudice to '* The Literary Chronicle," give It 
perhaps a more limited circulation ; and thus, though 
its voice may be more honest, it is perhaps not sq 
. loud, or so.gene^tly listened, to. It muM not henc^ 
he supposed that people are more foolish in tbeir 
■ppreciatioD of critics than in that of any thing else i 
for throughout the whole fabric of society, from the. 
parlian^enury orator to him who. 

^Criei yreen hsMinga «ijth an engise'*' 
through the streets^ thc'stropgest lupga geaeraP^jr. 
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d the greatest attention, and insure the most 
abundant success. 

Those two journals arc enough, and perhaps 
more than enough, as a specimen of the critical 
portion of Babylofpan weekly literature. Othem, 
somewhat different in nature, are from time to time 
attempted ; but most of those, like many of the Sun- 
day newspapers, take their departure before one can 
deternuoe whether they are to be good or bad. 
The most recent, pretending, and peculiar of these 
is The News of Literature and Fashion— a journal, 
which, in its plan, is more original, more varied, and 
more compretieqsive than any of the rest. The great- 
er parx of il is certainly furnished by a number of per^ 
sons, profcBsing very different degrees both of abi- 
lity and of opinion as to how that ability should be 
tuiacd to account.. One advantage it possesses, 
over the others, in that a considerable portion of 
it is devoted to the pubfic occurrences sod gossip, 
of the day. There is no doubt that this, if done' 
with proper bfevity and spirit, would be of consi- 
derable use, and might in. time have a, good deal oC 
in^uence upon public opinion and public taste j but 
to render tha^ influence salutary, more talent woul^ 
be necessary,, both for the furnishing of the mate- 
rials, and for judging of them when fumi^ed, than,, 
the sale of such a work, could be expected to remu- 
qerate, unless some junto of Mecfenases should 
t^ke it ipto th^ir hei^ds to be ip ttiis. wa^~ charitable 
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to Hit pablk— an occurrence not very likely, and 
perhaps not very desirable. This journal is, hoir- 
ever, of but short standing; and its materials are of 
so variegated a complexion, that it must be left to 
form ics own character. 

The fag end — and truly it is a Hg end — of the 
weekly literature, is brought up by whole swarms 
of "Mirrors," and "Bees," and "Wasps," and 
*' Spiders," and no one can tell how many oddly de- 
■tgnated two-penny-worths and three penny-worths 
of paper printed after some fashion, having 
" The itch of picture in the front. 
With haji sod wicked ihyme opon t ;" 
all of which, though they have not much absolute 
value, and no original value whatever aa literary 
com position*, are yet of considerable importance] 
not only to the makers and venders, but to |^at 
portion of the people who have neither leisure nor 
disposition for the perusal of large books. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances con- 
nected with the weekly literature of the Babylon — 
and as the weekly literature is that which more 
immediately and properly belongs to the humble 
and labouring classes of society, it may be consi- 
dered as indicating the changes of their tastes — is 
the great difft-reace that has-taken place in ita na- 
ture and form, since peace and prosperity returned 
to England. When war with the sword was ragjng 
abroad, »ad war with the tongue was hot at home 
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— ^when the glory or the idleness of the' army ter- 
rified strong men to risk their bones in onlnown 
■ climes for unknovn objects, and leave their rela-* 
tives a burden upon the public ; when restrictions 
and blockades, and armed vessels upon the 8ea,ren* 
dered commerce both expensive and hazardous io 
its^Jf, and the drain for the public expenditure still 
further diminished its returns— when those causes 
brought distress — and when distress, as is always 
the case, brought dissatisfaction — the weekly read- 
ing of the poorer classes of society was very diflfer- 
ent from what I found it in the Babylon. In those 
days there were furious political pamphlets, and 
angry attacks upon every person who was in any 
way connected with the existing authorities; but 
now the interest of those things has gone by, Hid 
the people look for nore ij^uiet but more permanent 
information. The reading which was then popular* 
was any thing but valuable in itself, for it excited 
discontent, without either the desire or the capacity 
of removing or mitigating the grounds of discos- 
tent,; but still it is by no means improbable that it 
had its effect, in calling forth that desire of inform- 
ation, which happier times have enabled to direct 
itself to more valuable wd desirable objects. The 
operation of sharpening is always a harsh one, 
and one which wears away part of tlie metal i but 
notwithstanding this, it always adds to the usefnl* 
ness of the instnunent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE JOUHHALS C. 

"And u in pnson mean roguea bett 
Bemp ibr the service of the ^rett. 
So Whackum beats his dirty bruos 
T* advance his maaters fame and gains. 
And. Uke tbe devil's oracles, 
Pnta into doggrel rhyme his spell*, 
Vhich over eveir month's blank page 
I' th' •Imanae strange bilks presagfc. 

If it were not that the prying philosophy of 
these scrutinizing and inquisitive times in whicli 
our existence is cast has destroyed alt the materials 
both of mythology and' divination, and cut us olF, 
not only from a great deal of very delightful castle- 
building, but forced us to have recourse to things 
themselves for their own explanation, a veiy'fine, 
and by no means an unfair theory of tbe great 
differences between the daily and the monthly 
literature of the Babylon, might be founded on the 
mythological and horoscopical functions of the two 
luminaries which physically measure out, and are 
metaphysically supposed to rule over, those two 
^oruons of duration. Every body.knows that time 
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is divided into day^ by tht? sun, and that the mooa, 
in like miuiiier, portions it out iotu raonths ; and 
in like hianner also, as the sun is said to be the in- . 
epirer, the guardian, and the patron of wits, the 
moon takes charge of those whose imaginations 
have become so swiff%i their courses as to leave 
the wits behind. 

Far be it from me to attempt cither the building 
or the borrowing of such a. theory— a theory which^ 
whatever of charm or of truth th,ere might be in i^ 
I have mentioned for no other purpose d\an to 
remove it out of the way, lest some friend of the 
day and enemy of th* moon, should through fear 
of a^visitation of the iattpr, make use of it to the ■ 
injury of that which so little needs and could so 
ill bear to be injured. So far indeed is it from 
being the case, that those who minister to the 
daily papers are in their wits, and those who 
miaister to the monthly journals out of them, that 
the former derive their importance, not from their 
own wits, DOr indeed from Wits of any kind, but 
from the dull and matter-of-fact current of events, 
while the latter have little but their own wits where- 
upon to depend. 

Whether it may have been, that when men felt 
or fancied ^emselvcs to be more under celestial 
influence than at present, the full moon was ac- 
cotiDted the most favourable time for the gathering! 
of the luoation to be put into print, I shall not 
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take upon me to determine ; bat mondily puUtci- 
tion hat long been a favourite practice with the 
anaaU Iiterati-~and not with thcte oaly, for the 
iBoathly magazines have always been a sort of 
^i|ipiDg>pans to catch whatever the fire ccf geoiua 
Plight separate from Ae grAter messes during die 
process of int^llectua] cookery ; and there have 
been times wf>en the foremost 9f England's literati 
have inserted their shortest, and perhaps therefore 
dietr best productions, in the moaAly joura^. 

Of all the species of periodiad litenitbre, this 
seems hoiMver to be the one which, if from its 
nature it admits of improvement corresponding to 
' that of society, has actually received the least of it. 
Compare a daily newspaper of the present day 
with one fifty years old, and the modern appears a 
giaot beside the other : compare monthly^ maga- 
sinea in like manner, and if (here be any difference, 
the modern one is the dwarf. As records of facts 
—as giving any thing like, a full and fair history 
of the month, -ttiey are a great deal worse than 
their predecessors ; and among the whole products 
of the Babylonian lunation, I have never met with 
a single' page of record as to the events of the 
month, that seemed^worthy either of confidence or 
of consultation. While the newspapers have super- 
seded them in this department, the Minerva Presa 
—that press which works up into amusement for 
idle young women the ovcrSowinga of tf>e brains of 
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tdte old women, at the rate of Bome threepence- 
halfpenny a-page— has spoiled them of another and 
a favourite, if not a chosen, portion of their herit- 
age : they do not now, as formerly, get bundles 
of sentimental tales and strange romance^ sent to 
the office post-paid, from which Uiey can ' cull a 
few leaves to eke out the portion which the ever- 
exhausting brains of the conductor were, able to 
bring together. The weekly periodicals have de- 
spoiled them in another quarter i they anticipate 
them in notices and extracts of books, and also in 
giving circulation to those marvelous discoveries 
and tales of which' the monthly journals used to 
be the regular vehicles. Antiquarian ism, too, has 
lost agood many of its charms; and people, especial- 
ly in the metropolis, have become so anxious about 
netr schemes and new fashions, that they can w ih 
difficulty be persuaded to read the history of an 
old wall,' or look at the effigies of an old castle. In 
consequence, indeed, of the industry with which 
theic predecessors have ransacked and exhausted 
the past, and of the assiduity with which their 
more alert contemporaries motiopolize the preaeitt, 
and their own apparent incapacity for seeing very 
far into the future, the monthly matter-of-fact men 
have been thrown more exclusively upon the re- 
sources of their own wits than any other class of 
editors ; and, in the case of wits as wi-ll ^a in that 
of more substantial stores, they who have to depend ' 
Vol. II.— U * 
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most constandy upon th^m, c^ course nrive tt the 
end of them the soonest. 

In consequence off tfits,- the *nft>athly joarnalB 
have become a sort of barrien sM'up a good way 
onward id the road to oblivkiD, inbrder to prevent, 
if possible, the absolute loss of a fewthings vfaich 
nobody else afipeftrs to care vefry much about pre- 
serving ; and' indeed there are few who see tfiem, 
unless it bethose who are anxious to continue as 
well the sets of books as the Bets of hmiliea that 
were founded by their lirA and ^randsires. Be- 
sides those ancient gentlemen, there are . others 
which deal in mathemadcs and mitlinery, and 
spread 'tfieir nets in order to eatch a few of those 
scattered leaves of poetry which are too saiall and 
too wjthered for fetching any price in the market ; 
but those, like the former, have little connexion 
with and as little influence upon the intelligence 
and taste of the age, and therefore they form no 
part of the Babylonian literature, as expressive of 
the mode of life, or of the mode of thinking, or of 
the mode of want of thought, which change tvith the 
changing times and seasons of Babylon. 

Among the journals which are under the domi- 
nation of the moon, there are some which profess 
to devote their attention to medicine ; and in so far 
as these confine themselves to a faithAil record of 
symptoms and modes of treatment io medical and 
surgical cases, {mi no where can ikiUul and indus- 
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triouB editors have more facilities for acquiring Uick 
thBD ID London,) they may be exceedingly usefid 
to those whose buaineas it is to carve and cure the 
huraao body. But the medical profession treats of 
subjects which have few attractions for general rear, 
ders i the slang in which its professors see meet to 
wrap it up completely oat-Babyl(ms Bubyton, and- 
when those learned persons leave thp application of 
their pills and their poulticea, and begin to dispute 
whether these should or should not be exhibited, 
they very frequently become uninielligihle to each 
other, and so it is not to be expected that the public 
shall understand them, or even make any attempt is 
that way. 

Indeed, the only two Babylonian monthly jour- 
naU which profess to belong to the public generally, 
and connect themselves with the passing times, are 
7%e London and The New Mont/iiy Magazinee; 
and these two, although each has its range rather 
in its own little comer than over the whole fields 
and though both be and are perhaps intended to be 
more pretty than profound, may still be taken as 
very fair specimens of the kind of talent which 
drudges and labours in ordinary for the laudable 
purpose of Babylonian amusement. " The Londoa'* 
affects to depend upon a sort of learning which con- 
veys little information, a kind of phik>sophy wluch 
is most lamentably deficient both in principles md 
in results, and a sort of sentiment and feeling vitb< 
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al ao Bott and ao sickly, that it is contiDuall)^ play 
ing upon the edge of downright babyism. It blesses 
the world with restorations of scraps of the oldest and 
the worst rhyme that ever was dribbled out in that 
most unpoctical of all countries, France ; and this 
it intersperses with lumps of the philosophy of Leip- 
■ic, of which not even Kant himself could deter- 
mine the nature or find out the use. Sometimes ;, 
indeed, it presents us with an article of a better 
description ; but anon, as conscious of having done 
that which it ought not to do, it returns to its sickly 
■entiment and its nursery rhymes, and leaves one 
utterly at a loss as to which of the three sexes mi- 
nister to its magnitude. 

" The New Monthly" is better and worse than 
" The London i" it is better in as far forth as its 
nominal editor is a man, who in his time has done 
noble service, both to the cause of song and the 
cause of liberty ; and who, though he has now laid 
his noore glorious Muse upon the shelf, continues 
to receive admiration in consequence of the deeds 
of his former days. Campbell is perhaps the only- 
man now living in England, to whom the bright 
vision of the very summit of Parnassus has ever 
been unfolded : in his former writings there is a 
loftiness of sentiment and purity of heart, a glow of 
tenderness and a glory of colouring, that seldom, 
indeed, have been equalled ; and if the endurance 
of his powers had been in any way commensurate 
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to their value, Campbell would have been ^ poetic 
boast of hit age, as well for the number u for the 
value of bis productions. Qot poets, like poetry 
itself, are wayward thiogs, and must be left wholly 
to their own courses. If the notes of soag are to 
be true to nature, and to thrUl into tbc hearts of all 
mankind, not only without cdfbrt, but without de^ 
sire upon their part, then they must be left to take 
precisely their own iconrsa: for if he who has wri&> 
ten ever so adminbly at one time, be compelled to 
writt at all times, die chance is; that that which he 
produces shall be a perfect failure ; and if a band' 
once fell frotn the vigour of his strain, there' seems 
to be no rcturD~-ftii erring poet, Hke an erring fe- - 
mate, is lost, And for ever. It seems curious too, 
that some of the greatest of our po^ts are, like the ' 
wound of the -stage hero, " great because they aie* 
so small i" and that those whose emanation* have 
the bright and tbc piercing qualities of the light* 
ning, resemble ^o the lightning in the brevity of 
their duration. Gray belongs to this class, and 
stands, and perhaps will stand fo-ever, at the head 
of it i and there is more poetry — absolutely more 
painting — a funher and a fairer glimpse into nature, 
in one of Gray's images, than in half-a-dozen vt^ 
lumes of the ordinary verse-men. Campbell, if Dot' 
the very next to Gray, is exceedingly near him j ami 
therefore, like Gray, Campbell could be expected 
to write yery little. It must not be supposed, how- 
'■ U3 ..* ■ 
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ever, that if poeu of this description put forth- ». 
small nomber of lines, they arc oa that account 
more indolent than they who come down upon us 
in all the breadth, all the brawling, and all Ae tre^ 
quency of mountain -torrents. It would be ea^ to 
point out BcorcB of vohimes, and volumes too that 
continue to be read, upon which there has not only 
not been so much intellect lo expend in the same 
compass, but ujH>n which there has not been any 
ihing like bo much intellect expended altogether, as 
there has been upon some of Campbell's odes, which 
extend only to a Few stanzas ; or upon sortie passages 
in the Pleasures of Hope, none of which exceed 
above one or two pages. If mankind will have this 
more intellectual and elaborate poetry, they must 
be content to take it in such small quantities as the 
' powers even of the first of men are able to furnish,; 
if you would be contented with a paving-stone, you 
may have it as. large as artificial machinery and 
brute Jbrce are able to move from the quarry ; biu 
if you look for a diamond, you must be contented 
with tint which, in physical magnitude, is compara* 
tlvely nothing.— Campbell, instead of having— -as 
is, said by those who feel no difficulty in their own 
writings (and how should they i) — written too little, 
has probably written too much; and when his 
shorter poems are compared with his longer oqcs, 
^rfecUy delightful as some parts, indeed mw/ 
p^ts^olthe Ifttter are, one cannot help wishing^ ths^ 
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^e vhole of them had been short. And €anipbelt 
is "Editor of the New Monthly Magazine!"— a 
combioation which, in the ears of those who are not 
mse, soundeth well ; baX which in reality ia about 
as incongruous as though Apollo himself had been 
articled to a tallow-chandler, and bound by his in- 
denture to leave off his own shitiing, in order to 
further the sale of farthios rushlights. One. would 
have determined d priori that such a combination 
could never answer — that a man gifted and minded 
like Camphel) could not submit to tend the herd of 
a lunarian vender of little essays j and the fact has 
borne out the prediction ; for instead of " The New 
Monthly Magazine" having received and proBted by 
any oC the intellectual fire of Campbell, it seems, 
from what be avowedly writes for it, to take most 
of the intellectuality out of himself, whenever he 
comes in contact with it. The truth is.'that it was 
never intended that the spirit of the editor should 
inspire, or even influence, this^'journal. Very pro- 
bably all that was wanted was merely his name for 
a sign-post — as a something which would lead those 
sot acquainted with the matter to suppose, that a 
publication bo presided over would be better than - 
the rival publications, in order that, under cover of, 
this, those immediately concerned in it might be 
able to make 'it worse. Whether it be worse t>r 
not, it would-not be very fair^and indeed not very 
tASYf to say ;. for. among the various forms of this 
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aeetion of the Babylonian literature, one to seldoni 
hat occasion for tbe word " better," that one hardly 
knows how, when, or wiftre to use it. 

If it be true that thoae monthly exhibitions art a 
tfpK of the more permaneitt literature of the ^mas, 
then that literatare, like the diierences of Ac seineral 
ranks of society, must have become much smdler 
than it was heretofore : for really, if the wisdom 
and sentiment of the '* London," mad tbe gaiety and 

' wit <^ the " New Monthly," are exactly coiTcapoii- 
dent to those of the age which produces dtem, that 
age must contain no intermediate state between 
babyism and douge ; and ere fulks have well ceased 
from *' mewling and puking in the nurse's arms," 
they become " silly sooth, and dally with the inno- 
cence of love, like the old age." I do not mean-to 
say that there is not some^ing in the prinu'd lines 
which these monthly couriers to oblivion lay, before ■ 
their readers ; they are often very prettily written, 
" as sweet as doves* eyeQ,4Dd as sharpas bodkina:**' 

; neither do I mean to contend that there is not in 
them that, which they who dabble therein are picas'- 
ed to Qtdi. fine writing. What I complain of ia, 
that they write too well — so completely exhaust 

, both the subject and their own understandings, that 
they leave little scope tor the judgment, and npnc 
at all for the inagioation, of tbe reader. 

Another thing — their Wit, their humoHf, thuk' - 
feelings, thnr perceptions, ^ir iUustratioBs — CTcr^ 
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thing about them — belong not to the grand volume 
of nature, nor even to the second-rate volume oF 
general society ; but are all confined to the few tiny 
leaves over which their own eyes have had faculty 
and permission to range. The eye of the intellect 
in this resembles the eye of the body — that in pro- 
portion as it has the power of magnifying small 
things, and thereby more perfectly discerning their 
beauties and their deformities, its power to take in 
large objects, and range over extensive views, be- 
comes diminished. As he whose natural vision can 
discern every little mark and spot upon the tiny 
flower of the garden, which is vulgarly termed 
** London pride," cannot be expected, even although 
elevation were given him, to scan the horizon stretch- 
ing but ten miles round ; so he whose intellectual OV 
literary eye has turned upon, and can see and appre- 
ciate all the little marks and spou upon that tiny 
social plant (flower or weed, according as it is 
thought of), which may also, without much vulga- 
rity, be denominated London pride, has no range 
of speculation that can at all grapple with the more 
general, the mightier, and the more permanent at- 
tributes and elements of human society, or so con- 
nect them with that which is more enduring than 
man, as that they shall even have a chance of being 
permanent. 

If any one would write for imm<»tality, the ma- 
terials upon which he works must in ao fv* be into 
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mortal. Now the very value of those things which 
are most interesting for idlcn to do aad driTdlers 
to wnte about in the Great Babylon, consists in the 
brevity of their duration. There is no stamina, no 
gratification, in the things e^Bentially, and therefore 
the whole of the pleasure derived from them is de- 
rived from their novelty ; and novelty is a quality 
of so fading a nature, that even excellcBce itself is 
inadequate to the preservation of it. But the Baby- 
lonian writers — and from' all that I have examined 
and heard upon the subject, I am inclined to believe 
that the two Magazines whose .oames 1 hare last 
quoted are the two sluices which let the soft waters 
of genuine Babylonian lore dribble into the lalte of 
oblivion, so as to admit a new supply to come forth, 
and thus preserve the collicpiative rutmel, " in Omne 
voiuhiJia asvum" — are continually straimng after this 
home novelty— hunting the. butterflies, or chasing 
the dust of the day ; aad will not, or cannot, so 
much as lift their little eyes to the contemplatioa of 
those enduring things, which were old ere the 
&8hiouB and the fooleries of the Babylon came into 
existence, but which shall be strong and vigorous 
after DO memorial of those fashiims and those fbol- 
•ries can be found. 

There are features of nature, there are principles 
in man, aod there are modes in societ}', upon which 
if a writer could but fasten himself, no whirlwind 
of change, no stcwm of accident, and not even the 
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flood of time itself, could sweep him away ; bat 
these are, perchance, not attainable by those whose 
preparattona for working, as well as whose work 
itself, have been performed by the streams of Babel. 
To look upon the l^iames itself, with its current 
of small particles speeding on and on to the ocean, - 
without pause, without change, and without visi- 
ble return, communicates nearly the same know- 
ledge, and imparts nearly the same taste for per- 
manence of duration, as is given by a whole Hfetiffle 
spent in the' contemplation of that casually fleet- 
ing current of customs, of fashions, and of men, 
which, upon its banls, fiowa onward to civil and to 
moral oblivion. Further, when one looks upon 
runtiing water, one is very apt to become giddy, 
and the cevtaiitty and the severity of the giddiness 
arc ever in proportion to the Bwiftnesa of the cur- 
rent: in tike manner, when one contemplates, not 
the fixed form, but the perpetual fluctuations, of 
society, it is scarcely possible to avoid a considera- 
ble degree of intellectual staggering, and especially 
that kind of optical deception, by which, when the 
observing power has become tremulous, it ima- - 
gincs that all else trembles, and that itself stands 
still. 

IQ consequence, if not of these causes, at least 
of flome cause or other, which prevents them from 
seeing the strong pointtf of that which is fleeting, 
•eizing the general qualities of that which is mixed. 
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and laying hold of the durable parts of that which 
it only partially imperishable, the true Babylo- 
nian writcrB— those who make it their labour ro 
knead the clay of their understanding into mouddy 
bricks, daub these bricks afterwards with mortar^ 
build them up into Ihtle books, of perchance some- 
^ing less than monthly. duration, and stucco those 
over with titles, and prefaces, and pufls — look for, 
or at least see, only those qualities of men and of 
things that are exposed upon that filmy surface, 
which it pleases that favourite daughter of Chance 
— Faahiun, sole arbitreas of Babylon taste, to turo 
up for their inspection and admiration. 

In consequence of those circumstances, It seems 
exceedingly doubtful whether there be a greater 
degree of general and permanent inlereat in those 
newly-modtllcd journals of.the Babylon, than there 
was in the older ones, to which the provincial lite- 
rati, when the love of writing overcame them, 
sent up their carriage-paid contributions. In point 
of literary form, I will grant that they are superior, 
but I have my doubts as to whether they may not 
be Inftrior in value, and more especially in variety 
of matter s for though I am very willing to admit 
that, in as far as the mere workmanship is con- 
cerned, a town-made magazine may be as superior 
as a town-made razor, yet I have my doubts as to 
whether tliese be not "Birmingham" in the stuiF, 
and "London particular" only in the form aud 
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the polish. If, indeed, the same limited Dumber of 
iDdividual&^individuaU too, who, if they were any 
way remarkable either for their intellectual powers 
or their intellectual cultivation, can hardly bo aup- , 
posed to take to thia vocation as a trade — shall con- 
tinue year after year to furnish the same quantity 
of fragments, chipped off from their own wits ; it is ■ 
scarcely within the compass of the most wide and 
charitable postulate to concede the hnpossibiii^, 
or even the improbability, of their becoming so 
exhausted in thinking, and so hackneyed in ex- 
pression, as that they ahail not only find no new 
matter to advance, but also no new form in which 
they can advance it. 

Any one who is so gratuitously good-natured aa 
to have no apprehension that continual exhaustion — 
ea exhaustion of that which at first may not hap- . 
pen to be very great, will produce this effect, may 
turn to the sentiment in *^ The London"— or the 
sketches of any thing, say o f characters in 
" The New Monthly," and the experiment will have 
more force than though I or any one else were to 
throw away a whole chapter in attempting to demon- 
strate thi. truism. No doubt there is one circum- 
stance which renders this exhaustion less a matter- 
of loss to the thing exhausted, and of surfeit to them 
upon whom it exhausts itself, than though there 
were only one arena fur the setting forth of such 
displays : when any of the persons thus employed 
Vol. II.— X 
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iv«an htvself out under one employer, he can turn 
to wothar, and revolve itMV through aU the signs 
of th« MAC eircloi «d u the readers of the dif- 
ferent joumala (perhaps I should aiy the buyers of 
Uiem) are not tiie sane persons, that which would he 
repetition io the one, nukes very good oeigtael mat- 
ter in the oth». Indeed, if the ecrioa extended 
Qvcr a month or two, it would not signify R)uch,al- 
lliottgh the readers were exactly the aame — inas- 
much as that which a man has entirely forgotten, is 
as original to him aa that which he never heard of. 
The writers of whom I speak are well aware both of 
the value and the safety of this mode of procedure ; 
and they sometimes carry it so far as that, after hav- 
ing run the round of some half dozen of otherpub- 
licationa, and been, of course, original in them all, 
it returns at last to the one in which tt first made its 
^peacance, and becumea a second time original 
Aere. Perhaps it does so according to the general 
law of terrestriid substance, which forms the grass 
that fattens the she^,that feeds the man, that fat- 
tens the worm,that again forms the gras8,aad soon 
in perpetual circle : but this is a point of very nice 
and not very necessary philosophy. It is much 
more important to know that if a very silly matter 
does not contain so much originality in the origjoal 
invention or discovery, as a matter of more import- 
ance, yet it tnay contain much more in the end — 
seeing that by being often forgotten, and ai often 
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re-imagtaed or re-discovered, its value as ori(pQal 
may be multiplied till it exceed any fixed quMRiqr 
of originality that imagination can invent, or iadaB> 
try find out. Here, again, ia a close analogy to life: 
the «mall ephemeral insects, which live for thsir 
days or their half days, poueis not in their litde 
frames, or their limited duration, cithsr ao much (rf 
the energy or the endurance of the living princK 
pie, as the larger and longer-lived animals ; but 
die frequency of their recurrence may throw the 
excess of the total into their scale of the balance. 
It is just the same with the journals <rf which I am 
speaking. In the individual number, they hav* 
little originality or little life ; but then in their str^ 
cessire publications, and re-productimis, and re« 
discoveries of the same fine and filmy iden, the 
total, after the lapse of a number of months, 
amounts to a goodly aomething-^-a something fiw 
which manlcind, especially amid the muubllttiea 
of Babylon, ought to be very thankful, inasmuch 
as they have it fresh and new at the time, and it 
neither racks their understandings nor burdem 
their memories. 

But whatever effect this putting of monAly pe- 
riodical literature upon the mercenary fooling of « 
standing army, instead of trusting it to those vo> 
lunteers and militia of the pen who fell so severely 
under the censure of Dr. Young, may have had 
upon the literature itself, there can be no doubt of 
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its advantages to the literati themselves ; for in 
coDsequence of this monthly labour, which, I 
believe, is upon the whole decently paid, those 
upon whom chance or fortune will not bestow a 
more prolonged smile, and who will not return to 
the professions of their fathers, are not doomed to 
unite their sweet voices in one grand chorus to sing 
the gallows as heretofore, and depend upon casual 
pence in the street, like those minstrels of whom 
they may be regarded as the descendants. This 
is in itself a great advantage; and though it may, 
in some instances, serve no better purpose than that 
of keeptog a dunce out of the parish workhouse, 
yet there are others in which it must save tliose 
who are deserving of a better fate from the visita- 
tion of a worse one. Indeed the great improve- 
mcBt of literature, as it respects the comfort of 
literary men — and that is no small part of its value, 
inasmuch as if they who produce be in miseiy, 
that which is produced stands a great chance at 
least, of being miserable — is, that it has now become 
a regular profession — a trade in which men do their 
weekly work, and receive their weekly wages, with 
the same certainty and the same regularity as other 
tradesmen, instead of being, as they once were, 
danglers upon the bounty of booby lords, or de- 
pendants upon the caprice of ever-varying taste. 

No doubt the majority of those who, being thus 
regularly employed, may be considered- as com'> 
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pofling the Uteraiy profesaios, are men of no great * 
eminence in themselves, and vEtstly inferior tothoM 
inteltectual giants who forced their way to emio«ncs 
through all the difficulties and disadvantages of ft 
leas liberal state of things ; but still, comparing 
those who form this class whh those who form «ay 
other class of society, I do not think tliat they will 
be foundiqferior ; and if the Male which they impose 
upon themselves be a little mbre difficult, and also 
a little more exposed to observation and criticism, 
than the more occult vocations of the other three 
divisions of what is called the learned world, who 
plead and physic men Into the loss of their purses 
and their health, and preach them into the saving of 
their souls, then the men themselves ought not to 
be blamed for having chosen a profession of which 
Ae public are better able to judge, and in which they, 
perchance, take a deeper interest. As to inferiori- 
ty among the members of this class compared with 
each other, it may safely be said, that the majority 
of every class of society are plodding and every- 
day sort of characters ; that, in proportion as the 
class becomes more numerous and more regularly 
established, the majority of its members become 
more plodding and more every-day ; and that, 
above all things, the world ceases to marvel at, and 
to magnify to giants, the geniuses, the works, and 
the writings of men, just in proportion as those 
works and writings become better understood. So 
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long as it detnandcd a combination of great talents, 
fnrtunate circuoi stance a, an imposing subject, and 
an influential patron to prevent the words " literaiy 
tnan," from being svnonimous with the word" be^ 
gar," It was but natural to suppose that those 
who did come into notice would remain in it; 
but even they appeared the greater, and remained 
the longer, in consequence of the time and the 
efforts that were necessary in order to make a 
comparatively ill-educated public acquainud with 
them ! but now that the literary talents form part 
of the public wealth of the country, as well as those 
talents which art engaged in furnishing the other 
secessaries and ornaments of life, the fame of 
literary men has abated, and their reward has beca 
increased— they have sustained somewhat of 1ob& 
in the matter of " empty praise," but that has been 
far more than piade up to the country, and espe- 
cially to themselves, in the addition which has beea 
i^ade to the quantity of" solid pudding." 

In thus reflecting upon the advantageous chaage: 
which a more extended diffusion of knowledge and 
of liberal principle throughout the British islands, 
(and, in as far as British example and British in- 
fluence either at first or at second hand extends, 
throughout the world,) I had nearly lost sight of 
the remaining mould into which the metal of 
Babylonian literature is poured, and as nearly oc» 
cupied the space which I intended to devote to it. 
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It will not, however, detain me long, as the differ- 
ence iKiween the quarterly journals and the mass 
of the other journals and newspapers is a difference 
its manner, much more than a difference in matter. 
Fashion indeed wills it that the quarterly journals . 
shall in general, (wiih the exception of those 
scientific chronicles, of which I have already said 
enough,) take the form of literary reviews, and, 
under the pretext of discussing books and thetr 
authors, actually re-discuss, and that generally not 
for the elucidation of truth, hut for the furtherance 
of some party purpose, those topics of the .time 
vhich have been again and again discussed during 
the currency of the three months, at the close of 
which the quarterly journal brings them into judg- 
ment, and thereby adds another to the manifold 
originalittes of the same idea. 

That species of reviewing, or rather of writing 
called reviewing, which forms the distinguishing 
and most valuably feature of the quarterly journals, 
is iKit<( strictly speaking, of Babylonian origin. 
" The Edinburgh Review" set the example of 
writing a series of essays in favour of a particular 
view of political, philosophical, and literary ques- 
tions, under cover of a certain number of what 
might be considered as the most popular publica- 
tions of the time. The thought was a happy one j 
for in consequence of the novelty of the book, and 
the expec^tion ofg^ettiog a short road to all its 
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eoBtenti, as well as to all the gossip t^at could be 
discovered respecting its author, readers were at- 
tracted and read, and happily profited by the read- 
ing, those essays and disquisitions which woQld 
have been very indifferent, if not altogether repul- 
Bivc, if they had had oo signboard more tetnpthig 
than their own appropriate titles. 

It is not a little curious with what aicety chance, 
if iodeed it is the work of chance, has apportioned 
oat those quarterly political batteries, which are 
so masked as to have the external appearance of 
critical journals, to the Modem Athens and the 
Great Babylon. The three leading ones take each 
a side of the political triangle ; The Westnmnttr^ 
as a Radical Journal, Fciy properly takes the 
base; the Athenian or Whig Journal assumes to 
itself the perpendicular ; and the Quarterli/ takes 
the slanting side, which is the longest, and has the 
surface which it represents equal to both the sur< 
faces represented by the other two. 

In speaking of " The Quarterly Review" it is 
not necessary formally to inquire into its ongin, 
although the one usually assigned to it was a quar- 
rel between its proprietor and the proprietor of 
" The Edinburgh Review," in which the other 
had previously held a share. The causes by which 
literary works, whether of a single publication or 
successive pablications, are produced, have never 
yet been tniide matter of philoaiphic inquiry— al- 
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though such an inquiry would be very pleasant, aod 
by no means unprofitable. It would be difficult, * 
however, to demand from literary men in general 
a series of confessions as long, and somewhat more 
to be depended upon, than those of Rousseau and 
Lackingtoo. But leaving the philosophy of the' 
origin of books to those who might be more pro- 
fitably employed there-anent than in their present 
labours, I may state that when " The Quarterly" -' 
first made its appearance, the Athenian journal 
was so strong, so vigorous, and had so powerful a .- 
hold upon the feelings and the faith of mankind, ' 
that " The Quarterly" had no chance of success 
but by taking, upon all questions of public interest, 
the aide opposite to that espoused by its rival. ' 
" The Quarterly" did this ; and as the side which 
it espoused was either not so well versed in the 
principles by which it was actuated, or so well able 
to explain and defend those principles as it has been 
subsequently, " The Quarterly" began with a sys- 
tem of politics which was (unavoidably at the time) 
a little dark aud dogmatical ; and, getung accus- 
tomed to that, it has not, to this day been able to 
come forth to the light even of that Tory party 
whose conduct it has seen meet to defend, from 
necessity perchance at first, and subsequently, it 
may be partly from interest and partly from habit. 
Those who first joined in the literary labours 
qf " The Quarterly," and remaiQt except where 
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deftth or decrepitude has weeded dtem nray, were 
awo of more eradition ihaD understanding — deeply 
read in the myBtcries of books, but, with a very 
few exceptions, ahalluw and aupcr&cial in those of 
nature and of man. They were withal excellent 
linguists, and hr more cealous in discovering 
cracks in the head of PrUeian than in feeling the 
deficiencies of their own ; they trudged over the 
globe like BO many wandering Jews, and loaded 
Aeir nemoricrn and tkeir pages with geographical 
details, although at the same time they gave evi- 
dence that they were somewhat deficient in those 
tmtnches of natural and social philosophy, which 
done can give to those details their proper degree 
of interest and utility ; and to maners of tmagina* 
tion, taste, and poetry they in part belonged to a 
sect iriitch was not popular then, and which does 
not seem calculated for iDcrcasing, or at any rate 
does not increase, in popularity.- In respect of 
what may be called learned and fine writing, the 
men of •' The Quarterly" certainly had many de- 
grees the advantage of their northern rivals, even 
when the Athenian journal was in the zenith of its 
power: but it is equally true that, then at least, 
they were many, very many, degrees behind those 
Septentrional sages, if not in the soundness of their 
philosophy, at least in their skill in the management 

of it. 

" The Quarterly" had anotfier difficulty to con- 
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uod with : its contributes Were drawn from among 
tvo bodies of men, who, though they had at least 
come to an underatandiag that they would equally 
support the same class of political opinions, or 
rather political pmoQs — namely, those in power, 
were yet in every thing else as nearly the antipodeB 

I of each other as it was possible to conceive of men 
horn and educated in the same age and country, 

. One part of them had been, even from their youth, 
brought up at the feet of die High-church Ganup 
liel ; and if they were not thoroughly imbued with 

I the doctrines of passive obedience and the Divine 
right, had yet been pretty well and pretty regularly 
immersed in those stubborn and unyielding waters. 
Ii^ consequence of this, they were strongly attached 
not only to all the existing institutions in Church 
and in State, but to all the long established schools, 
and rules, and formuls, in every department of 
learning. I do not say that, in their estimation,. 
Aristotle was omniscient and infallible ; but the 
principles of their philosophy, and the models of 
their taste, as well as their opinions upon laws and 
governments, were all such as had been consecrated 
by the lapse of years, and owed, in some tnstaocea 
at least, the veneration in which they were held 
more to authority and usage, than to any demon- 
strated superiority in their own intrinsic nature. 
The other part consisted of men who, at least at 
one period of their lives, had scorned the sacredness . 
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of antiquity and the laws of institution and of habit 
— ^had not only scouted those differences of rani in 
society which the others revered, and hinted that a 
human origin, sometimes none of the justest, might 
be found for that which the others regarded as 
Divine — but had been the founders of their own 
schools of poetry and taste ; and in the founding of 
them, and much more in the practice after they 
were founded, broken one and all of what the other 
party regarded as the sacred canons in those matters. 
A combination so heterogeneous in many of its 
elements, could not be supposed to remain undis- 
solved unless by the power of some individual or 
conventional fence much stronger than its own 
disposing aflSnities ; and though the success of the 
Review induced others to contribute to it who 
were not so violently wedded either to the one or 
to the other of those sides o£ the dogma, it could 
hardiy be supposed, that in the event of the tie 
which held them together being loosened, and any 
preponderance given — especially to the eccentric 
element, that those more liberal and more rational 
auxiliaries would remain. The recent loss of the 
original editor, upon whose personal acumen more 
of the value of " The Quarterly Review" depended, 
and more of the unity among its contributors 
hinged, than many were aware of, has, as I under- 
stand, brought it somewhat down from the eminence 
which it has so long held ; and though this circum- 
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Stance vill have any effect tut ttiat of diminishing 
its orAodoxy upon some points, it is said to be 
calculated to make it infinitely more heterodox upon 
others— «o much so, indeed, that as the caDtinua- 
tion of peace gradually diminishes the polidcal por- 
tion of the Review, its btme will have to rest upon 
that part of ita base which is the least able to sup- 
port it. 

"TTie WMtminster Review" is neither so learned 
nor so orderly in ita words as "The Quarterly j'* 
while In philosophy it wanders as the one par^ of 
*' The Quarterly" would have wandered in taste, 
had not their aberrations been restrained by the 
other. The politics of " The Westminster" are of 
diat description which answer far better for argu- 
ment than tor use. They arc nearly the same with 
those which, behind the scenes, govern the meet- 
ings in Covent Garden,, unless when the disturbing 
force of a Hunt or a Cobbett ^ves proof as to how 
slender a thing such govemmeut is. They emanate 
from that school which believes that every thing is 
to be accompn^ed by what it is pleased to c;dl, per- 
fection of system ; and which would require all 
those by whom the systems are framed, to be infi- 
nitely wiser than ever yet could be predicated of 
human nature. Its members have never been able 
to make any figure either in the thinking or in the 
acting world ; but diey are persons far gone in that 
most hopeless of all amativencss — the love of thcm- 
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selves, and, like other doating lovers, thejr wander 
through shady groves and by shallow streams, and 
carefully avoid all knowledge of the human race. 
If ever it should become necessary to have a sys- 
tem of political philosophy, no part of which were 
to be allowed to come Into use, then " The West- 
minster" philosophers, whether in thetr character of 
reviewers, (I mean essay writers,) or in their more 
assuming qne as manufacturers of systems, would 
be the very men to furnish such' a commodity; but 
until such a want and such a means of supplying it 
become matters of general desire, the fragments of 
their wisdom will probably be allowed to lie in the 
same obscurity as the blocks from which they arc 
hewn. In matters oF literary and social interest, 
" The Westminster Review" contains not much to 
atone for the inapplicability of its philosophy : its 
notions arc sometimes acute enough, but they all 
smell of the cloister ; and It is withal so dogmatical 
in the asserting of them, and so brief and vehement 
in its condemnation of every other one, that, even 
although the opinions were really better in them- 
selves, folks would hardly consent to be whipped 
into them at its furious and intemperate rate. 

Indeed, although with those two Babyloniaa 
three -monthcrs, and the addition of the Athenian 
one, which is at variance with the two in like manner 
aa they are at variance with each other, there be no 
lack of a quarterly publication to set forth the poli- 
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tics of those three parties, and the several sjrstems 
and views of men and things which they are wont 
to couple with their philosophy, yet it may be that 
there is still wanting a quarterly journal which shall 
be worthy of the age, devote itself to the record 
and the furtherance of its advances, and deal with 
every person and ev^ry subject in a manner per- 
fectly fair and impartial. 

Such a journal is probably, however, to be de- 
sired rather than to be expected ; for as each of those 
which I have enumerated depends more upon its 
partizanship than upon its general character, and 
probably aims nore at doing service to its patrons 
than in doing service to the general interests of 
literature, and as those which are devoted to science, 
devote themselves not so much to the furtherance 
of science generally, as to the furtherance of the 
scientifia fame of those persons with whom they 
are more immediately and intimately connected, it 
is possible that the world generally does not hold 
a work of this kind in such eBtimatlon as to support 
it without the aid of some, specific prop. This, 
however, is a matter upon which it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to procure accurate information, 
and upon which no speculation could be of the 
smallest value ; I shall, therefore, pursue it no fur- 
ther : and, indeed, some may think that tfie aumber 
of pages I have already devoted to the different 
forms and productions of the Babyloalin pttsSf are 
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more tban esough; but 017 plea in imtigation is, 
tlutt thU Bame prus i>, of all subjects, whether ia 
the Bal^lon er elsewhere, the most important ; and 
that, from what cause I know not, the accounts of 
it are less perfect and less appropriate, than those 
of any thing with which I am acquainted. Very 
possibly, I have added nothing to the knowledge of 
this wonderful subject; hut I have added some- 
tJiiog to Ae quanthy of printed paper concerning 
it, and that is as much as the majority of ns authors 
can say of tbe majority of subjects about which we 
write. 
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CHAPTER X. 



BABYLONIAN LAW. 



IIATA. •!»( POM. 

Although it cannot be said thot lawyers are the 
chief men, and law the chief buiiness of the Great 
Babylon, yet there ia no lack either of the one or 
of the other. If a meridian line were to be drawn 
nearly through its centre, that line would with few 
exceptions fall upon the localities of CourU and 
Lawyers, and those who were under protection of 
law, endeavouring to escape from justice; or those 
who, in consequence of the infliction of the law, 
were expiating their oflTencea. At the centre of 
this line there would he the Court of Chancery, 
in Lincoln's tnn Hall — that point which is as fixed 
iD'its position, and as memorable, and as immutable, 
as the centre of gravity itself; the southern ex- 
tremity would rest upon the King's Bench prison, 
with its surrounding rules, (as they are oddly 
enough called,) whUe its termination towards the 
«old and chilling north would fall upon the House 
of Correction, or aa h^piy it might with mora 
-Y8 . . 
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propriety be termed, the House of Corruption, in 
Cold-bath Fields. If, again, this line were to be 
crossed by another, lying eastward and westward, 
and passing through the immovable centre of the 
former, the western half of it would terminate 
among the wigs and wranglers in Westminster 
Hall, and the eastern one would proceed by New- 
gate and the gallows, through Guildhall and the 
Courts held thereat, to the gloomy abode of the 
unfortunate in Whitecross Street. 

Physically speaking, therefore, the Babylonian 
law takes, up the form of a crossj and, morally 
speaking, those who come in contact with it in any 
other way than by taking a share in its application, 
and receiving a share in the rewards of the aame, 
find it cross in good earnest. 

England boasta that she is governed, not by the 
despotism of one man, not by the oligarchy of a 
number of men, and not by the anarchy of all men, 
but by laws : and certainly, whatever may be the 
intrinsic worth of the boast, no one can deny that, 
what with " general customs," " particular cus- 
toms," " certain particular customs," " statutes 
enacted," " statutes amended," discretionary pow- 
ers of magistrates and judges, patent rights, pre- 
scriptive Tights, privileges of the Church, powers of 
the Church, and a thousand other things, the names 
of which would demand twelve calendar months for 
the recital, there is as much of the materials of 
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order in England as would confuse, not any one 
head merely, but all the heads in the world ; and, 
therefore, for any man to attempt, hy any quantity 
of printed paper that he could put forth, to give 
any thing like a correct analysis of this moat extra> 
Babylonish of all Babylonian matters, would be a 
task of pretty nearly the same difficulty, and ex- 
tending to pretty nearly the same length, a> though 
ooe were to attempt writing the private loemorieSf 
and estimating the characters of the whole inhabi* 
tants within the horizon which displays itself to a 
spectator upon the cross of Si. Paul's. The wholre 
lawB of England— in the endless varied of what is 
aommoD, and what is statute, and how the two 
beget between tbem a sort of hybrid, which is 
nether the o&e nor the other — in those precedents, 
and opinions, and judgments, which, being slipt off, 
grow into little supplementary Istws — in the forma! 
routine of «n almost endless variety of courts — and 
in the quirks and doublings by which the law may 
be kept whole and justice broken— form perhaps, 
one of the most extraordinary fabrics that ever was 
puttogether hy the invention of inventors, and the 
consent of consenters. Well may England ven^* 
rate this mighty fabric ! for, besides its power, and 
its utility io the details, it has at least some of the 
attributes <^ divinity — it is incomprehensible, and 
it is without end. 
It is somewhat singular, that that nation which 
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is moat remarkable for clearness both ia its words 
and its actions upon every other subject, should 
have the most mysterious and complicated system 
of laws-— a system which, though it expresses 
pretty plainly what are the cases in which, if the 
last and noblest prerogative of the Monarch imer« 
fere not, an Englishman may calculate with great 
certainty that he shall be hanged, yet leaves him 
in very great doubt as to how he may protect his 
property when he has it, recover it when he in- 
trusts it to another, or leave it to his family when 
' he dies. 

That Englishmen of all ranks should all along 
have had great respect for their taws and legal in- 
fititutions, is a very commendable matter in itself; 
hut it is extremely doubtful whether this may not, 
in part, be the cause why so much darknees and 
confusion have crept into what ought to be the 
simplest to be known, and the easiest to be executed, 
of all human contrivances. Other matters, along 
with the power of acquisition have the power of 
destruction, and when they assume a new form 
they put off the old one ; but it seems a peculiar 
quality of laws, and of the laws of England in an 
eapecial manner, that they take every new impres- 
sion which the necessity or genius of passing times 
stamps upon them, and at the same time retain the 
whole, or nearly the whole, <^ the old ones. To 
call the fabric of £ng;lish Icgtslfttioa and laws, 
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written and oral, the lumber-house of ages, would 
not only be very nncivil, but very improper} be- 
cause, even when a law becomes not merely useless 
and negative, but a positive impediment in the way 
of improvement^as laws arc every day becoming, 
it is no more to be considered as lumber than a 
maa's father is to be considered as lumber com- 
pared with himself. Ungrateful sons do some- 
times indeed entertain such an opiaioo as this; 
and, when they joia heedlessness to ingratitude, 
they are very apt to declare it. They never do 
this, however, except when the parent stands be- 
tween them and an inheritance ; and, therefore, as 
an old statote has nothing to bequeath to a new 
one, there is no reason why it shoold be considered 
as a barrier in the way. Still, however, consider- 
ing the long succession of years and of ages through 
which wisdom has been fatiguing itself, and some- 
times almost wasting itself to folly, in the manufac- 
ture of Uiose laws, and considering also that'lepa- 
lative wisdom, if not worked beyond this barrier, 
always preserves some sort of cotigruity with the 
opinions and customs of the times — it can easily be 
supposed that a fabric which has taken part <^ its 
form from so many ages, and so many races of meo, 
can have no unity of design, and therefore no 
connexion and no beauty as a whole, even admit* 
ting that it were perfect in all the individual parts. 
Suppose but for a moment that the present religion 
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of England, as by law established, were to be 
composed of all the creeds aod all the ceremoaies 
which have been believed and performed in Eng- 
land, from the first arch-druid (if such there were) 
who immolated his human victim upon the sacred 
cromlech at Stonehenge, to the Right Reverend 
Father in God his Grace the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury who anoints our most Gracious 
KingB and governs the holy Church militant in all 
the meekness and purity of the Ctuiitian faith, 
what a singular cluster of contradictions, what an 
odd bundle of incongruities, it would make ! Here 
would stand the bearded ancient, besmeared with 
ashes and blood, seeking to appease his savage 
gods by the groans of suffering and expiring men ; 
and there the mitred modern would preach peace 
upon earth, a deliverance both from guilt and from 
suffering, and weep for even those casual infirtni- 
ties of human nature, which no kindliness of hu- 
man intention could prevent. In one place we 
should have the King himself kneeling to be scourg- 
ed at the shrine of the holy St. Thomas ; and in 
another, the bluff King Henry snatching the tiara 
from the head of the Apostolic Vicar, the holy and 
accredited successor of Peter the Apmtle, and 
clapping it upon his own temporal though kingly 
brows. Here, again, we should have the holy ma- 
gician St. DuDstan taking the nose of the grand 
enemy of human kind, and aquee^wg it in his 
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burning -forceps, till the captive fiend bellowed 
again round all the forge and bargained for his 
liberty, by binding himself not to tempt an Eng- 
lishman, and especially an English churchman, 
during the life of the holy Dunstan; and there 
we should have human reason shaking hands with 
religious faith, proclaiming the other spectacle 
a gross and unfounded imposition, and rating the 
piouB saint as nothing better than a mountebank, 
and impostcc of the very lowest description. We 
should mack at all these, or rather, grasping the 
present aa our own, and glorying io its superior 
accordance with right reason, with pure feeling 
and with virtuous conduct, we should spurn the 
rest : but while we cleave to the present in our 
religion, in our laws we cling equally to the past. 

Suppose, again, that when it pleases our Sove> 
reign Lord the King to hold a levee or a drawing- 
room, it should strike the lords and the ladies of 
the Court to deck thraaselves out in all the va- 
rieticB of costume, from the days in which British 
beaux and British belles sought no further gar- 
ment than the painting of their own skins, down 
to the newest cape of a coat and flounce of a pet- 
ticoat that have been introduced, what a queer 
assembly it would make 1 and how difficult it would 
be for George the Fourth in spite of allt his sense 
of decorum, all his conciousness of dignity, and 
all fats feelings of politeness, to prevent himself. 
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not merely from shaking his royal sides with ple- 
beian gleet hut from iasuiog his royal nnidate, that 
his under Secreury of Sutc should have all the 
nondescripts and oddities consigned over to him, 
in order that he might constrain them to dwell in 
sure ward with Mrs. Margaret Nicholson in the 
New Bethlehem, St. George's Fields : but though 
this be a matter of drets, and law be a matter of 
dressing, we preserve and cherish those antiquated 
portions of the one which would move to laughter 
even the solemaity of a King if they were preacrved 
In the other. 

I wiDiogly admit, Aat, even without any over- 
weening prejudice or fondness for the past, there 
is nothing so difficult in itself as to keep legislation 
as far advanced as society. Society has the living 
and the progressive principles in itself; and if 
cruel^ and oppression do not turn it retrograde, 
it will keep advancing. Law, on the other hand, 
is a diing which, in itielf, is dead and inert ; its 
very excellence consists in the iupossilulity of 
moving it out of its original position ; and there- 
fore it is absolutely impossible that it should keep 
pace with the self-moving machine of society. 

In practice, too, the law of England is said to 
do vny . well ; and to do especially well in ^lose 
caaet wheie, like the grave-digger's gallows, it does 
i;eU ^ for them that do ill : but when aae comes 
to make an attempt at understanding it, and much 
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more at explainiDg it to others, then one finds Hat 
it trould be a much smaller sacrifice of labour — and 
in some possible cases not a much greater sacrifice 
of virtue, to enable it to bring one to the grave-dig- 
ger's application, than to briug it to any thing like 
an understandable shape. But if the accomplish- 
ment of this would be a hopelesa task, even to those 
who have long and laboriously devoted themselves 
to the subject, and who are able and willing to ex- 
pend volume after volume upon it, how much more 
would it be presumptuous in me to grapple with the 
theory of it, or even to attempt depicting the practice ! 

One thing, however, I cannot help remarking: 
that the law of England, with all its ezcellencics, 
and notwithstanding the number of ages that have 
had their wisdom at work upon it, is a much mure 
efficient engine for the infliction of punishment, 
than for the preservation, and especially for the 
recovery, of rights. In Babylon, in an especial 
manner, its movements are so cumbrous and so 
expensive, the tricks and shufflings of its lower and 
more worthless dependants are so many and so 
inexplicable, and the good which it is calculated 
to do is so much counteracted by the trouble and 
expense of doing it, that unless a man has not 
only a great deal at stake, but a great deal more 
to stake for it, he had much better let this paragon 
of instilut'ions alone. 

Suppos<;, for instance, a tradesman has a debtor 

Vol.. II.— Z 
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who owes him a small sum, the which sum the 
creditor ia unable to get paid. There must be 
one of two reasons for this noD-payment: either 
the debtor is in the mean time unable to pay, be- 
cause he is a poor man, or he is unwilling to pay, be- 
cause he is not honest. In either case, the creditcw 
brings his action. If the debtor be poor and honest, 
he docs not, of course, employ lawyers ro defend the 
case for him, because his honesty renders it impro- 
bable that he would have recourse to the law, in 
order that it might help him to do injustice ; and 
his poverty renders it impossible, because, without 
money, not a wheel of the law will move. Not- 
withstanding this n on -opposition of the debtor, or 
even an admission on his part that the debt is ajust 
one, the law will not be satisfied, and give the 
creditor power over the goods of the debtor, until 
numerous and complicated operations have been 
gone through, and an expense amounting to double, 
treble, or even ten times the amount of the debt 
has been incurred ; and all for what i Why merely 
because if the law was satisfied — if reason and jus- 
tice, which are the foundation of all law, saw that 
the claim was a just one, the lawyers would not, 
until they were paid for the opening of their eyes. 
If, again, the debtor be not honest, there are so 
many traps and turnings in the law, that he can 
contrive to delay the necessity of payment, until, 
by that deUy, and by the expense to which the 
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creditor is put, the ultimate gaining of His cause 
may be a positive loss ; and for this reason he may, 
out of kindness for himself, as he dots in the other 
case out of kindness for the debtor, abandon his 
claim altogether ; and such an abandonment cannot 
fail to injure the temper of the one party, and the 
morals of the other. 

Upon a subject of so much intricacy and im- 
portance, I would, of course, be understood as ex- 
pressing any thing but a poaitive and dogmatical 
opinion ; but it really strikes me, that at least one 
of the radical causes, both of the inefficiency and 
the oppressiveness of the civil law in Eogland, is: a 
remnant of personal alavcrj-, the origin of which 
must have been in remote and barbanaus" times; 
I mean the attachment of the person of the debtor 
in limine^ when the point at issue is the mere 
matter of an unpaid pecuniary debt. This brings 
into the market — into the common money-market 
of England, a commodit)'' of which the better laws 
of the country not only prohibit the sale and pur- 
chase there, but annul every suoh: purchase the 
moment that the subject of it sets a foot upon 
English soil. England boasts, and as far as the 
boast goes, It is a proud one, that the moment a 
slave stands upon her land and breathes her, atmo- 
sphere, he becomes a free man— that at that whole- 
some touch, and that salutary inspiration, the fetters 
drop off, and the enchained and degraded: captive 
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of avarice and injustice inatantly becomes a man. 
But it is somewhat inconsistent that in the very- 
teeth of this boast, every Englishman who is in- 
debted in a sum exceeding (I believe) ten pounds, 
and who is unable to pay it at the moment it may 
be demanded by his creditor, may instantly be 
made, not indeed a labouring slave to that creditor, 
by the proceeds of which he might soon liquidate 
the debt ; but a close captive, deprived not only of 
that liberty — that personal liberty, of which England 
boasts so much, but rendered in the mean time in- 
capable of making any efforts for discharging the 
demand that is upon him, and besides so degraded 
(for it requires something more than being simply 
9 debtor, to taste of the demoralization of imprison- 
ment) both in his own estimation, and in the estir 
mation of all who previously knew him, that his 
chances of being afterwards able to make payment, 
even although that payment were not increased by 
the expenses of this procedure, are very much di- 
minished. 

It may be conceived that, in a country like Eng- 
land, whose prosperity depends so much upon its 
commerce, and whose commerce requires, or at 
least enjoys, so much credit, every reasonable 
means should be afforded by law for the preserva- 
tion of good faith on the part of the persons who are 
thus allowed either to enjoy or to profit by the 
advances which are made to them by others ; but 
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beBides the degradation and misery which it in- 
volves, and the door which it opens to ultimate 
evasion and fraud, there ia something so palpably 
absurd and inconsistent in this matter of personal 
security, that one cannot help wondering why, amid 
the overwhelming mass of modern English (here 
Babylonian is the genuine term): legislating, no one 
has so much as hinted at its abolition. The founda- 
tion of all law should be equity ; and therefore, 
before it be the universal practice that the 6rst 
thing upon which the law is to sieze as an equiva- 
lent for a sum of money is the person of the debtot, 
it should be defined in law, how many pounds or 
shillings or pence an Englishman of every rant in 
society is worth. The person of apeer,.OF a. mem- 
ber of the lower house of Parliament, cannot, I 
believej,be thus bought and sold, (they are the law 
makers,) and I have heard that, either now or late- 
ly, a like indulgence was in some cases extended to 
the dergj', C'^'^J' *" under grace ;) but as every 
other man may be thus bartered away for money, 
or at least have his liberty, his character, and his 
good opinion of himself, which are far the better 
part of him, thus bartered away for money, it would 
be but justice, that a tariff should be made, setting 
forth the value of a squire, a yeoman, a citizen, a 
burgi'ss, and all the other denominations of society, 
in all their varieties of talents and character. This 
is the. case with all other securities : before a cre- 
Z.2 
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ditor takes a mortgage, od an estate or aa income, 8» 
surety for the lending of money or the fumiahing of 
goods, he takes especial care to ascertain the value 
of the estate, and the ceruinty and duration of the 
income ; and before a money-dealer discounts a bill 
of exchange, he takes especial care that the docu- 
ment itself is not faulty, and that there are, at least 
among some of the parties previously concerned in 
it, funds adequate to the retiring of it when it 
becomes due ; and therefore, before a creditor takes 
the power of imprisoning his debtor, as the only 
security for payment, he ought, not merely by 
parity of reasoning, bat for a much stronger rea- 
son — the perishable and changeable nature of the 
commodity, have it demonstrated to him in black 
and white, that the personal liberty of the debtor, if 
sold at open market, would fetch the sum for which 
he receives it as security. 

If it be said, that to set a money price upon the 
personal liberty of all or any of the varied inhabi- 
tants of England, is not only absolutely impossible 
in practice, but utterly absurd in principle — that 
personal liberty and money, or other tangible pro* 
perty, are not quantities of the same kind — and 
that to attempt comparing them, and estimating 
the one in terms of the other, would be every bit as 
foolish as to ask how many miles of a road were 
equal in length to a summer's day, or how many 
pounds weight were the exact measure of an acre 
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of hmd — then I answer, that in this very absurdity 
is contained an argument against the practice, to 
which there neither is qor can be any reply. Pro- 
perty and liberty are in com mensurable quaotitiei : 
BO depth of arithmeuc can tell how much of the 
one of them is equal to any given portion of the 
other ; and therefore unless they be, as all other 
commodities are, referred to some common standard, 
i| is difficult to conceive any thing more nonsensi- 
cal, and it has worse properties than being merely 
nonsensical, than attempting to make the one an 
equivalent for ihc oiher. 

But so barbarous have been the times in which 
this practice had its origin, that the law of England 
does not so much as recognise a pecuniary debt as 
the ground of an action ; not even, I believe, though 
that debt be due, and on a regular document, which 
has paid both the fee to the lawer and the stamp- 
duty to the public. The creditor cannot come into 
Court, unless be come with a lie in his mouth. If 
indeed, he mafees affidavit of the debt, and swears 
to it, whether wisely or not, (fur the law of Eng- 
land has great respect for swearing,) the Court 
must hear him, and the writ will issue as a mattet 
of course. But how does the writ run I does it 
embody the facts sworn to in the applicant's affi- 
davit, and call upon the debtor to make payment 
within a reasonable time, otherwise the judgment 
of th« law will go forth against him, and by its power 
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hU goods will be seized, and given over to the 
creditor? No-such thing: the writ sets forth that 
the man whose ottence (and it may probably be not 
so much his ofience as his folly, acted upon by the 
importunity of the peraoa who now sues ont (be 
writ, when he was eager to make a profit by the 
bargain, and in that eagerness oveHookcd the pro- 
bability — perhaps the strong probabili^ — of uiti- ' 
mate loss) is merely negative-— a fallute to imple- 
ment a civil contract, is guilty of a tUrect trespass 
—a violent breach, not of the civil but of the crimi- 
nal law — that, combining together with John Doe 
and Richard Roe, or one or other of them, (persons 
whose existence is just as much a matter of fact as 
this solemn decUratioa isaued from, and counter- 
aigoed by, a high and honourable legal authority) 
and a whole host of auxiliaries armed with spears 
and pikes, and the Lord knows how many weapons 
of war and destruction, he came upon a poor man's 
grounds, destroying his property and theatening his 
life. Having begun with this, precious statemeDt, 
it goes on to declare that the debtor, always accom- 
panied by Doe aod Roe, or either of them,, is run- 
ning up and down throughout a whole shrievedom, 
in order to hide himself from that justice, which 
the daring audacity of himiielf, his associates, and 
their gang, has so monstrously outraged ; and havr 
ing thus stated, it charges and commands that the 
keepers of the public pei^e »haU bring — oiot pay- 
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ment of the debt, or even a(tach the debtor's goods 
to prevent them from being embezzled, squander- 
ed, or secreted — bat the debtor himself, in order 
that he may answer for the crimes charged in the 
preamble. 

It is difficult to conceive a system of more the- 
oretical hardship, or as one would think, more the- 
oretically opposed to wisdom, than this one. in 
practice, however, it is said to do well, though here 
again there is no avoiding an appeal to the grave- 
digger — " Well, for them that do ill" — for those 
who will play as long as they can at hide-and-seek 
in the comers and doublings of the law, and who, 
when they can do no better — that is, when they can- 
not disburse another fee— will take up their abode 
in the King's Bench Prison, or the Fleet, or the 
rules and the liberties thereof, snap their fingers at 
their creditors in the mean time, and ultimately 
shake off the whole load of their incumbrances at 
the Insolvent Court. 

That " law is a bottomless pit," was said long 
ago; and really the saying might be doubled, for 
it is not more ruinous to the fortunes than to the cha- 
racters of men ; and when misfortune or accident 
brings a man within its power, it is a matter of elec- 
tion with him whether it shall ruin his fortunes or 
break down the tone of his moral feeling. The 
number upon which it has the former effect is very 
great ; and if any one imagines that tho^e upon 
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which it has had the latter are few, let him visH 
the King's Bench and other prisons, and also note 
the conduct of the majority of those who througii 
these gates have escaped to freedom from their cre- 
ditors. 

Considering, that in every case of honest inabi- 
lity to pay, the debtor is either an object of protec- 
tion, in consequeace of misfortune that must have 
occurred to him between the time of contracting the 
debt and the time of payment ; or the creditor is a 
sharer in the blame, inasmuch as he either granted 
the credit without malting due inquiry, or derived 
such a profit from the granang of it as ought to be 
considered a premium of insurance : considering; 
these things, it is right that Aere should 6e some 
protecting power in the law— something that shall 
aot allow an honest man to be doomed to everlast* 
ing starvation, or everlasting imprisonment, for a 
nere involuntary breach of civil contract — a breach 
too which may, in other respects, fall more heavily 
upon him than the loss of that which he is unable 
to pay falls upon thc^ other party. This, how- 
ever, is a matter of extreme delicacy and difficult]-, 
and k would ill become me even to hint at what 
should be the mode of going about it. The whole 
legislative wisdom of England has been at work 
upon it for ages ; they cobble it every other Session 
of Parliament; but, in so far as I am a judge of 
such a matter, their piecings and patchings are lik' , 
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"putting new cloth upon au old garment" — they 
" make the rent worse." 

It cannot well, indeed, be otherwise ; because a 
system of law which is founded upon, not a simple 
injustice, but a moral absurdity, cannot be a very 
secure one : and the fact, that the whole of this 
branch of the law of England proceeds upon a 
principle of positive slavery — a presumption that 
the first thing the creditor is to seize and pay him- 
self out of, is the person and liberty of bis debtor — 
is the root of the whole evil. One who would 
speak (and I am far from speaking) upon this sub- 
ject, would say, " Attack his goods — get hold of 
diem, by legal means indeed, (and that would be 
in the details of the law and its administration,) but 
summarily, and before the fear of a gaol and the 
dreaded toss of character and employment shall 
drive the man to do any thing fraudulent." It 
might be said that this would be a restraint upon 
business — that the security over men's liberty— 
and especially over the liberty of Englishmen, who 
have so much of it, and are so fond of it — adds 
wonderfully to the whole value of the general mass 
of securities that uphold credit, and enable trade to 
be carried on ; but if they who give credit were 
made perfectly aware that they could look to no- 
thing but property for the re*payment of their pro- 
perty, and that no Englishman could be deprived 
of his liberty, unless in the case of fraud or crime 
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of Bome sort, then, though the extent of credli 
might be in some instances diminished, yet its sta- 
bility, and therefore its usefulness, would be very 
much promoted, and a great deal both of misery 
and of positive vice would thereby be prevented. 
It may seem somewhat singular to those who have 
not reflected upon the subject, but it is a bet, and 
a fact which is demonstrated fully as much by the 
laws of England as by auy other code with which 
I am acquainted, that the thing most difficult to be 
guarded against in the framing of a law, is ^e pre- 
venting of it from making, by its own operation, 
the very ofTcndcrs whom it is its object to punish. 
That the criminal law of England has, in many in- 
stances, this effect, has been shown again and again i 
both in the House oi Commons and elsewhere ; that . 
the Court of Chancery has had this effect — more, 
perchance, on account of the creeping slowness oi 
its motions than of any thing else — has also been 
felt as well as demonstrated ; and there can be just 
as little doubt that such is the tendency of at least 
some parts of common civil law; and among these, 
BOI the least in the department to which I am al- 
luding, because that, amid the facilities and the fluc- 
tuations of a commercial country, is the one which 
comes the most frequently into play. 

The practices of the Babylonian courts of civil 
justice and equity — the modesty by which students 
eat their way to a permission to plead the causes ' 
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and pocket the money of the lieges— the arts by 
which silk gowns are attained— and the wisdom by 
vhich talent or tact ultimately climbs its way to 
the bench— are matters which would be very long, 
and withal very uninteresting, in the recital ; and 
therefore 1 shall close this chapter of " the deeds o£ 
the law," by saying one word respecting the mode 
in which criminal offenders are found out, and two 
words on that in which they are punished by the 
Babylonian tribunals. 

The practice of the Babylonian police, the charac- 
ters which it brings to light and to trial, and the 
scenes which it discloses, are so regularly and so 
fully set forth in the daily newspapers, that there 
remains little which any one can add, even on par- 
ticular subjects, and nothing to which any thing 
like a general character could be given. It may be, 
that the Babylonian police is not so completely 
organized, or so systematic in its movements, as 
those polices which, in addition to the detection of 
private offenders, are spies for a despotic govern- 
ment, or who, perhaps, are political in their princi- 
ples, intention, and character, and look out for pri- 
vate offenders only in supplement and at their 
leisure ; but when it is considered that this esta- 
blishment has all its efforts seconded by the vigilance 
and publicity of the press, then it must be allowed, 
that, in as far as the prevention and punishment of 
private offences are concerned, the police of London 
Vol. II.— a a 
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is abundantly watchful- Some object to the lati- 
tude of discretionary power with which those ma- 
gistratea are invested : but I could never discover 
any harm in the latitude of discretionary power, 
provided that it could be always accompanied by a 
corresponding longitude of discretion in the magis- 
trate himself; and in this respect it must be admit- 
ted that, though the duty in London be out of all 
calculation more severe and difficult than that in 
any other part of the country, the magistrates, se- 
conded as aforesaid, manage it in a superior man- 
ner. There are many circumstances, and circum- 
stances, too, of the greatest importance, in the cases 
which come before a police magistrate, that no sta- 
tutory provision could include; and certainly the 
other parts of the system bear one out in saying, 
that there is no necessary and inseparable connex- 
ion between inordinate legislation and practical 
perfection. It may be said, that it is a hardship for 
the accused that a single magistrate, upon his own 
interpretation of the statute, may or may not com- 
mit them to trial, and hold them to bail or in prison 
till the sessions of gaol delivery come round ; that 
many persons so held to bail, or so imprisoned, have 
the bills against them ignored by the Grand Jury, 
or are acquitted upon trial ; and thus, though inno- 
cent in law, and it may be also in fact, they return 
into society, not only as persons who have received 
a stain in their characters which it is impoasible 
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immediately or altogether to wipe off, but as having 
sustained a positive injury. That this is a hard* 
ship, DO one can deny ; but it is far easier to expose 
the hardship than to discover how it could be pre- 
vented. If a discretionary power in such matters 
be not safe in the hands of the police magistrate, 
in what other hands could it be confided i That 
constructive evidence shouM ever be resorted to 
upon an actual trial, and that* character should have 
any effect there, otherwise than well-established 
good character procuring mitigation of punishment, 
is not on any account to be desired ; but still, if a 
person be well known to the police as one who is 
in the habit of committing the offence complained 
of, and has been found in such circumstances as 
make it, to the common sense of an unprejudiced 
person, a matter of probability that he is the offen- 
der, then both justice and equity require that he 
should not instantly be allowed to escape. The 
number of cases in which crimes have been brought 
home in consequence of evidence discovered after 
the first apprehending of the offender are so many 
and have cleared society of such a number of those 
who endangered its security, that they fully est^i- 
^lish, not merely the propriety, but the necessity, 
of this discretionary power on the part of the ma* 
gistrate. 

There is, however, one evil in the managennent 
of Babylonian criminal justice, for which it would 
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be very desirable, and might be possible to find u 
remedy ; and that is, making the party who has 
sulFered by the crime the prosecutor to the puoish- 
ment of it. Independently of the expense which 
the civil departments of the law costs individuals, 
in fees and in taxes, and of the expense of the cri- 
minal department in those salaries and allowances 
which are paid out of the general and local taxes, it 
is somewhat hard, that if a man shall get his pro- 
perty stolen, his house broken into, or his life nearly 
taken away, he should be the instrument, and, in 
the first instance, the paymaster, in bringing the 
offender to justice. Perhaps this roay be intended 
to give a fictitious appearance of purity to the law 
—to set it off as something which pries not even 
into the wrongs of society, but which, like emble- 
matical justice, is hoodwinked or blind, and can 
know and recognize nothing but that which it hears 
ID the shape of evidence before a regular Court. 
Bat, how much soever this may tend to give to the 
law a colour of fictitious independence, there can be 
no doubt that it impairs both its efficiency and its 
grandeur. When a crime has been committed, 
though the immediate suffering or loss may be to 
the individual, the injury set forth in the major 
proposition is an injury done to society ; and there- 
fore the vengeance belongs to the public, and should 
be demanded in the name of the public, through 
whatever officer the demand might come. 
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The circumstance, of private prosecutots stand- 
ing up and demanding exile or death against their 
fellow-subjects, for what their presence there gives 
an impression can be nothing more than private 
oScnces ; their pleading when the trial is over for 
repayment of the expense to which they are put ; 
the hurried and apparently heedless mode of con- 
ducting this most solemn of all business ; the cold- 
blooded indifference of the Old Bailey pleaders ; 
and the whole appearance, keeping, and conduct, 
of that foremost of Babylonian receiving-houses for 
the hullcs and for the gallows — make the Old Bailey 
Sessions one of the most painful scenes that a feel- 
ing mind can contemplate; and setting aside alto- 
gether the monstrous discrepancy that there is 
between many of the crimes and the punishments, 
the consequent necessity that there is upon the part 
of the Crown to extend its prerogative of mercy to 
a great number of those whom the law dooms to 
die ; the effect which this hope of mercy has- upon 
the sentence itself, and the agony and consequent 
dcBpair which it inflicts upon those who must ulti- 
mately undergo that punishment which humanity 
doubts whether man, under any circumstances, 
would dare to inBict — betray a want of the fit so- 
lemn slowness and awful dignity, about the Baby- 
lonian Courts of criminal retribution, from which 
one cannot help turning away as from a painful and 
pernicious thing. The men, and sometimes also 
Aa 2 
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(^firefi pudor.'") the women of Babylon, frequent 
those scenes; not to leun wisdom, but to seek 
amusement — to gratify that restless and rapacious 
curiosity, which will not be satisfied with the things 
and other occurrences of a very large and very full . 
epitome of the world. Nay, they will not only 
attend as matter of amusement, and laugh and joke 
while the scales of life and of death are quivering 
with their final poise ; they will come there in order 
to ascertain whether the bets which they fiave taken 
—the base gambling sums which they have staked 
upon the turning up of life or death for their fellow- 
creature, are to be won or to be lost. Without this 
abomination, the scene is revolting enough ; but 
with this there is not a brand of infamy deep enough, 
and deformed enough, for marking its enormity. 
The severest thing that can be said is, that it is 
done by those who are shaken by the hand in public 
places and called gentlemen. 

Another circumstance in the conduct of those 
Courts which one cannot help regretting is, that 
counsel are permitted to do so litUs for those who 
probably fee them with the last money they can 
borrow, and that the little which custom permits 
them to do is done in so heartless and heedless a 
manner. Inconsequence of this, and not, of course, 
because the men are in themselves more harsh, 
more heartless, more dead, not merely to every 
Imdly, but to every coniistcnt feeling, I have Bel* 
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dotn heard the words " An Old Bailey counser' 
mentioned, without that contraction of the fea- 
tures, and that shrug of the shoulders, which indi- 
cate that something repulsive has started across the 
mind. 

At the very time when all elsc^appears to have 
deserted the hapless victim of the law — when the 
private prosecutor has sworn against him— when 
learned counsel has stated the case — when the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution have given their evidence 
that evidence which has been known and arranging 
all the time that the party charged has been immur* 
ed in a prison — when the few brief cross examina- 
tions have been made — while the prisoner stands in 
open view of all the spectators, with the re&ected 
light of a mirror disclosing every line of hts face, 
and judge, jury, and the spectators, are all entirely 
engaged in trying him both by the evidence which 
has been sworn against him, and by that which ap- 
pears in his own expression ; at that moment of pain 
and difficulty he is called upon to make his defence 
— to collect his scattered thoughts and summon his 
tortured nerves, in order that he may be a match 
for coot men and cunning lawyers. All this from 
the world he might possibly bear, but that which 
cuts to the heart is yet behind ; his counsel rises, 
pulls his gown about him, instinctively puts his 
hand in his pocket, and jingles the fee in the hearing 
of the poor wretch whoK last hope was, and to 
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that moment is, the assistance which that fee is to 
procure. But docs the sage counsel plead ? Does 
he make one effort to turn the scale of justice; 
or failing that, does he appeal to the proper sources 
of mercy f Does he tell the jury, in the language of 
that Gospel upon Vhich they are sworn, that " with 
whatsoever judgment they judge, it shall be judged 
to them again V Does he dwell upon the tempta- 
tions lo which the unfortunate person may have 
been exposed — the hard necessity which, in an hour 
of madness and despair, tempted him, when man 
would not " give him leave to toil," to put forth his 
hand, and take upwards of fortv shillings in a 
dwelling-house, id order to save, from that starva- 
tion which he had no other means of preventing, 
those whose lives were dearer to him than his own ? 
Oh, not a jot! The man of law, whatever else he 
may have learned along with it, has learned to 
avoid the statute himself; and so, pulling his gown 
around him, and chinking his fee, as I have said, 
he delivers these words of conciliation, with any 
thing but the most kindly looks, " If you have any 
thing to say for yourself, now is your time to say 
it, for I can do no more for you ;" and with that he 
flings himself out of that court, to attend in another, 
pocket another fee, and make merry thereupon, at 
the very moment, perhaps, when the poor culprit is 
undergoing sentence of death, for want of the very 
Rsaiatance which the learned person could have 
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rendered. This practice may be just, but it \& not 
merciful ; aud surely, while the laws of England 
continue to be so very bloody as they are at present, 
those who are tried under them ought to have the 
ablest counsel at the public expense. It is, how- 
ever, extremely difficult to keep either the enact- 
ments or the practices of the law up to the state of 
society, withoi^f more wisdom and more care than 
all the wise men of Babylon the Great are able to 
bestow i and therefore it ma^ be truly said, that 
" by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh living- 
he justified," unless, indeed, we use the term in the 
sense in which it is used by Lindsay of Pitscottic, 
the Scottish historian — namely, that the right or 
the wrong of the matter shall teruinate iu front of 
Newgate. 
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CHAPTER XL 



BABYLONIAN EDUCATION. 



" Bred up where discipline most rs 



Although Lob^od is unquestionably the place 
where there is the greatest demand, and beyond 
all calculation or comparison the most ample and 
the most equitable reward, for every description, 
both of manual and of mental power — though it 
be, above all places—- and so far above theoi as 
well nigh to leave similarity altogether out of the 
question— favourable for giving that scope, that 
publicity, and that renown, without which talents 
can hardly reach the highest degree of excellence— 
and although, of latter years in an especial man- 
ner, all those petty cootrols—that dependence 
upon factions, and systems, and societies, and indi- 
viduals — that dependence upon mere names, and 
that subservience of intellectual power to conven- 
tional rank — have been done away with, and the 
more high and honourable distinction of esteeming 
and rewarding every man according to his real meriis 
has come in their place } yet it must be admitted, 
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that London in itself, and in its domesticated and 
permanent society, neither is nor can be the nur- 
sery of those powers, and more especially those 
intellectual powers, which it is so able, so willing, 
and finds it so much to be its own interest, thus 
pre-eminendy to encourage. That which London 
demands is action: the bustle, the hurry, and 
the necessities of its society will not admit of that 
long, laborious, industrious, and retired prepara- 
tion, which is the foundation of that eminence 
which it attracts. In such a place, human life is 
too valuable, and human time too precious, for 
being occupied about any thing that cannot be 
turned immediately to account ; and therefore the 
system of education which prevails in and about 
London scarcely comes under the denomination of 
what may strictly be termed moral discipline, or 
mental culture. 

Admitting, indeed, that there were time, apart 
from actual business, to acquire this sort of culti- 
vation, there is no inducement to it. There is no 
law of human nature more strong in itself, or more 
constant in its operation, than that which prompts 
us to acquire every possession, and arrive at every 
enjoyment, by the shortest and the easiest means. 
That which we can conveniently purchase, we shall 
never take the trouble of making for ourselves ; 
and when we can have the conclusion ready drawn, 
it is not to be expected that we shall go through 
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all ttie fatigue of the investigation. Besides, it 
is only the hope of enjoying the result of labour 
that induces man to undertake any species of it, 
and more especially that which, being mental, can 
give him no eclat in the eyes of a multitude, while 
he is engaged in the doing of it. 

In more solitary places — where the faculties of 
immediate enjoyment are fewer, the incentivcB to 
immediate action less strong, and where man at 
every period of life, and more especially in the 
earlier parts of it, when the mind is most active 
and most susceptible of permanent impressions — 
the individual is In a great measure left to his own 
resources; and his enjoyments are regulated by 
his skill and his industry in finding them out, and, 
in many tnsiances, actually creating them for him* 
self. In London, on the other hand, every thing 
is ready made ; and all that either man or boy re- 
quires is, that he shall possess such a supply of 
money as shall furnish him with these numerous 
inviting and easily acquired gratifications. Thus 
there is a two-fuld chain constantly . drawing the 
Babylonian youth from the practice of any thing 
like laborious or profound study. He sees as much 
of interest and of novelty as, without any labour 
on his part, answers quite well for satisfying ordi- 
nary curiosity ; and the purchasable gratifications 
of appetite lie so temptingly around, that the first 
9nd strongest of his desires is to become possessed 
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of that which shall enable him to purchase them. 
Hia parents have been brought up amid the same 
circumstances, and therefore their modes of think- 
ing and of acting are precisely the same. If they 
have been successful in business, or have hy any 
other means acquired affluence, then enjoyment is 
the order of the day ; and though they be careful 
enough to impress upon the youth the necessity of 
also acquiring affluence for himself, yet as by far the 
greater majority of them have acquired their own 
affluence without any thing deserving the name of 
education, even they look upon the gratification of 
the animal passions of their children as being a 
matter of far greater importance than the cuUiva* 
tion of their minds. They know what it is to 
make a successful speculation, to eat a luxurious 
dinner, to dress splendidly, and to attend a place 
of public resort or amusement; but they have no 
conception whatever that there is any such thing 
as pleasure in sitting down to mope over those pro- 
found disquisitions, without which, however ele- 
gant may be the external manners, and however 
luxurious the modes of life, the mind itself can be ' 
little better than an uncultivated waste. 

To those who know much about the matter, it 
will, I presume, be decisive on the point as^ to the 
inferiority of Babylonian education, in as far as re- 
gards the more deep and general cultivation of the 
mental powers, that it is, by parent, by pupil, and 

Vol. II.— B b 
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by teacher, looked upon as nothing else than a 
piece of the common mechanism of trade. The 
parent — I mean the Babylonian parent— when he 
purposes to educate his child, does it merely with 
a view of fitting that child for the business or en- 
joyment of the world, in some particular and li- 
mited depnrlment; the teacher, again, has no view 
beyond how he shall, for the smallest possible out- 
lay both of money and of trouble, receive the 
greatest return ; while the child, amid the external 
temptations and luxuries which every where sur- 
round him, and not seeing that much profound 
thought is exercised by any body that he knows, 
naturally takes matters as easily as ever he can. 

I do not mean to say that the Babylonians are 
an uneducated people; all th&t I contend for is, 
that their education is of a kind which is peculiar 
to themselves, or only approximated in other places 
in proportion as those approach in size to the 
Babylon. The place itself is artificial ; and it is 
impossible that the education should be any thing 
else, even supposing that they by whom it is con- 
> ducted (and that is far from being the case) were 
themselves the most learned persons, and the most 
enthusiastic in their devoiedness to learning, that 
the country any where could afford. Further than 
this, the Babylonian education, whether it apply to 
the one sex or to the other, is superficial : I grant 
that in. its surface it looks well — it is smooth, 
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ahowy, and marketable ; but it has little or no 
depth whatever. In as far as the female part of it 
is concerned, it does not appear that — unless in 
some instances, which are so very few as to make 
exceptions against the rule rather than arguments 
in favour of it — education is any where a matter of 
science ; and therefore it would be too much to ex- 
pect that it should be a matter of science in the Ba- 
bylon. Butthere the education of the two sexes is 
much more nearly upon an equality, than iu any 
Other place with which I am acquainted : both learn 
to read and write, and, among those classes that 
look toward the shop, both learn to cast accounts ; 
both get a smattering of the modern languages ; 
and if Master be sent for a few years to smooth the 

dog's-ears in the Z.i±Lm gramniar. Miss spends some- 
what more time, with equal mental improvement, in 
cudgelling the piano-forte or frightening the harp. 
In Geography, Miss usually has the advantage : 
for all that either of them learns there is only a 
few names by rote, a whirl or two given to the 
globe, the scratching upon a sheet of paper of it 
kw crooked lines which are said to form a map ; 
and as in this latter vocation Miss, if her governess 
shall not be too modern for th»t, has a chance of 
stitching her map upon cloth, as well as scratching 
it upon paper, ^he has fairly the advantage of 
Master. In the other arts, for it is as arts only that 
they are all attended to, there is very little good 
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done. To be sure, boys, and sometimes girls, draw 
lines and squares, and circles, upon paper, and call 
it Geometry- i mix up us, and ^s, and jits, and ys, 
and zs, with +s, and ~-s, and call the melange 
Algebra ; or frequent Hic theatres during the 
Easter holidays, to gaze upon a piece of painted 
canvass, with a few holes in it and a lanthom 
behind, and call it Astronomy. Oo neither of those 
subjects, nor on any subject of an analogous nature, 
docs their knowledge or their care reach beyond 
the external wonders. As, however, the abstract 
part of science does not directly minister much to 
the ordinary business of life, and as the occur- 
rences of the day furnish abundant materials for 
conversation for the Babylonians, the unscientific 
nature of tficir education is never felt by them- 
selves, and would not be perceived by a stranger 
accustomed to « different order of things, were he 
not to examine the matter a little closely. 

The great aim of the one sex in the Babylon 
seems to be, that they shall be successful in busi- 
ness ; and the great aim of the other sex, that they 
shall be agreeable in their manners and fascinating 
in their persons — matters which, though diey do 
not conduce to that atrength and severity of cha- 
racter which obtain among persons whose aim is 
different, and whose education is different in conse- 
quence, render the Babylonians both a safe and a 
pleasant people. 
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Envious strangers have said that the maleft of 
Eogbwd are never either children or men, but that 
the moment that they can walk er apath they have 
•tbcfoiartness and ike activity of youttM, and riwt 
they never afterwards ripen to the foil vigour- of ~ 
masculine intellect' Ths former part of the saying 
is certainly true of them of the Babylon ; for among 
boys at a very early age there is a fnukoess, a 
quickness, and perhaps also a manltDess, which arc 
not to be found or even expected whera society ia 
very limited, and where cliildren are kept out of 
that society, limited as it is. In remote- places, 
one of the most difficult, as well as most delicate 
parts of education, n acquiring a knowledge of 
the world ; but in a place like London, that know 
ledge is BO easy, aa absolutely unavoidable, that 
it has all the appearance of being intuitive ; and, 
in consequence of this, there is no such thing as 
X change from the gawky boy, who knows only 
books, to the _ wary man, who, as he began the 
study of the world late, does not feel' altogether at 
home in it. ' 

But in proportion as the facilities of knowing the 
world, and the temptations to know it, are greater 
in the fiabyloQ thin in other places, the value of 
the plan of education, properly so called, is deci- 
dedly inferior. Those who have attended most 
carefully to the infiuentt of education upon the 
manoers and the mind jointly, have lud it down, as 
B b 2 .' 
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an invariable result oF their experience, rtiat the 
most whc^csoDie and eScctive system, for general 
purposes, is that which combines residence under 
the pKtemal roof with the enulation of a public* 
school, vhere literature and science arc regularly, 
severely, and rigidly taught. There are certain 
parts of moral culture, to which ncmc but a parent 
can be supposed to attend; and. there are certain 
points of intellectual culture, to which no child will 
attend without that most efficient -of all stimuli — 
the feat of being surpassed by other children. 
However well the master or the mistress of a board- 
ing-school may be qualified for attending to the 
moral conduct and moral culture of young people, 
and however much they may be disposed, the num- 
bers ID a large establishment (and in a place like 
London, if those at the head of it be eroioent, the 
establishment ^ilt be large) prevent that close at- 
tention to each individual, which a perfect traiaing 
of the mind would require ; and (practically spealt- 
ing) at very large establishments, those who have 
the chief superintendence do not and cannot at- 
tend to individual diOin^nces of. disposition at all, 
but leave any thing which is done approaching to 
this, to persona of an inferior order ; and. thus, as 
much mischief is often done by the intellectual 
spoiling of the tutor or governess, as mare- than 
counteracts all the good that results from their, 
mechanical labours. 
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A syttem of education which would combine 
tlie moral watchfulness of home with the advantags 
of a public school is not^ however, practicable in 
LondcHi. Even though the inhabitant».of every dis- 
trict were to establish a school, the f oQoger children, 
especially in the closest parts of the city could 
not go to it ; and there are so many temptations 
to loiter and even to do worse things, by the way, 
that it would not be safe to send the older ones. 
Thus there seems to be naaltemative for the great 
body of the Babylonians, but to trust the education 
of their children wholly to that set of trades>people 
who speculate in what are called ** Academies far 
Young Gentlemen," and "Establishments for Youog 
Ladies." . ■ 

That there are, ambng the immense number (^ 
persons who pursue this track in the hope of making 
ihrir- fortunes and leaving it off as soon as ever 
they can, persons of considerable talents, and per- 
sons who are Veltdisposed, toward their pupils, I 
. do not mean to deny : but .still, I very strongly 
suspect that the number of these btfars but a small 
pTopurtion to the whole ; an^ were they even twice 
^B numerous, as they ar^, that would not make it 
good system out of a bad one. ,Tliere is nothing 
in which people^ whatever may be their own edu- 
cation, are so apt to bt impoitrd upon, as the 
edu<^tion of thch- children ; and there is no form 
of that in which imposition is so easily carried on 
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M when the child lives apart from ita parents, and 
visits them only at the holidays. The school must 
be a bad one indeed, if some improvement Bare not 
been made in the course of the half or quarter oS 
a year which takes place between two of those t«'M» 
of paternal joy and juvenile gratification ; and m 
the natural feeling of the parent does not pause 
atid take the time in which this difference has been 
made fully into the account, the real impFovemeat, 
«ven in the matters which are brought forward for 
judgment, and of which the pwrent is enable of 
judging, is sure to be very much magnified. But 
the matters which answer best for pleasii^ a pa> 
rent, and being shown off to a parent's Jnends at 
' the holidays, although they be those i^^ich conduce 
most to the teacher's honour and emolument, and 
«re therefore those which must rective ^e greatest 
share of attention at the school, are not. For either 
of these' reasons, the best for the child itself. The 
most vnludile part of edocation is ^at which 
tenches the child to know, but ^e one whieh makes 
die best matter for exhibition is that which- ttat^cs 
it to do — DO, nbt " teaches it to do" eidier, but 
that which does, always with the assistance of the 
teacher, and it may be sometimes without tho as- 
sistance of the child. In this way, ic very- often 
happens that the child of either sex, who returns 
from the school with a long bitt td enlarge the eyes 
of mamma and the mouth of papa, and a portfolio 
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and box full of pretty nothings to set them right 
again, and induce them to send for aunt and uncle, 
and alt the rest, to wonder at the display of youth> 
fill .skill, and taste, and industry, has not acquired 
above half a dozen of new ideas all the time, and 
that it has acquired these from its school-fellows, 
or from the chamber-maid or the footman. 

The resident Babylonians complain that they are 
eaten up— literally consumed from the place — ^by 
the provincials ; and that Yorkshiremen and Irish- 
men, and especially Scotchmen, invade every house 
and every establishment like locusts, and stick and 
magnify like leeches ; but really — independently of 
the waste of human life from th« want of care and 
comfort in the poorer classes, from haply the excess 
of comfort in the more wealthy, from the effect of 
close situation and contaminated air upon «U— from 
the great distraction and waste of intellect which 
goes on in such a place, and the miserable system ' 
of general education — >which I confess I do not see 
any means of remedying— if there were not a con> 
slant importation into London, it would soon be< 
come as remarkable for the want of talent as it is at 
present for the possesaion. 

It by no means follows that there is in the Baby- 
lon any thing which destroys the natural powers, 
or that children are bom there with feebler minds, 
or even feebler bodies, than in other places. There 
is DO need for such a supposition, nor, though there 
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were, would U be of any use, seeing that it is not 
true J and the constant temptations to enjoyment, 
the great facilities there are for it, the early period 
at which young; men get immured in business, the 
closeness with which they attend to it, the light and 
transient nature of all subjects of conversation, and 
the tendency which the continual application of the 
many and powerful stimuli of so great a city has to 
deaden and exhaust the more active powers, and 
reduce men to a nearer resemblance to machines, 
are quite enough to account for the whole matter. 
Superficial as the system of education is, it suffices 
for all the purposes of society ; and though, out of 
the line of his particular vocation, the opinion of a 
Babylonian be neither the wisest nor the most en- 
lightened opinion in the world, there does not ap- 
pear to he any very obvious way of improving it. 
If the education of the middle classes be thus su- 
' perScial, it cannot be supposed that that of the lower 
can be better : indeed, where that is at all made a 
matter of public interest, die very generosity of John 
Bull, or rather the notion which he has of generosi- 
ty} spoils its effect. John, especially in Babylon, re- 
duces alt things to a money value : and so much mo- 
ney expended upon any thing, is always, in his view 
of the matter, so much good done. Perhaps it may 
be the only way of accomplishing the education of 
the poor ; but I am disposed to think that the num- 
ber of chariuble institutions at which children, get 
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edticatioD gratis, disposes their parents to set a low- 
er value upon it than if they had to purchase it out 
of their own earnings. In order to give education 
its proper effect, 1 should suppose (though I will 
not be dogmatical upon the subject) that both the 
parent and the child should have a feeling that it ia . 
their own, and that by its means, and without favour, 
obligation, or assistance, they ought to rise in the 
■world. It may be, that, in a place lilte the Babylon, 
where a man who would be absolutely great in any 
other place is absolutely little, and where, of course, 
one who would be but little any where, is nothing 
at all — where the poor have no distinction to gain, 
and, except honesty and sobriety, no character to ^ 
lose — they would not, of their own accord, educate 
their children i. but even that does not prevent me 
from thinking that forced education, like forced fruit, 
tvants much of the flavour of that which is natural j 
and I rather am inclined to think, that, though the 
children at those schools make a very pretty show 
upon parade days, and though the system gives oc- 
casion for meetings, and speeches, and dinners — 
yet that it is neither the best, nor — what the Baby- 
lonians will understand better — the cheapest, mode 
of educating the poor. 

In these remarks, I have altogether omitted the 
foundation and company schools of a higher class ; 
not because I thint that they are faultless, but be- 
cause their faults are of another description. They 
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are exclusive eatablisbments — accessible for other 
reasons than the merits of the parties, or even their 
ability to pay the fees ; and thoHgh liberty requires 
that those who found any sort of establishment 
should be allowed to arrange the details of it, yet 
knowledge — and education, if it be meant to com- 
muDicate knowledge — should know, and especially^ 
feel, no aristocracy but its own. , 

It is a curious, a singular, and perhaps a mis- 
chievous fact, that, in the city which lays claim to 
more liberty, more respect for man in himself, and 
less for the merely accidental distinctions of life, 
than any other In the kingdom, and which coutains 
more establishments for education of one kind or 
another than any other place, should not have a 
single public school which is open upon the sanie 
terms to all classes of persons; but should be under 
the necessity of teaching pride to one class of so- 
ciety, and shame and degradation to another, the 
very moment that they beg:>n to study the Horn- 
book. 

There have recently been some proposals for the 
founding of a Babylonian University upon a liberal 
plan, both in respect to the extent of the endow- 
ments, and the numbers, and terms of admitting the 
pupils ; but they from whom such a proposal came 
could not have studied very carefully the structure " 
of Babylonian society. A school of arts might do; 
but a University is so contrary to all the existing 
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practijses of the Babylon, that it U not much les» 
absurd than if one were to parpose forming tlw 
Jews of Cipel Court into an agricultural society, or 
fanning the Court of Aldermen into a company of 
sharp-shooters in the eveot of another war. Every 
institution in the Babylon must have either business 
or pleasure for its object, otherwise it will not be 
supported. If it had been the proper locality for a 
University, it would have had one ere now— and 
now it has lectures, reported to be delivered twice 
a day by the Gresham Professors attbe Royal Ex- 
change ; but who ever heard of any body attending 
them, except a curious stranger, bent upon being 
every where ? 

But if the system of juvenile education in the 
Babylon be constitutionally and, to all appearance, 
incurably bad, except in so 'far as conduces to bu- 
siness and amusement, the course which opens 
itself most easily and most widely for youth, is not 
calculated very much to improve matters. The 
desk, the counter, or the Court' of Law, from early 
mom tilt dusk; the coflee-houae, the chib, or the 
theatre, till twelve ; the tavern, for an 'hour or two ; 
sleep ; and the same routine day after day — can 
create little taste, and leave little time for mutual 
cultivation : nor, if we look a little higher, as it is 
called, in society, and substitute the toilette, the 
lounge, and the gaming-house, we shall not mike 
an exchange very much for the better. Whatever 
VoL.II.— Cc 
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view of the matter, indeed, we take, we are always 
brou^t tMck 10 the poaitioD from which we started 
—namely, that, however ft vourable London may be 
for the eserciae or the reward of talents, it is not 
fiiTOurable for their production. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUSION OP THE SECOND VOLUME. 

" Tbe idventDre oF the b«n and fiddle 
li mug, but braaki off in the nuddle." 

It is not the best of all possible consoUtloas for a 
writer to feel, when bringing up the rear of his aecood 
volume, that the unnoticed part of his subject would 
afford abundant materials for many votumca more : 
and though tliis feeling forces itself upon me whe- 
ther I will or not, the coa^sing of it may not be 
the most prudent of all confessions j but as, in the 
course of these tnro volumes, I have so frequently 
had occasion to make statements respecting other . 
matters which an inordinate quantity of prudence 
would be very much disposed to question, it is not 
more than justice that I should make the same sort 
of statement with regard to myself. There is no 
such thing, I find, as a possibility of bringing Baby- 
lon the Great withiji the compass of two post oc- 
tavo volumes — at least I have tried to squeeze the 
several component parts of it with which I have grap- 
pled, into as small a space as possible, and yet here 
I am, at the very end of the space that I proposed 
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to myself, vith I know not how much of the sub- 
ject remuning wilhout so, much as ever having 
been noticed. Beyond the limit of the two volumes, 
however, I do not now mean to go. " A great 
book," as Solomon says, ** is a great evil :" it does 
not need Solomon to find out that a great city, 
whatever redeeming qualities it may have, is eome- 
irhat more than one great evil ; and hence it would 
be improper, without a previous consultation with 
SlcBaieurs the public, to inflict upon them that evil, 
which on my part would be voluntary, as a pallia- 
tive to the other evils for which I am in no way 
accountable. If the book be a bad one, there is too 
much of it already ; and if it be good, the public 
will no doubt retain both the faculty and the desire 
of reading as long as shall enable me to furnish the 
remainder. This grave question 1 cannot settle ; 
for to remit a book to the judgment of him by 
whom it is written, would be about as wise as to 
submit the quanuty of a lady's personal attractions 
to her own arbitration. 

When, indeed, I look at the subjects to which I 
have adverted, and think of those to which I have 
been unable to allude, it gives me a greater idea 
of the extent and variety of the mighty Babylon 
than I could have received in any other way, or 
than I could in any way whatever translate into 
words. I shall not therefore attempt it; but just 
rather enumerate the mere titles of one or two of 
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tbese aubjecta— or part> of the one great subject-m 
whicfa I have been obliged to omit, or merely hist 
at. 

In Ibe first place, there is that ahnost unthreftd- 
able labyrinth, the Babylontaa law, which, thoa^ ■ 
like that of the Medes and Persians, it be not uaal- . 
ter^le, yet appears to be Ecldom altered for the - 
better. When I speak of Law, I do not of course 
mean that iBterminable muster of statutes, many - 
of which clash with each other and with common 
sense ; that incomprehensible bundle of usages, and 
that ollapodrida of precedents, which lumped and 
lumbered together, are venerated as the tawa of 
England — the only divinity which has a Temple 
of Eastern magnificence within the precinct^ of the 
mighty Babylon. Those statutes, thoae usages, ajtd 
those precedents, are so many, and they are work- 
ed this way and that way with so much chicanery, 
and form such a precious " piece of arras-work/' 
that " none but themselves can be their paralleV' . 
and not even themselves can be ^ir own index or 
expositor. A fulUlengtb portrait of a single suit 
in Chancety would be sufficient to frighten the. 
whole subscribers to a circulating library ; and not 
only is this, but it would be more than enough to 
cure the veriest litigants in the world of their fond- 
ness for law, and tempt patriotic men away from 
their afTection for those parchment idols, and make 
diem hold dallivice with those bugbeafs of a vig< 
■ C c » 
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■doring popolation — kings and queens — ^however 
iiseless or however arbitrary. 

To show that I am right io this forbearance — 
that I do it in mercy to my readers, it may not be 
amiss to quote a.few items from a bill of expenses in 
Chancery, upon a question bo simple, as that whe- 
ther certain sums which the lords of a certain ma- 
nor devised nearly two hundred years ago to the 
overseers and church-wardens of a .certain parish, 
for charitable purposes, could be by them adminia- 
tercd and applied according to the will of the do* 
nor or not. Upon other branches of the law, time, 
in one way or other, is allowed to close his wing ; 
but it seema that the court of Chancery knows no 
.prescription, and is trammelled by no statute of 
limitations, but grapples with eternity itself; and 
becomes to at), save the lawyers and officers belong- 
ing to the said Court, an eternity of punishment^, 
a Tophet in which there is aa. everlasting consum- 
ing, but from which there is no deliverance. The 
specimen which I shall give, and it is by no means 
the worst that I could give, is as follows : — 
1S24. 

Dec. 6. Atteniling Court, three petitions \n the 
paper fur judj^ent, when the Lord 
Chancellor went partially into the 
matter, and requested to be furnished 
with the repealed Local Act, whiohbe 
said he would read, and give bis judg- 
ment to-morrow 3 
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7. Attending the court all day, three pe- 

titions in the paper, when hU Lord- 
ahip said be had to leave early, but 
would not fail ^ving bit judgment to- 
moiTow morning' ..--.-- 

8, Attending Court all day, three petitions 

in tbe paper fur Judgment, when the 
Lord Ciiaocellor adverted to thequea- 
tion of jurisdiction, which he desired 
to be agiun spoken to, and requested 
that the Ueanand Uhaplerof Canter- 
bury, they being the Lords of the Ma< 
nor of Walworth, should attend him, 
and appointed baturduy next for ihat 
purpose ; andrequfcStedtobeinfurra- 
edas to the mode of appointing over- 
Beers at the time the Charily wa« 
founded .......... 

11, Attending Cosn *n d«y, three petitions, 
when the same were called on, and 
Hr. Shadwell applied, on the part of 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, 
to let the petitiona stand over,and the 
game were ordered till the first seal 
before Hilary Term, to give the Dean 
and Chapter an opportunity of con- 
sidering what course they Khould take 
1«2S. 

Jan. II. Attending Court on three petitions, 
when Mr. Shadwi^U, on the part of 
the Dean and Chapter, slated, that 
he was not prepared to go on i and 
the Lord Cliai^cellor ordered tbe 
same to itand for this day fortnight 
peremptory ...--.-.. 
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25. AltendiDg Court «U iay, tbree pe- 

tithma on the piper, but Mne not 

oiled on 1 10 

26. The like tftenduice tU* d*7 ■ - ■ 1 10 
37. Hie like attendance tbie Atf ... 1 10 

58. Th« like attenditnce tiiii d*r - • • 1 10 

59. Attending Conrt, three petitiou in the 

p<q>er ; the Moe called on, Rod or- 
dered to ttmd for Tueidif nes^ for 
die Dean and Chapter to prove them- 
lelvei entitled to interfere in thii 
natter aa Tiinton ....... 30' 

Feb. 1. Attendin|>CourtalldBj; tlireepetJitioBi 

in the p^ter, but Mffle not called on 1 10 • 

4. Attending Court all day, three petitions 

in the paper, but aame not called on 1 10 I 

5. The like attendance in Court this dtf; 

' three petitiooi in the paper ... I 10 ( 

0. llie like attaBdMce thia day • - • 1 10 C 

10, The like attendance diit d«jr - • . 1 10 t 

11. The Uke attendance this day - - - 1 10 ( 
I'eb. 33, Attending Court, whentheLordCbin- 

cellor directed the Regiatrar tu put the 
petitiona in the paper for Tuesday 



'. 1. Attending Coort on three, petition! ; 
atme in the paper, and called on, 
vhen the various points sugffeitftil by 
the Court wete again argued at some 
length, and his Lordship promised to 
girehiajudgatettt tbisdaf week - - 
8. Attending Court ; but the Lord Cban- 
celloE did not gi»e judgment accord- 
ing to hU propiise 
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From this single brick of the Babf 1 of Chascery — 
or rather I'rom this little fragment of a brick of that 
Babel — for no man can gucis at the beginning of the 
suit, or in anj' way predict the end — some judg- 
ment may be fwmed of the utter impossibility of 
mind to comprehend, or words to describe, that 
wronderful structure: nor can such a course of 
things be avoided, so long as it is binding upon the 
Ij<m^ Chancellor to decide according to equily, 
and yet not contrary to law, where there are so 
many conflicting interests and cootradiciory sta- 
tutes. All, with the exception of those who make 
a profit by it, complain of tMs Court of Chancery, 
not as a great grievance merely, but as a noisancc 
■which is intolerable, and which no country but 
England could fae able to-«ndnre. 

A second good subject for Babyltmian discussion 
is that tort of underlaw — a species of statutoiy, 
equitable, and other mode of procedure, which is 
carried on by their Worships the Aldermen and 
dieir Htmours the Magistrates, and in which they 
are partly guided by the wisdom of Parliamentary 
enactment, and panly by that ' more fond, though 
occasionally more frail wisdom, which is their own 
property. This is in iu nature, the very reverse 
of Chancery ; for if that cumbrous machine, for 
the purpose of obtaining results that are absolutely 
free from flaw, keep working at them till truA 
itself be worse for the parties than any error— the 
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Magiatcrial decisions are done with so nuch proanp- 
titudc, that especially in the case of men who have 
other business to attend to, and are not any way 
reaarkable cither for the capacity or the fumiahiog 
of their heads, very great blunders are committed, 
both in the subjectii^ of innocent persons to pu- 
nishment, and <he returning of rogues back again 
upon the woHd, hardened if not brightened in their 
character. It must be admitted, indeed, that where 
a number of persons suficient to people a pretty 
sizeable state are huddled together within the 
compass of a few miles-~where there is so mucli 
fixed proper^, so much property floating about, 
BO many persons who have ito check upon them but 
fear of absolute punishment, and so many ap- 
parent fiKilities for escaping thai — it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not altogether impossihle, to 
have a Police establishment which could at all times, 
in all cases, and under all circomstances, hold the 
balance even in the midst of so many perplexities, 
and yet be so rapid in its movements, aa not to im- 
pede the general progress or interrupt the general 
pursuits of society. Allowing for all its imper- 
fections, the Babylonian Police is a curious enjpne ; 
and, with the Press to secmid its efforts, it is one of 
great value — of so great value, indeed, that I am 
perhaps within the truth when I say, that the num- 
ber of undetected crimes in London is not half so 
great, in proportion to the whole, ati it is in places 
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which contaia not ^ score of inhabitantB for every 
thouBand that London numbers. - 

Another subject, the investigation of which 
would be both curious in itself, and wOutd throw 
some light upon the atructure.of Babylonian society 
and the tenor of Babylonian thought, is the rarioos 
institutionB, societies, clubs, and coteries, within 
the same, which devofe, or profess to devote, a cer- 
tain portion of their time to matters connected with 
science and literature. From the obscurity of most 
of those idstitirtiona, it may very naturally, and 
perhaps not very unjustly, be concluded, that they 
contribute not much to the advancement of those 
subjects about which they occupy themselves ; and 
it may then;e be also inferred (which, indeed, may 
be proved directly in many ways) that such mxtteTB 
enter not much into. the Baliytonian theory of' the 
profijable consumption of time. The senses are 
called into such frequent, such' varied, such vigor* 
oua exercise, that there is little leisure, and proba- 
bly less dispositirin, to debate with the sages or 
dream with the Muses ; and therefore it is, that the - 
sages and the singers stretch themselves so listlessly^ 
and hang their harps so mournfully, by the willow- 
trees on her banks. Still, it would be worth while 
to ascertaiji why a Royal Society of Science' docs 
not in these times add to science even u new forroa- 
la foV the solution' of fia equation ; why a Royal 
Society 0( I^iteratuie produces not one page that 
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eaa be prewrved in the liuraiy atorehoase ; why 
the conservators of a Royal Museani contrive 
to have some of hi best contenls rotting in cob- 
w^M and oblivion ; and why the British pubVtc ge- 
nerally, who certainly contribute at«*e for public 
pDqMWCB 'than any other people in the world, find 
not when the rumour of Fama tempts them from 
the quietude of the provinces to visit the Babylon, a 
. single object which ^ey can come at and call tbeir 
own, even to sight, except the interminable bricVs, 
tfte restlesa dust, and the smoke-contaminated air. 
Nor would those subjects, the intention of which 
is amuBcment in its proper and rational form, he 
the worpe for a little candid and careful £xamina- 
tioD. At the head of these one is accustomed^ to 
place dramatic repreaeirtation ; and one cannot help 
observing, that almost in proportion as the Baby> 
loo has risen m wealth, to grandeur, and in et^oy- 
ment, and pretends to have risen in refinement and 
in ustc, in the same proportion has her drama'be- 
come feeble, whimsical, and vulgar. The stage 
never was, and probably never was iDtended te,be, 
a school of morality ; but if we are to judge from 
die better ^cimcns of the written drama, wa may 
auppoic, without fatiguing ourselves with the aoM- 
<[uarienism«f the matter, that it once was not mere- 
ly intended, but actually succuaful, as. a plac^ of 
harmless relaxation iwd pUasant amusement for ra* 
tiooal men and modest, vomen. That such is its 
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diaracter in these days, not even charity itself can 
admit : the greatest part of society hare abandoned 
it ; and those who reel there in the intervals of 
their cups, have other attractiotis than those of the 
dramatic represeDtatioD, while the managers find it 
their interest to tolerate, if not to encourage, other 
performers than those who take their cue frota the 
prompter. What arc called the Minor Theatres 
arc Dot much better than schools of vulgarity, if 
not of vice ; and I have heard it more than sur- 
mised, that bullies and. blackguards are procured 
and paid, either by the superintendents, or at any 
rate by the attendants, at the saloons of the national ' 
theatres. Now, it would be curious to conjecture 
at what might be the causes of these things ; but to 
give any thing like ' probability to the conjecture 
would demand space as well as time. 

The other fine arts would also demand attention. 
Painting and muaic, especially the former, still need 
die staff of patronage ; and if would be worth while 
just to ask whether the kind and degree of patron* 
age given, be those which afford the fairest scope 
and the fullest reward for talent. Nor would it be 
amiss to cast a glance over those arts which, though 
they be not in themselves entitled to the epithet 
*' fine," are yet chiefly practised by those who con- 
sider themselves as the very finest that the Babylon 
affords. There arc doings in the purlieus of St. 
James's, and in other parts at the west end of tlie 
Vot. II.— D d 
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town — ^there are nobles of the land and membera of 
the seoate, who engage in practices there, which 
fall more heavily apaa their reotidy^ and make tbeai 
more irritable in their dispositions, and more hos- 
tile to certain improvcmeots io Ae way of liberal 
policy, than all those agricultural distresses which 
form the permanent and public burden of their song 
of lamentation. Tboi«i matters of which the law 
Itself can scarcely take hold, and of which, per- 
chance, some of its departments may be a little 
diary, would not be the worse, although there were 
wasted upon them a few drops of the gentle dew of 
the quill, and one word of meek expostulation — one 
little plea for those good old EitgUsh practices 
which exotic vice, or, if you like it better, exotic 
fashion, invigorated by that aix of £.nglatwL which 
should cherish better things, has baiushed. 

Nor would it be amisa to survey the deas of 
Mammon — to look into the great gaming-hotue io 
Capel Court, and to point out the thousand tri^ 
doors which cupidity and chicaneiy have then 
opened for the surplns wealth of this country, smce 
Munmon became lord of the ascendant, and kings 
and courts, and principals and people, found their 
price in the money-market,. and were bought and 
•old with the same ease and the aame indiffercBce 
•■ bales of merchandise. 

And even when all ttus had been disenssed, there 
woald atill mnain all the or^aiuy <*Um»" of the 
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Great Babylon— ^11 those things which strangers 
come to Me, and many which they come to perform. 
Wherever, indeed, one turns one's view — whether 
to physical or to mural subjects— whether to the 
workmanship of laan; or to his working, the cata- 
logue of Baliytoaian marvels stretches on almost 
to infinitude — when cue imagines that one has 
studied and exhausted the subject, that subject ap- 
pears as new, as fr«sh, and as uncxhaustible, as 
ever ; and while engaged in such a pursuit, one has 
no need, like the Macedoatan, to sit down and weep 
because there is not a world to conquer : for here 
the perplexity is, that the world is so varied that it 
cannot be known, and so vast tliat it cannot be con- 
quered. Truly it is Babylon : and whether its good 
or its ill be the object of contemplatioQ, it is Ba- 
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